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AMERICAN ENTERPRISE IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


NE of the fundamental conditions of continued national pros- 
O perity is that the savings of the people shall always be able to 
find profitable investment, either at home or abroad. Hereto- 
fore there has been no lack of profitable employment of capital in the 
development of our own industry and trade. We have been able to 
use up our own savings, and have been compelled to call on the money 
markets of the world to help us out. Yet, despite the present excep- 
tional demand for loanable funds, we are probably approaching a time 
—not so remote as many believe—when we shall have a surplus of 
saved capital seeking an outlet. Indeed, it is by no means improbable 
that we should do better, even now, to turn our attention to developing 
raw productive resources, here or in other lands where they may be found 
in greater abundance, instead of being so intent upon manufacturing and 
exchanging the paper representatives of real or imaginary wealth. 
Opportunities for the profitable investment of capital in the United 
States are far from being exhausted. Great as our development has 
been in the past, it will perhaps be much greater in the future. But 
if the progress of this development were less intense and rapid, it 
would be healthier. We no longer have a vast domain of fertile land 
which the Government stands ready to give away or sell at a nominal 
price; our forests do not offer the rich rewards for spoliation that they 
did twenty-five years ago, and the bonanza mines seem now to belong 
to a past epoch of our history. Deprived of a field of exploitation offer- 
ing quick and rich rewards, the adventurous element of our population— 
the pushing, restless spirits who are the forerunners of nation-builders— 
find an outlet for their energies in the speculation of the stock ex- 
change, or in other feverish activities. It is a part of wise statesman- 
ship, as it is of a sound economic policy, to find a satisfactory outlet 
for surplus capital as well as for surplus population. The question 
arises whether the United States has not reached a point where it might 
well give more attention to the promising fields for enterprise and trade 
offered in other countries? The indifference to these rich opportunities 
heretofore shown by Americans has been taken advantage of by our 
powerful commercial rivals. 
1 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


BILL has been introduced in the New York Legislature imposing 
A severe penalties on the directors of banking institutions in cases 
where it can be shown that insolvency is attributable to the neglect 

of such directors. 

There is a manifest tendency, both on the part of the legislative 
authority and the courts, to hold directors to a stricter accountability than 
formerly. In view of the palpable neglect of duty shown in many in- 
stances, this disposition is to be commended. It would, however, be most 
unfortunate if regulations of too drastic a character were made and 
enforced, since these would have a result the very reverse of that intended. 
If the laws are too harsh, it will be found that men who properly ap- 
preciate their obligations and responsibilities will be very chary of going 
upon the board of a bank or trust company, while the man who is dis- 
posed to look upon such obligations lightly will not have any scruples 
about becoming a director of as many banks as possible. 

Much good would undoubtedly result if the directors of banks were 
made to understand the exact nature of the responsibilities now resting 
upon them. The average director is apt to assume that when he has 
exercised his best judgment in the election of officers to manage the cor- 
poration, there his duty ends. And where the operations of the bank 
or other institution run along smoothly, this view is well enough; but 
should there be a failure, followed by heavy loss to depositors and stock- 
holders, the director is liable to be rudely awakened. He may find that 
he has not only lost his own investment and that the total liability of 
shareholders will be enforced against him, but that he also will be held 
personally liable to depositors for having neglected to exercise a proper 
degree of supervision over the failed institution. 

The possibility of being called on to make good the losses of failed 
banks, where the failure has been due to the directors’ negligence, should 
be called to the attention of every bank director by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, ard by the various officers charged with the supervision of 
the state banks of the country. An interesting case, which arose in 
Canada, dealing with the responsibility of a bank officer, is reported in 
the Law Department of this issue of the Macazine. 
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HAT the possibilities of profit to be derived from high interest 
fi rates have not been exhausted by the institutions that charge as 
much as 125 per cent. at certain seasons of the year on call loans, 

is indicated by a recent article in the Brooklyn “Eagle,” exposing the 


practices of what are termed “loan sharks.” These individuals, it is 


alleged, charge for their “accommodations” all the way from twenty-five 
to 600 per cent. per annum. The “security” taken for these loans is in 
the form of an assignment of the salaries of the borrowers. 

Of course, commercial banks could not be expected to make loans on 
such shadowy collateral; but they, as well as the savings banks, might 
find a legitimate source of profit in making their own business better 
known to such borrowers, so that the latter would prudently lay by a 
part of their income, thus avoiding the necessity of resorting to the 
“Fascination Fledgebys’” for accommodations. These needy borrowers 
would perhaps be a hard class to educate in the practice of a habit of 
saving, yet the prodigality of their expenditures in the shape of interest 
would seem to indicate that there is at least promising ground which the 
savings banks and other banking institutions might cultivate. 

The numerous alluring “investment” schemes so flamboyantly adver- 
tised in the daily newspapers absorb a great deal of money that should 
go into the banks. If one-half the money that is spent in presenting 
these schemes to the public were used in setting forth the advantages of 
banks, the profits of the latter would be greatly enhanced and a large 
amount of money which is now annually wasted would be saved. 

The problem of making mankind wise is, of course, a hard one; but 
so far as the banks are concerned there does not appear to be anything 
like the effort in this direction that there is in inducing men to waste their 
money in all sorts of foolish enterprises. The colossal impudence of 
the exploiters of some of these so-called investment schemes is amazing, 
and there was perhaps never a time in the history of the country when 
so much money is being absorbed in this direction as there is now. One 
has only to pick up an issue of any metropolitan newspaper to verify this 
opinion. The savings banks, on the other hand, appear so modest as 
hardly to think it necessary to let people with money know that there is 
a place where it may be safely kept, and a reasonable rate of interest 
paid for its use. Even such advertisements as are published by the 
savings banks are of a character to afford little information to would-be 
depositors. They stop at a mere announcement that a dividend rate of 
so much has been declared. The average savings bank depositor is per- 
haps not a person to whom a bald statement of this kind will very 
strongly appeal. He needs especially to have brought to his attention 
the cumulative power of small savings if kept up for a long time. It is 
surprising, in a country where general information is so generally dis- 
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seminated, and where the people are as a rule intelligent, that there is so 
little popular knowledge in regard to banking institutions of all kinds. 
In remote country districts, where there are no savings banks of well- 
established strength, it is hardly a matter of surprise that the people 
will send their savings to some “bank” operated by a mail-order depart- 
ment store in a large city; but it is certainly astonishing to find that 
there are many people, even in a large city like New York, who will 
entrust their money to similar concerns, in entire ignorance of the fact 
that there are numerous savings banks especially designed to care for 
their accumulations, with no risk whatever to the depositor. 

The vast possibilities of profit that lie so near to the banks of the 
country appear to have been very largely overlooked by the bankers. 


ATHER a novel view of the effect of fidelity bonds upon the 

R conduct of officers and employees was expressed by ex-President 

CLEVELAND a short time ago in an article contributed to the 
“Saturday Evening Post.” He says: 

“Can we say, in view of our observation and our knowledge of the 
facts and conditions, that this scheme of indemnification tends to make 
the officer or employee insured against any more honest, or the trustees 
and directors of the indemnified organization any more vigilant and 
attentive to duty? On the contrary, is there not reason to suppose that 
the officer or employee who has furnished a guarantee against loss 
through his wrongdoing has somewhat weakened his moral restraints, 
and so nearly placed the question of his honesty upon a business basis 
that temptation easily gains a hearing? And so far as trustees and 
directors are concerned, does not the fact that the institution they control 
is safely secured against losses through the dishonesty of subordinates 
reconcile them to an easy, perfunctory supervision and a relaxation in the 
vigilance and alertness which is their bounden duty?” 


It might well be doubted whether considerations of this kind ma- 
terially affect the honesty of employees. If a man is disposed to be 
dishonest, the fact that the loss occasioned by his peculations will have 
to be borne by a surety company instead of by his employer, can hardly 
cut much of a figure. He would be dishonest in either case. But the fact 
that the surety company looms up as a relentless prosecutor for his 
criminal deeds is known to have a powerful influence in preventing un- 
faithfulness on the part of employees. Often an employer, out of 
personal regard for an old and heretofore faithful clerk, or because of 
sympathy for his family, or an indisposition to undergo the annoyance 
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of publicity, will refrain from prosecuting a dishonest employee. But 
the bonding company is not apt to be swayed by such considerations. 

Instead of there being any lessening of moral restraints because of 
the bonding of employees, it would seem to be quite as reasonable to take 
the opposite view. When a bonding company assures the fidelity of an 
employee it has, in a sense, given him a certificate of character—an 
evidence of belief in his trustworthiness. Can there be any stronger 
incentive to right conduct? 

Whether the directors of an institution whose officers and clerks are 
bonded will trust to such insurance as a means of protection and relax 
their own personal supervision of affairs, is another question. Perhaps 
it will be found, however, that the director who insists that officers and 
employees shall be bonded is precisely the one who may be depended on 
to be always vigilant in the discharge of his-duties. By favoring fidelity 
insurance he does not seek to shift responsibility from his own shoulders 
to that of the surety company, but simply throws an additional safeguard 
around the funds of which he is a trustee. 


N agricultural bank for the Philippines is proposed, the Govern- 
A ment of the Islands to be empowered to guarantee an jncome of 
not less than four per cent. per annum on the cash capital actually 
invested in the bank. That some relief is demanded is evident from the 
statement that at present the Philippine farmer has to pay at the rate of 
from twelve to seventy-five per cent. per annum for such loans as he is 
able to secure. One bank at Manila is said to charge 4.5 per cent. a 
month for loans on the best security, agricultural or otherwise. 

In the proposed bank under Government auspices it is provided that 
loans to any individual shall be limited to $5,000, and the interest rate 
shall not exceed ten per cent. per annum. It will be seen that one aim of 
this plan for a Government guaranty is to offer a security to capital in- 
vested in a bank of the character proposed. If it shall be demonstrated 
that an agricultural bank can be operated profitably, charging no more 
than ten per cent. interest on loans, competition in this field will spring 
up and the institutions now charging the excessive rates above mentioned 
will either have to meet this competition or go out of business. 

Considering the moderate guaranty asked for, and furthermore that 
it is in no case to exceed $500,000 in amount and is not to continue for 
more than twenty-five years, there does not appear to be any real risk 
in assuming this responsibility. 
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ECRETARY SHAW’S retirement as head of the Treasury Depart- 
S ment marks an important event in the financial world. He is suc- 
ceeded by Hon. Greorce B. Cortetyov, heretofore Postmaster- 
General—a man of wide departmental experience, but whose views about 
money and banking are not well known. In administering the affairs of 
the Treasury Department, so far as they relate to the banks and the 
money market, the opinion might be safely hazarded that he will follow 
in the footsteps of his predecessor. Yet, why should he? Can any one 
doubt that the various expedients resorted to by Mr. Suaw for relieving 
pressure in the money market, though cleverly conceived and executed 
with great skill, and unquestionably affording, temporarily, a marked 
degree of relief, have been, in the long run, highly injurious? Indeed, so 
long as the lending operations of the banks are subject to such sudden. 
violent and artificial influences as have been brought to bear upon them 
by the well-meant but mischievous activities of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, how could any other result have been possible? 

As we have repeatedly said, the fault does not lie wholly with the 
Secretary, who is compelled to deal with conditions as he finds them. 
The methods devised in Van Buren’s time—a legacy of Jackson’s war 
against the Bank of the United States—are hardly suited to the needs 
of the present day. While the Secretary of the Treasury can not amend 
the laws. he might, at least, deposit and withdraw funds in the ordinary 
course without primarily aiming to increase or decrease the amount of 
public funds in the depository banks. Occasionally this might cause 
some derangement, but not so much as does the existing practice. 

What the policy of the Secretary of the Treasury should be with 
reference to its dealings with the banks was thus stated in our issue of 
December last, page 875: “If the Treasury, in the deposit and with- 
drawal of its funds, will treat the banks just as ordinary business men 
do, that will be all the aid to the money market that the Secretary of 
the Treasury need be called on to render.” Mr. SHaw has taken a 
different view, and considering the laws and conditions with which he 
was confronted, his course is not open to harsh criticism. It is hoped, 
however, that the way may be found before long to attain the ideal we 
have above set forth. 

For some years the money market has been like an impecunious bor- 
rower whose wants could not be met, except for short intervals, by even 
so generous a lender as the Government of the United States. What the 
Government should do is to quit lending and also quit withdrawing 
money from circulation and locking it up in the Treasury vaults. In 
other words, it should apply the simple rule of common sense to its 
handling of surplus revenues. 
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Whether one can agree with the policy of the retiring Secretary or 
not, it can not be denicd that he has displayed great ability. His name 
will occupy an honorable place among the list of distinguished men who 
have been Secretary of the Treasury from Wasnineton to Roosevett. 


AILWAY freight traffic has become so congested as to give rise to 
R an interesting discussion of the causes that have led to the stop- 
page of the building of new lines adequate to the needs of the 
growth of trade and production. In a letter to Governor Jounson, of 
Minnesota, under date of January 14, President H1iu, of the Great 
Northern Railroad, says: 

“A striking tale is told by the statistics of railroad building in the 
United States. Not only is it true * * * that there has been in the 
ten years ending 1906 an increase of but twenty-one per cent. in mileage, 
but the most impressive fact is that railroad building has within a genera- 
tion fallen off just as the demand upon trackage has increased. At this 
moment, when that demand is greatest and the whole country is clamor- 
ing for relief, it is the smallest in years. 

The disparity between the growth of traffic and the additions to rail- 
road mileage, and the extension of terminals, shown by new mileage of 
less than one and one-half per cent. a year since 1904, to take care of a 
traffic increase averaging eleven per cent. a year for ten years past, pre- 
sents and explains the real problem.” 


Then Mr. Hixu proceeds to give the following explanation why, in 
the face of this obvious demand for an increase of the railway mileage, 
railroad building has declined: 

“It is not by accident that railroad building has declined to its low- 
est within a generation, at the very time when all other forms of activity 
have been growing most rapidly. The investor declines to put his money 
into enterprises under ban of unpopularity, and even threatened by in- 
dividuals and political parties with confiscation or transfer to the state. 
This feeling must be removed and greater confidence be mutually es- 
tablished if any considerable portion of the vast sum necessary is to be 
available for the work.” 

Whether the “unpopularity” of the railroads is to be ascribed to the 
perverseness of the public, or whether the railroads themselves are to 
blame for their having fallen into disfavor, may be waived for the 
present. 

But there is another point which Mr. Hit1, though generally a care- 
ful observer, seems to have overlooked. He fails to state that the period 
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of greatest activity in the building of railways was before the present 
policy of concentration had been put into effect. When competition was 
comparatively free there did not seem to be any lack of energy on the 
part of the projectors of railway enterprises in keeping the mileage up 
to the requirements. On the contrary, the complaint was frequently 
heard that the building of new lines was carried to such an extent as to 
cause ruinous competition, and that railway building was going on faster 
than was justified by the conditions of the country. There were times 
when this complaint did not seem so unwarranted as it does now. 

The concentration of most of the railways of the United States into 
a few great groups has tended to shut off competition, not only among 
existing lines, but has undoubtedly checked the building of competing 
lines. 

Whatever advantages there may be in monopoly, the encouragement 
of competition is not one of them. The labor unions seek to restrict 
competition by denying employment to any but members of their organ- 
izations, and by limiting the number of apprentices. The great industrial 
monopolies either buy out or freeze out their competitors, and they do 
not increase their facilities except under the strongest pressure. 

It is to be feared that in attempting to put the responsibility for the 
congestion of freight upon the shoulders of the public, Mr. Hixu has 
proved too much. 


tributions of many eminent students of these subjects, but hereto- 

fore the works of this character have never been catalogued by 
themselves so that they might be easily found. Outside the lists of the 
Library of Congress, and the Institute of Bankers of London, and that 
made some years ago by the St. Louis Chapter of the American Institute 
of Bank Clerks, nothing of the kind seems to be extant. 

Believing that a catalogue of books on money, banking and kindred 
subjects would be useful to bankers and financial students, the Editor 
of Tue Bankers’ MaGazine has compiled such a list, which has just 
been issued in pamphlet form by The Bankers Publishing Company. 

The literature of these subjects, or at least so much of it as has been 
embodied in permanent form, is not extensive. Many of the books that 
were not long ago looked upon as authoritative are now out of print. 

The writings of Girpart, McLreop and Dunsar are not only well 
known but widely read and studied, while “Lombard Street” by Walter 
Bacenot, has become a financial classic. On the practical side of 
banking, the works of Patren, Barrett and Bottes have enjoyed great 


. ‘HE literature of money and banking has been enriched by the con- 
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popularity. They have contributed undoubtedly to a better understand- 
ing of the routine of banking, and have been especially valuable as text- 
books for clerks and junior bank officers. 

Some of the standard law works, like “Morse on Banks and Banking,” 
“Daniel on Negotiable Instruments,” and “Crawford’s Negotiable In- 
struments Act,” are indispensable to every modern bank. Of course, the 
banker who desires to be well informed on matters collaterally related 
to his business will not neglect the study of political economy. In the 
list will be found a number of the principal works of the accepted 
authorities. These are times when corporations are receiving a large 
share of attention, and it has been thought proper to include several 
works in relation to them. 

This is believed to be the first attempt to compile a list of works on 
the subjects named, and the compilation is necessarily incomplete. We 
shall be pleased to receive any suggestions calculated to make it more 
nearly perfect. 


A S is well known, the total holdings of United States bonds by the 


savings banks of the country have been growing less year by 

year since the adoption of the refunding act of March 14, 1900. 
United States bonds selling at a premium and bearing only two per cent. 
interest are not an attractive investment. 

It is for many reasons greatly to be regretted that the savings banks 
of the country have been deprived of holding in their assets what is 
really an ideal savings bank investment. On the score of safety there 
is, of course, nothing to excel the bonds of the Government; and if the in- 
terest yield were at all satisfactory, the savings banks would undoubtedly 
hold a very large proportion of the outstanding bonds. 

According to the Jast Annual Report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency the investments of the savings banks in United States bonds 
and other securities were apportioned as follows: 


United States bonds $12,159,058 
State, county and municipal bonds 140,345,235 
Railroad stocks and bonds 346,343,902 
Bank stock 25,724,090 
Other bonds, stocks, etc. 998,417,164 


While all the securities above represented are probably of a desirable 
character, it may well be doubted whether a considerable amount will 
rank equal to United States bonds. 
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If the savings bank deposits of the country were invested chiefly in 
Government securities, it would counteract the distrust of savings banks 
which apparently still lingers in the minds of a considerable number of 
our people, and would effectively silence the demand for postal savings 
banks. For it must not be forgotten that this demand arises particularly 
from those who are not satisfied as to the security of the existing savings 
institutions. Of course, in most of the Eastern States, where the mutual 
savings bank system prevails, this distrust is very small; but in other 
parts of the country, where savings banks and commercial banks are 
more or less intimately associated together, this distrust undoubtedly 
keeps many people from becoming bank depositors. 

We are in fact putting the existing bonded debt of the country to a 
very bad use. It might be very wisely employed in furnishing a per- 
fectly safe investment for the poorer classes of our people instead of 
being used as a basis for inflating the country’s paper circulation. 


: | ‘HERE is a more or less general impression that a culmination of 


our present period of prosperity is not far off. This impression 
seems to be due more to the fact that business enterprise has gone 
forward at unprecedented speed, rather than to any indication of an 
immediate reversal of existing favorable conditions. True, the loans 
of the banks have been very much expanded and there seems to be diffi- 
culty of maintaining reserves, and the rate for call money has lately 
touched a high point. It is conceivable, however, that a brief period of 
slackened enterprise would afford time for the banks to replenish their 
depleted reserves and thus be in a position to supply the demand for 
loans at reasonable rates. The slight depression in the price of securi- 
ties will, perhaps, also tend to discourage speculation; and, on the whole, 
there is no good reason why the business of the country should not con- 
tinue on a sound and healthy basis for some time to come. 
It is believed by many that when the notion that there is soon to be 
a panic takes general possession of the public mind, such a disaster is 
very likely to happen; but, on the other hand, the fear of a crisis may 
lead to the exercise of precautionary measures that will prevent such a 
disaster. Even though business has been carried to a point where danger 
threatens, and while admitting that prices are generally higher than is 
consistent with safety, it does not follow that these conditions may not 
be corrected without the country’s going through the loss and depression 
incident to a panic and its succeeding era of stagnation in business. The 
wisdom of our legislators and of our great financial magnates surely 
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ought to be equal to devising some plan that would greatly mitigate, if 
not altogether prevent, the occurrence of a cataclysm like that ex- 
perienced in 1893. At such times we have to dread not only the loss 
occasioned by the panic itself, but even more is to be feared from the 
succeeding period of depression. 

The banking business is now considerably more concentrated than it 
was in 1898, and on the appearance of any trouble it may be expected 
that there will be more or less concerted action for the general protection 
of the banks and the business community. The number of small national 
banks, however, has very largely increased since 1900 and it remains to 
be seen how these institutions would weather the severity of a panic. “To 
be forewarned is to be forearmed,” and if the banks will now begin 
quietly to strengthen their position without unnecessarily curtailing ac- 
commodations to their borrowers, it will do much to lessen the force of 
any shock that may occur, and very likely will prevent the shock alto- 
gether. Fortunately, the Treasury is in a position to render substantial 
aid should it be required. There is hope, too, that Congress may enact 
legislation authorizing an emergency currency, and if so this may be 
largely relied on as an effective weapon in counteracting a crisis should 
one occur. It should be the aim of all financial writers and managers of 
banking institutions to do everything possible to restrain speculation at 
this time. There is no doubt that speculation growing out of real estate 
and mining crazes has far transcended prudent limits. If these unhealth- 
ful activities are checked, and the tendency toward prodigality of ex- 
penditure on the part of the public restrained, we cannot see why the 
industrial and commercial enterprises of the country should not continue 
to prosper. Despite some evidences of inflation, our prosperity rests 
upon a solid foundation—agricultural products greater in quantity and 
selling at good prices; the universal employment of labor at high wages: 
a large increase in the output of gold; our transportation facilities taxed 
to their capacity in carrying products to market; commercial failures 
the smallest ever known—-these are a few of the solid elements of 
American prosperity at the beginning of 1907. 


WO railway disasters have occurred lately which have served to 
T draw fresh attention to the inadequacy of existing facilities for 
safeguarding travel on our railroads. It would seem, in a matter 

of this kind, that, leaving all humanitarian considerations aside, and act- 
ing solely from motives of self-interest, the railroads would see the ad- 
visability of using every reasonable precaution to insure the safety of 
the lives of passengers. Unfortunately, however, this view is not sup- 
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ported by the facts. A great many of the railway accidents occurring 
in this country—--and they are becoming altogether too numerous to be 
tolerated longer-—are within the preventable class. And if the railways 
themselves will not, of their own volition, adopt the best-known safe- 
guards, it will be necessary to compel them to do so by legislative 
authority. Already steps have been taken by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to test the efficacy of the safety devices now in use. If, 
as has been reported, it shall be found that there is a concerted movement 
emong the railway companies to discredit these devices, that fact should 
be brought to light. 

Even when every possible precaution is taken, accidents will occur; 
but it certainly should be insisted on that no effort be spared to reduce 
both the loss of life and injuries to the lowest attainable minimum. 

The great increase in the speed of railway trains in late years has 
rendered a considerable part of the present car equipment entirely un- 
suited to the requirements of safety; and if the present speed is to be 
maintained, measures ought to be taken to provide cars that will be much 
less easily demolished than those now jin use. The reduced cost of the 
price of steel and its apparent adaptability to use in the building of cars. 
would seem to warrant the belief that at no distant day the steel passen- 
ger car will supplant those constructed of wood. The former type of car 
undoubtedly possesses many elements of safety superior to those now in 
use. Even in the case of a collision or of fire the resistance is such as 
to assure comparative safety. Of course, in so-large a country, with an 
enormous number of cars in use, it must necessarily be many years before 
there can be any sensible reduction in the number of wooden cars em- 
ployed; but at Jeast a beginning in this direction may be made. In fact, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has begun the construction of steel 
cars of this type, and on the New York Subway a considerable number 
are already in active service. With the extension of the use of electricity 
on the railways, they will, no doubt, find it to their advantage to build 
cars of this type. 

The American railways have justly achieved an enviable reputation 
for speed and comfort. They do not seem, however, to have given proper 
attention to safeguarding the lives of passengers, as in this respect our 
railroads do not compare favorably with those of other countries. That 
the railways are inclined to be slow in adopting improvements, is shown 
by their neglect to provide automatic couplers and air-brakes on freight 
trains until] forced to do so by legislative enactment. It is a remarkable 
manifestation of short-sightedness on the part of men of immense finan- 
cial capacity that they do not always seem to recognize that their own 
interests are best subserved by conforming strictly to the demands of en- 
lightened public opinion. They are disposed to cavil at the expense in- 
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curred in adopting devices that would obviously tend to the safer opera- 
tion of railway trains, entirely overlooking the fact that the employment 
of these safeguards would, in the long run, redound to their own in- 
terest and would more than justify the outlay therefor. 

If less drastic measures will not serve, it will become necessary to hold 
those responsible for the loss of life through railway disasters criminally 
accountable. It does not seem in all cases that responsibility attaches 
to the employees who are operating the trains. The real culprits are, 
not infrequently, the officials or directors themselves, who either fail tc 
provide the necessary safety devices or who tolerate a laxity of discipline 
in observing the rules governing the operations of their lines. 

Whenever a serious railway disaster occurs, there is liable to be an 
hysterical outburst of condemnation of railway officials who neglect their 
duties. These criticisms are usually so virulent as entirely to lose force. 
But accidents like those which occurred recently are becoming so fre- 
quent that it is time for the sober sense of the community to declare that 
they must stop, and to back up the declaration by proceedings so prompt 
and vigorous as to leave no doubt in anybody’s mind as to what is meant. 


HAT is regarded in some quarters as a novel doctrine was 
enunciated by Judge Haruam of Saint Paul in enjoining the of- 


ficers of the Great Northern Railway Company from issuing 
$60,000,000 additional capital stock. In making the restraining order, 
Judge Hariam said: “The issue of stock by a railroad corporation is 
a matter of public concern, and the state has a right to insist that when 
such a corporation increases its stock there shall be value behind the 
stock.” 

If this principle could be made retroactive, and if it were applied to 
existing stocks, and the water all squeezed out of them, what a mighty 
flood there would be! 

Heretofore it has been the practice of many railway and other cor- 
porations indiscriminately to issue new stock, mounting up in some cases 
to hundreds of millions, without seeming to pay any regard to maintain- 
ing a relation between the capital stock and the actual value of the prop- 
erty, the earning capacity or anything else. The ease with which new 
stock can be manufactured has been a potent cause in provoking that 
spirit of hostility to corporations that has grown up in recent years. 

If additions to capital stock are to be made the subject of judicial 
review, some inconvenience may be caused to corporations seeking to en- 
large their capital. On the other hand, there can be no doubt that such 
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a policy, wisely exercised, would do much to remove the cause of com- 
plaints about stock-watering, to the great benefit of the public, of in- 
vestors, and of the corporations themselves. 

For a proper adjustment of -relations between corporations and the 
public there is less need of new legislation or of Federal regulation— 
though in some cases these may be desirable—than there is of a stern 
insistence on their rights by the people. Supine stockholders and public 
officers of a flabby moral and mental make-up are largely blamable for 
the buccaneering style of corporate management. Judge Ha.iam’s 
dictum is evidence of an awakening on the part of the people. 


OME of our railroads have recently experienced such difficulty in 
S borrowing on long-term obligations that they have been compelled 
to resort to the issue of short-term notes. This has been due not 
so much to high interest rates, or even toa dearth of funds, but may be 
attributed to an indisposition on the part of banks and other financia! 
institutions to favor tying their funds up in investments of a permanent 
character. If more favorable conditions exist when the notes mature, 
they can be funded into bonds. Otherwise, they will have to be paid off 
or renewed. 

It is said that between December 1 and the close of January there 
had been over $150,000,000 of these notes issued. This somewhat 
peculiar method of raising capital is not a novelty. In 1903 and 1904 
recourse was had to it, though only to the extent of $55,000,000 in the 
former year and $138,000,000 in the latter. Then as now the absorptive 
powers of the money market for stocks and bonds had been about ex- 
hausted for the time being. In other words, the rate at which corporate 
securities are being manufactured has produced a supply of such securi- 
ties in excess of the demand. If the output could be shortened for 
a while, the demand would catch up with the supply; but it is hardly 
reasonable to expect that the railroads will slacken their calls for fresh 
capital so long as their mileage and equipment are behind the needs of 
the times. 


RANCHES of savings banks were proposed byHon. Freperickx D. 

RB KizpurNn in his’ last report as Superintendent of the Banking 
Department of the State of New York. 

The establishment of branches of the existing savings banks would 

greatly increase the deposits in those institutions, and would at the same 

time afford a safe and convenient place for the wage earners of the state 
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tu deposit their savings, thus adding to the thrift and prosperity of the 
people. Under the law as it now stands it is difficult to establish a new 
savings bank, since the organizers must assume all the expenses until 
such time as the earnings are sufficient to pay the expenses and a divi- 
dend of at least 314 per cent. to depositors. While this rigorous pro- 
vision of the law tends to prevent the extension of savings bank facili- 
ties into some localities where they would be welcome, it also tends to 
keep banks from being started where they are not needed. So far as 
regards the supplying of savings banks to communities now deprived 
of them, that can be done by establishing branches of the existing banks, 
as Mr. Kitsurn suggests. 

But it is not clear that these branch banks would be unobjectionable 
in other respects. Their stock and .bond investments would continue, 
perhaps, to be about the same as those of the parent institution. But 
with real estate loans it would be different. If the deposits of the branch 
were lent on local real estate, there might be a lessening of the average 
safety of such loans, since the proportion of loans on outlying property 
would be increased. On the other hand, if the deposits were lent out 
by the parent institution in the same manner as its deposits are now 
loaned, the people of the communities where the branch banks were lo- 
cated might justly complain that their money was being drained away 
from where the bank was located to be used jn building up other places. 

It might be, however, that by establishing branches the big city banks 
would thus be furnished with an equipment that would make it possible 
to investigate the character of outlying property more thoroughly, sv 
that loans could be made on it with entire safety, thus affording a safe 
and convenient outlet for the deposits of the city banks. 


RADUALLY the large banks of the country are passing into the 
hands of certain groups of financial magnates. If this move- 
ment continues, it will not be very long until the old-time com- 


mercial bank is only a memory, so far as the big cities are concerned. 
There are in New York several banks, however, that are trying to main- 
tain their ancient traditions, and are keeping their stock from falling 
into the possession of the syndicates. 

This change in the ownership of the banks has not been followed, 
as a rule, by mergers. Although a number of institutions are known to 
be under the control of certain interests, it seems to be the policy of the 
latter to continue to operate each bank as a separate unit. 

Perhaps if the movement referred to were carefully studied, it would 
be found to represent nothing more than an exemplification of the 
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tendency toward specializing, which is seen today in so many depart- 
ments of human activity. Nobody has raised any objection when a bank 
announced itself as a Farmers’ bank; nor has there been any well-found- 
ed complaint that a bank organized to meet some special need neglected 
any other interest requiring banking accommodation. 

Specialization in banking has been carried to a much further extent 
in a number of Enropean countries and in Japan than it has in the 
United States. Here practically the same object is attained by passing 
the control of certain banks into the hands of the special interests to be 
served. 

There is some criticism, both here and abroad, of the growth of what 
is called “financial banking,” a term that is evidently intended to cover 
the operations of banks devoting themselves largely to the financing of 
great railway and industrial enterprises. Undoubtedly some of the larger 
banks in the chief cities are gradually passing under the control of men 
identified with enterprises of this character, and it is perfectly natural 
that such banking connections should be desired. The financing of 
enterprises of the character indicated is, of course, just as essential to 
the country’s prosperity as it is to have banks designed to carry on purely 
commercial transactions. The co-operation of banks of this kind with 
those of a commercial character, and the proper adjustment of their 
relations to the interests to be served, will insure the smooth running of 
the country’s financial machinery. 

The question has, of course, been raised whether the banks that de- 
vote themselves largely to the carrying on of these great enterprises may 
not in time become loaded up with securities of a less liquid character 
than commercial paper. Inasmuch as the deposits of a bank are chiefly 
repayable on demand, this is an important consideration. The banks 
that are engaged in business of the kind indicated, however, are in the 
hands of such skillful financiers that it can hardly be possible that they 
have overlooked this point, and it may be expected that they have taken 
the requisite steps to be always in a position to meet the demand of their 
depositors. 

It may be that a great deal of what is termed “financial banking” 
might more properly be turned over to the trust companies, since the 
latter institutions hold large amounts of funds that are left with them 
for long periods of time. 

As the manufacture of corporation securities is proceeding on such 
a tremendous scale—the capital of the companies incorporated in a single 
year mounting up to $3,000,000,000—-it is not at all surprising that 
stocks and bonds should figure more conspicuously in the assets of the 
banks than they did formerly. 
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R. JACOB H. SCHIFF, the well known New York banker, in a 
M recent interview published in Europe, stated that the financial 
conditions now existing in this country are much misunderstood 
in Europe. He further stated that we are suffering from an excess of 
prosperity, which is simply overwhelming us. This statement is based 
on a solid foundation; since, as Mr. Scuirr said, our industries cannot 
find labor with which to master the orders pouring in upon us, and our 
railroads need additional equipment to handle the immense business of 
the country. 

That we have failed to make proper provision for carrying on the 
business enterprises of the country, even at the rate demanded by our 
enormous prosperity, is an evidence that something is lacking in our 
economic machinery. It is not unusual for individuals to be over- 
whelmed by prosperity, especially when it comes upon them suddenly, 
but this country has surely had experience enough in that direction to 
equip it with the wisdom necessary to carry itself becomingly. As a 
matter of fact, however, we seem to learn but little in seasons of pros- 
perity, but wait for the serious reflection induced by periods of com- 
mercial and financial depression to teach us wisdom. Our course with 
respect to currency legislation amply supports this conclusion. Of 
course, it is very doubtful if our bad banking currency system and 
obsolete sub-Treasury methods can be properly charged with responsi- 
bility for a panic, should one unfortunately occur; but they have indis- 
putably aggravated the present unsatisfactory conditions. Although 
this is well known to all who have carefully studied these matters, we 
have not observed the slightest disposition in Congress to enact any 


remedial laws. 


ECRETARY SHAW made an address at the annual dinner of the 
S Missouri Society in New York on the evening of January 31, de- 
voting considerable attention to the currency question. He is re- 
ported as saying that he was in favor of a credit currency, and if the 
country were adopting a new system, that would be the one to be adopted. 
Arguments like this are invariably brought forth to block the wheels of 


progress. Were we to be governed by considerations of this kind, but 
few reforms would be carried out. Reduced to its lowest terms, it simply 
means that tremendous efforts are required to overcome the inertia of 
conservatism, and as most of us are perhaps constitutionally disposed to 
inertia ourselves, we are reluctant to undertake so large a task as that 
of gradually conforming our currency system to a scientific standard. 
While realizing fully the difficulties that must be overcome before an 
2 
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ideal system can be attained, we do not see how matters are to be helped 
by postponing the beginning of the necessary reform measure until some 
future time. Every resort to exceptional devices to mitigate the effects 
of this system will, whatever temporary relief may be afforded, only 
aggravate the disasters which will ultimately visit the country as a result 
of this indisposition to grapple with the situation now, instead of waiting 
until driven to do so by the pressure of necessity. 

Regarding a reserve against emergency currency, Secretary SHaw 
says that it is idle to require such a reserve, for the exhaustion of re- 
serve is what makes the emergency. The Secretary neglected to point 
out an alternative which seems to us most obvious—namely, to provide 
something that will avoid the necessity of depleting the reserve, and 
thereby prevent the emergency. If banks were allowed to issue their 
notes under proper regulations the depletion of reserves, which now 
makes an emergency, as Secretary Suaw very justly stated, might be 
obviated altogether. Of course, with those who prefer to wait until 
financial troubles become painfully acute before resorting to any remedy, 
rather than to find some means of preventing the emergency entirely, 
an argument of this character will have no weight. The contention is 
between those who favor a credit currency to be used at all times, and 
those who are in favor of issuing such currency only under the spur of 
an emergency. There is no doubt that it is exceedingly comfortable to 
have at hand a ready means of meeting financial panics when they occur. 
It would unquestionably be much better, however, were it possible, to 
ward off these panics altogether. 


POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS BY BANKS. 


gence the House Committee on Election of the President, 
Vice-President and Representatives in Congress by a unanimous 


vote authorized a favorable report on the Tillman bill to prevent 
national banks and other corporations authorized by Congress from 
contributing to any election campaign fund and corporations generally 
from contributing to any fund to aid in the election of any candidate 
for Congress, Presidential elector or members of state legislature entitled 
to vote for a United States Senator. 
The committee amended the original measure so as to impose im- 
prisonment upon the directors of an offending corporation. 





FARM MORTGAGE LOANS AS INVESTMENTS.* 
By EDGAR VAN DEUSEN, 


FORMER INSTRUCTOR IN FINANCE, TUCK SCHOOL, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


IntTeEREstT Rate. 


ERSONAL bonds for money loaned, secured by first mortgages on 

P farms held in fee by the borrower, are a type of investinent that 

affords a considerably higher interest yield than the return on 
corporation bonds of equal safety. 

During the last generation the interest rate on farm loans has grad- 
ually fallen, due chiefly to (a) lowering of the legal interest maximum 
by legislative act in different states; (b) better security afforded by farm 
lands under the influence of a continued appreciation of values from a 
succession of good crops and prices during the last decade—rather than 
the reckless speculation of a quarter century ago—and the tendency 
of applicants, in view of the recent agricultural prosperity and growing 
scarcity of available land, to follow legitimate farming rather than roving 
adventure; and (c) an increase of capital for such investment. Instead 
of the regular ten, twelve and even much higher rates—in addition to 
the customary cash bonus or commission of two, five, ten and even more 
per cent. paid by the borrower to secure the loan—the lender’s return on 
good farm mortgages is now commonly five per cent., five and one-half 
per cent. and six per cent. in some cases; the first being roughly charac- 
teristic of older agricultural sections with established land values, the 
second of the new and developing regions of the West, and the last of 
still newer or more uncertain parts. In the South where dependence on 
a single crop involves an extra risk, and among old, time-extended west- 
ern loans, rates of seven per cent. or eight per cent. may be occasionally 
found: but new loans of merit are now seldom placed at above six per 
cent. 

A rate variation of one-half to one per cent. is sometimes found, not 
only between different regions but also within the same state or territory, 
as between eastern and western Kansas or Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tory. The higher rate is due not so much to lesser availability of capital 
as to poorer security and higher risks which some loan houses are willing 
to take: thus, they push out into parts less desirable and more uncertain 
as to crop yield, where more conservative lenders do not operate, and 
where, accordingly, the former exercise a certain monopoly, which may 


* This fourth article in the series on investments will be followed in March 
—instead of this month—with one on stock shares, by the same writer. 
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be increased by the sparse settlement of a region—new or old—which 
limits the number of lenders who can profitably operate in that field. 
Contrary to former financial conditions in the West, the present supply 
and movement of capital is sufficiently free that higher rates are generally 
explained by higher risks, plus at times a degree of lending monopoly as 
above shown. 

Term. 


The usual duration of these loans is five years, though occasionally 
three or seven; while some farm loan agencies commonly lend for ten- 
year periods only, though such loans are often repaid considerably before 
maturity. The increased relative strength of the borrower’s position and 
the demand for these investments show in the changed provisions con- 
cerning returns before expiration of the term of portions of the principal. 
As a fruit of earlier unfortunate experiences with western farm loans, 
this feature was first embodied as an express stipulation for gradual re- 
duction of the principal by partial repayments on successive interest 
dates; now, borrowers hold the privilege at their option to repay on any 
interest day, or occasionally at any time, such parts of their loans as they 
may be disposed or able to meet in amounts of one hundred dollars or 
multiples thereof, or in any sums not to exceed a given amount annually. 
So general has the practice of early repayments become in more pros- 
perous sections, that some farm loan agencies have withdrawn from the 
business because of difficulty to keep out their loaned funds and the need 
of constant reinvestment. 


Ho.pers. 


Though well fitted, when carefully chosen, for conservative private 
investment, the majority of these securities are held by financial institu- 
tions, of which insurance companies—mainly life—are credited with 
about half, while savings banks and trust companies hold much of the 
balance. 

The extent to which farm loans are held by the above institutions 
varies with their individual policy and location: thus, some insurance 
companies will hold large amounts of farm loans, while others will have 
practically none; again, the holdings of a country savings bank would 
naturally far exceed those of a metropolitan institution. 


Loan AGENCIES AND Metuops. 


Farm loans may be purchased from loca] banks or trust companies, 
real estate or abstract companies, private investment firms or loan agents 
——frequently loca] lawyers or insurance agents—through whom the loan 
was originally obtained. To the private person who is rarely able to 
make directly his own mortgage investments but is dependent on others 
for his information as to character and value of the security, the choice 
of an able and reliable agency—as one which supplies many farm loans 
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to savings banks and insurance companies—is highly important. Gen- 
erally speaking, a firm or company specially devoted to making such 
loans will prove a more satisfactory agent than an institution or individ- 
ual to whom this work is incidental. The former will properly have a 
salaried “field agent” skilled in the inspection of properties, and also 
commonly continue to supervise their borrowers and the tangible security 
of loans made through themselves and sold to investors, who are thereby 
relieved from any need to keep personally posted as to maintenance of 
the property, prompt payment of taxes, or other matters which affect 
their security. Again, greater care may naturally be assumed to have 
been used in the original placement of loans owned by the company from 
which bought, than is likely by a mere factor or agent for investment of 
another’s funds. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that a guaranty of loan repayment, 
formerly made by various western “investment companies,” is as unneces- 
sary on a proper loan as it has uniformly proved useless; while deben- 
tures of u company, issued by it in lieu of the farm mortgages on which 
they are based, are less desirable because of the chance and tendency to 
include in their security undesirable and risky loans which singly would 
not be taken, and the principle that here a union of unsound loans does 
not yield strength. 

The mode of institutional investments in farm loans not placed 
directly through their own officers or agents is to purchase conditionally 
from time to time of regular agents quantities of their offerings whose 
merits are later thoroughly investigated at quarterly or semi-yearly in- 
tervals by the corporation’s own agents sent to the field, who thus supply 
a check on and independence of the reports of the original lenders. 
Should any of the loans taken in the meantime seem to them unsafe, the 
loan firm is held to replace them with others satisfactory, which tends to 
mutual care and discrimination. 


Curer Locations. 


Though not confined to certain sections, the peculiar fields of this 
type of investment are in the South, where agriculture is reviving and 
particularly the West, especially in the farming states beyond the 
Mississippi, where the settlement of virgin lands of former reservations, 
the extension of irrigation and the development of dry farming, have 
temporarily added somewhat to the cultivated area and the number of 
such loans now available for investment. Accordingly, the soil character- 
isties later given for illustration are necessarily such as primarily apply 
simply to an important section of these regions where the majority of 
farm loans offered to the public originate. 


Security Basep on True VALUATION AND ITs STABILITY. 


Ultimately, the safety of a loan rests on the double consideration of a 
correct valuation of its security and also the stability of that value, which 
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directly assumes imminent practical importance in case of any attempted 
recovery of the principal. 


Marcin oF VALUE oR Proportion oF Risk. 


But possible instability, through first overvaluation or later deprecia- 
tion of the proporty from any of several causes, and fall of apparent or 
actual value in case of a forced conversion of the security into cash, 
necessitates a margin or excess of the property’s actual value over the 
amount loaned, which margin at any time is essentially the basis and 
measure of a loan’s convertibility. Theory and conservative practice 
have uniformly restricted the maximum amount of a farm loan to fifty 
per cent. of the true value of its tangible security. In a settled section 
which is yet new enough to show a steady and unmistakable increase 
in its general land values, a quite safe loan may sometimes be made 
on a greater portion of appraised worth, since a sixty per cent. or 
even seventy-five per cent. risk may easily diminish to one of thirty- 
five per cent. or twenty-five per cent. during the loan’s life, especially 
when coupled with the customary lessening of principal before 
noticed. A similar excess above the theoretical limit may be also justi- 
fied in older sections where there is reasonable assurance that population 
and land prices will not materially lessen during the life of the invest- 
ment. In such cases reliance must be placed increasingly on the personal 
character and financial strength of the borrower as the loan progressively 
exceeds the usual limit. However, conservative lenders uniformly keep 
below rather than exceed the fifty per cent. principle, especially in newer 
regions, when the loan is commonly for twenty-five per cent to forty-five 
per cent. of the farm’s value, and may often become a ten to twenty per 
cent. risk by maturity. 


VALUATION BY CAPITALIZATION. 


The important task and practical difficulty is to ascertain the prop- 
erty’s true value so that nominal and real risk may coincide. A proper 
determination of this value is the peculiar problem of the “field” in- 
spector of the loan agency, and is generally fixed by a capitalization al 
some arbitrary rate of the farm’s average annual yield valued at some 
chosen price. The crucial question is as to what capitalization rate shall 
be taken in a given instance. Apparently, the central basis of a farm’s 
value is its utility as a productive agency, and the chief measure of this 
utility is the average amount and price of its yield. Were these the 
only elements essential to correct valuation, a uniform rate of capitaliza- 
tion could be applied to distinct properties at any one time. Other modi- 
fying factors, however, so enter into actual worth that a chosen rate of 
capitalization cannot be the same. in all cases, but must be altered to 
allow for peculiar advantages or drawbacks and to produce equivalent 
risks on different farms. Such further considerations pertain to either 
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the farm itself or its general location and environs; as to the latter, 
value will vary with the desirability for a home of the farm and its sur- 
roundings, and especially the tendency of lands in that region to rise, 
fall, or remain stationary in price, for which relative rentals in the 
neighborhood may be compared; between certain farms will be differences 
in value due to their relative states of cultivation and maintenance, and 
particularly to the stability of that income value as affected by uniformity 
of yield, in turn governed both by climate and especially the varied 
adaptability of the farm. Accordingly, right estimation of a farm’s 
value and wise selection of loans involves reference not only to its usual 
past proceeds under a given management but also to the character of the 
products for permanence and uniformity of crops, and further to those 
physical factors which indicate both the best adaptability and potentali- 
ties of a farm and likewise its natural resources which together with sur- 
roundings make for stable or increasing worth. 


I.—PHYSICAL DETERMINANTS OF INCOME AND VALUE. 


The prime factor in the value of a farm within this country’s naturally 
productive area is: 

1. Soil and its character: in structure, this consists of a top soil 
whose nature and texture largely determine the kind of crops that may 


be raised, and which should be at least ten inches to one foot in depth 
to the subsoil, most often largely of clay, and whose degree of porosity 
broadly indicates the measure of the “top-soils,” natural drainage and 
moisture. In texture, the ideal soil, both upper and lower, is one of 
medium porosity, neither so compact that rains run off without penetrat- 
ing, nor so loose that precipitation seeps rapidly away. 

Fertility of a soil, again, varies widely with its composition. Most 
farms will grow more than one product, while a few are equally well 
fitted to produce any or all staple crops, though certain soils have a 
special adaptation for one or two kinds of product, which only can be 
cultivated with much profit or success. A few suggestions merely on the 
merits of different soils and their relation to various crops indicate the 
importance and breadth of this subject. 

For example: 

(a) Black, waxy, heavy soil—a body of clay richly permeated with 
vegetable matter, usually underlies timber areas or may be found in 
bottom-lands, especially in regions of large rainfall like northeastern 
Texas; when well drained, this earth ranks first in richness as a very 
strong and permanent soil, but is limited in adaptability chiefly to timber 
or, when cleared, to corn, of which it yields most bountiful crops, being 
the corn land par excellence. 

(b) Dark, medium-texture loam—whose subsoil is generally looser 
than in the first case and about twelve to eighteen inches below the sur- 
face, such as is often found in “‘second-bottom” lands, or those not sub- 
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ject to overflow, and low valleys, is a readily friable soil of clay and sand 
well supplied with organic matter. It constitutes a rich and one of the 
two best “all-around” soils adapted to any of the common cereals or 
crops. Its presence indicates a choice loan from the soil standpoint. 

(c) Dark, sandy loam—found in the higher valleys and flat lands, 
with porous subsoil but less clay and more sand than the previous loam, 
is an excellent and easily-worked soil that yields good crops of corn. 
alfalfa, potatoes, melons, fruit, ete. Together with the medium loam, 
they constitute the best general farm lands with varied adaptability. 

(d) Chocolate-colored soil—usually has its subsoil nearer the surface 
and more compact. It should produce medium general crops, especially 
of corn and oats, etc., but if sufficiently sandy is well suited to wheat. 

(e) Red soil—varies in quality from poor to fairly good, the lower 
situated being generally the better. The iron present, as shown by the 
color, fits the soil for certain fruits, particularly apples, and when 
sutiiciently sandy to be friable is well suited to wheat also. 

(f) Clay and Gravel soils—are commonly compact and poor absorb- 
ents of rain. Their quality ranges from medium to poor, and their chief 
value is as hay, grass and pasture lands. Fair yields of some ordinary 
crops, however, may be cultivated on the less compact of these soils. 

(g) Ashen-colored and white sandy soils are usually very light and 
poor; while white colored alkali soil is practically worthless, even with 
water. A light sandy soil should preferably be fastened by a plenteous 
sprinkling of trees, as a grove or orchard, to prevent its blowing to cut 
the crops in a section subject to strong winds; for example, pear trees 
will usually thrive where water is near or within eight to twelve feet of 
the surface; but when found only at considerable depth, the growth of all 
products will be extremely poor. 

While the value of extremely rich or poor earths is generally unmis- 
takable, apparently similar soils in different sections, among medium 
grades, may vary somewhat from differences of chemical ingredient or 
climate in their productive merit, as the light colored sandy clay soil of 
Southern California, which yet yields heavy crops of wheat, or some 
gravel soils in the northeast that under proper conditions of moisture and 
drainage constitute desirable farm lands. 

To confirm or supplement a loan report if desired in some cases of 
uncertainty, a soil analysis may be secured at almost any state agricul- 
tural college, or its character in some sections may be authoritatively 
learned from the valuable “soil maps” issued by the Federal Department 
of Agriculture, which now cover around sixty million acres in different re- 
gions, while records of new areas are repeatedly added. 

For fuller understanding of the different quality and utility of soils 
numerous bulletins issued by the agricultural] experiment stations, as well 
as more comprehensive technical works such as Robert’s “Fertility of the 
Land,” or King’s “The Soil,’ may be studied with profit. 

2. Water—proper in quality and quantity for crops, stock and 


~ 


people is hardly less important than soil character. Where live stock is 
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a noteworthy item on the farm an available permanent stream is an at- 
tractive feature, though it may mean a certain amount of rough, broken 
land, fit only for pasture, but naturally well suited to that use; where 
the stream is large, however, fertile bottom-land instead may be indi- 
cated. 

Wells commonly involve the need of wind-mills for dairy uses, and, 
not infrequently being subject to sudden failure at dry seasons in the 
Middle West, should be reported as to permanence and depth which 
broadly indicate the accessibility of water and natural moisture of the 
soil; while a maximum proper depth varies with the section of country, 
a well in the above region from twenty to forty feet deep would indicate 
water reasonably near the surface and hence a more desirable farm in 
that regard. 

The amount of water required for crops will vary somewhat with 
their kind and whether or not their roots naturally run deep, like alfalfa, 
and also with the soil’s porosity; thus, a sandy or loose soil, as cleared 
timber land, requires more water, from some source, than more compact 
earth. The matter is much influenced by the character of subsoil, which 
should be always noted; when especially loose, it permits faster leakage 
of water and drying up of the top soil; while jf very compact it acts as 
a table on which the water rapidly drains off. 

Water shown to exist at a level of around ten feet below the surface 
indicates so-called “sub-irrigated” Jands which are uniformly among the 
best for farms. A preservation of soil moisture through skillful and fre- 
quent cultivation of the surface is the basis of the new “dry farming” by 
which excellent crops of wheat, etc., are grown on sandy grounds form- 
erly deemed fit only for gazing because of infrequent rains. 

In this connection, the matter of irrigated lands as security may be 
briefly noted. Theoretically, a farm whose water supply can be con- 
stantly controlled and scientifically applied as needed furnishes ideal 
conditions. Practically, however, there yet exist certain difficulties or 
dangers which may render such security less desirable than naturally 
watered land of proper character. First and foremost is the risk of 
legal entanglement and litigation over questions of absolute or prior 
nater-rights, which afford great possibilities for complexities of this 
kind, especially since heretofore the matter has been controlled by distinct 
and perhaps conflicting state laws. As irrigation comes more under uni- 
form Federal supervision, however, it is likely that occasions for such 
conflicts will greatly lessen. 

A second risk is an inadequate supply of water when needed. Enough 
moisture and at the right time is obviously essential for successful crops: 
yet the normal tendency, when private irrigation companies control and 
sell the largest possible number of water rights, is to occasion an in- 
sufficiency of water for the several farmers, especially should the water 
shortage occur at some season of important demand. A further trouble 
as to lack of supply is the discrimination which is said to be sometimes 
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shown by official. “gate-keepers” as the result of bribery, whereby one 
farmer profits at the expense of another. 

8. Climate—though not generally referred to in a loan application 
or report, is a direct element in agricultural production, but so intimately 
interacts with the soil element as to make its influence indistinguishable 
except in very broad terms. The two general factors are obviously rela- 
tive heat and moisture. Even the same soils under different climatic con- 
ditions give different results: thus it is that wheat will not thrive in the 
mild climate of the Southern States, even on wheat land; while alfalfa 
is not sufficiently hardy for successful growth north of a parallel in the 
region of Chicago, even on the most fertile soils. “Blue-grass” also de- 
teriorates for its prime use as pasturage under the influence of hot 
weather and rapidly goes to seed. 

Where the quality of agricultural produce is important, as with fruits 
or certain vegetables, climatic influence is not less significant, though it 
is impossible to distinguish clearly the part taken by soil or by climate 
in the production of raisin grapes in California instead of in northern 
Ohio, or of a sugar-beet of one section which excels in the quantity of 
its saccharine substance per ton of vegetable. 

Location where rainfalls are uniformly ample and seasonable plainly 
improves the security value of a farm in regions naturally subject to 
cultivation: the lack of this feature, together with the likelihood of hot 
winds commonly characteristic in regions of scant or irregular showers, 
is largely responsible for the difference in desirability between farm 
loans placed in the eastern or western portions of the West Mississippi 
Valley; though these climatic differences seem to be disappearing as the 
western territory comes more completely under settlement and cultivation. 

Reliable information concerning the general weather characteristics 
in a given section may be readily secured, however, by application to the 
Federal Weather Bureau. 

4. Products—of a farm, as the immediate source of its revenue, are 
the most readily applied test of its value, and must be estimated on the 
basis of averages. As between two equal averages, the further principle 
of uniformity should be applied as a modification significant from the 
standpoint of safety: that is, a farm of fluctuating yields ranks lower as 
security than one of more uniform and regular crops. Accordingly, the 
difference between crops at to hardiness of certainty of yield should be 
considered in determination of the per cent. of risk or margin of value 
to be allowed on any given loan. A further practical application of the 
principle suggests the greater security of land with varied adaptability 
and diversified culture than of an exclusively one-crop farm, especially if 
devoted to such a product as fruit which would require several years to 
come again into yield if once destroyed. 

A farm’s chief crops, furthermore, furnish a significant index con- 
cerning the character of its three fundamentals—soil, water supply and 
climate. Data concerning a farm’s products should be interpreted with 
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refcrence to the region in which the property is situated. Accordingly, 
a proper loan report should show also the character of crops raised on 
surrounding farms. 

Variations, however, in soil, ete., between farms in the same region 
are inevitable, and occasion not only differences in quantity but in the 
kind of crop grown, certain of which may be taken as broadly indicative 
of the general character of the soil in question. The most widely applic- 
able test or indication of first-class soil on a farm is a good white potato 
crop, which—on proper soil—can be grown under practically every cli- 
matic conditions found in the United States. In addition and in cooler 
portions of the country north of about the forty-fourth parallel of lati- 
tude, roughly speaking, wheat may be taken as the test of a prime soil; 
for the next one thousand or more miles southward, until within approxi- 
mately two or three hundred miles of the Gulf, an ample crop of corn, 
oats, clover and alfalfa indicates the presence of a good quality of earth; 
while large crops of alfalfa are the best test of a superior soil, as well 
as of proper drainage, natural or artificial. In the extreme South a full 
yield of cotton furnishes the best mark of fertile land. Watermelons, 
also can be grown in sections as far north as Iowa, and where mentioned 
in a report indicate good soil. 

A rather poor soil, on the other hand, is disclosed by such crops as 
kaffir corn, broom corn, sugar cane or beans—an important crop in cer- 
tain parts of California—which last can be grown in very light earth and 
draw most of their moisture from the air. 

Again, a sandy soil is indicated by such products as sweet potatoes or 
melons, while blue-grass, on the contrary, is grown only on clay. 

Certain crops, furthermore, such as buckwheat or turnips, rapidly 
exhaust the soil and their repeated cultivation on a piece of land is not 
a favorable sign. These suggestions might be indefinitely prolonged, but 
enough is given to show the general significance of the kind of crops and 
importance of some knowledge on these lines by the farm loan buyer. 

Turning to the question of what constitutes a normal yield of the 
staple crops, as a test of soil fertility and cultivation, the quantity nat- 
urally varies in different sections. Rough approximations, however, may 
be given as guides for a discriminating judgment. For potatoes, an 
average of about 150 to 250 bushels per acre should be obtained on good 
soil, or even 300 bushels on superior “bottom-land;” wheat should yield 
under ordinary favorable conditions not less than twelve to twenty 
bushels per acre; corn may be considered a good fair yield at about 
twenty-five to thirty-five bushels per acre; oats may range from thirty- 
five to eighty bushels per acre, but should average about forty or forty- 
five to sixty-five or more bushels; while cotton does well when it gives 
one-half bale or about 250 pounds per acre. Alfalfa produces from one 
to two and a half tons per acre for each of from two to four crops per 
year, one of which may be used for seed; though, when not drowned or 
frozen out, one seeding may last for twenty years. To be fully valuable, 
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a report’s crop statistics should give in addition to the yield per acre the 
prices realized therefor in the particular region involved. 

Turning briefly to the item of live stock, it appears that no rule can 
be predicated as to the amount of stock which should be expected on a 
given farm or the per cent. of acreage which should be given over to 
pasturage. These matters will vary according to the current farm meth- 
ods that prevail in different regions, as well as the peculiar fitness of the 
particular farm. In a new region with fertile soil well adapted to one or 
more special crops, it may be more profitable for the time to raise those, 
even though cattle also might be raised, or should be in older sections 
with depreciating soil. In the West, good soil may properly be left un- 
plowed as hay land, for the peculiar reasons that tame grass will not 
grow there and wild grass roots once destroyed cannot be replaced; though 
in other parts it may be said that over one-fourth the acreage of a farm 
of average size given to pasture in a section where stock raising is not 
predominant would indicate rather poor land, or slack management. 

A normal fertility and utilization of pasturage may be briefly indi- 
cated by reference to the amount of stock per acre of land which it may 
be properly expected to support and yet leave the fodder in thrifty con- 
dition, not eaten out; thus, 114 acres of good pasture should yield ample 
feed for a horse or mule; not over 21% acres each should be required for 
cattle; as a pasture’s chief damage comes from a cutting off of its grass 
roots by the animal’s sharp hoofs, especially when they stand together 
and stamp, an acre should maintain four sheep if they are kept moving 
when they tend to collect between ten and three o'clock. 

An orchard or timber lot is also a favorable feature and product 
that not only adds to the farm’s intrinsic value, but gives a clew to the 
nature and productivity of its soil. 

5. Area and Surface: other things being equal, a large farm affords 
better security for a given risk than a small farm, particularly if but ten 
or fifteen acres and given to a single crop whose failure would leave the 
owner with insufficient land for profitable general farming, and lead per- 
chance to the land’s abandonment. Conservative loan agents usually 
prefer to avoid Joans on small farms of around forty acres: they reason 
that as a family’s living expenses on either a large or small farm are 
practically the same, a less margin for surplus accumulations is afforded 
on the small tract than on the large, and therefore repayment of principal 
is more difficult and uncertain on the small place. In deciding this point, 
however, the wage question should be taken into account when “hired 
help” is evidently necessary to proper cultivation of the place, since a 
smaller farm which can be handled by its occupants may yield more 
profit than a larger one which requires much help. 

The surface of land, whether hilly, rolling or level, is of importance 
both as influencing the ease and economy with which it can be tilled, and 
its liability to be excessively washed by rains and denuded of its best 
soil. The “lay” and slope of land marks its liability to dangerous over- 
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flows when situated in river bottoms, and the character of its natural 
drainage which is important with most crops, and especially with some, 
such as alfalfa which is hopelessly damaged or destroyed by standing 
water even for two days. The presence of surface stone also affects a 
soil’s workability, and is a rough index of its productive nature. The 
extent of waste land such as creek bed, swamp, ravine, or hopelessly stony 
patch should be clearly disclosed in the report. 

6. Locations: the chief utility of farm, as distinct from city land, is 
for the production of an excess of raw materials above what is required 
for consumption by the occupant in the maintenance of his home. Hence, 
the question of location as related to security is chiefly jmportant as re- 
gards accessibility to market, which in turn involves distance and the 
character of lines of travel or communication, as determinative of those 
items in the cost of production. Practically, this calls for good roads 
and a distance from market when teaming is necessary of not over ten or 
a dozen miles. 

Desirable environment is important rather from the social than finan- 
cial side, though it does have a measure of economic importance not hard 
to see. In the valuation, also, of a given farm, the rental or productive 
values of surrounding tracts is of some aid and significance. A further 
important piece of information which may be gathered from a broad 
view of surrounding farms over several years is the tendency of land 
values in that section to rise or fall, which perceptibly modifies the in- 
dividual value of the particular farm. 

7. Buildings-—and similar improvements add somewhat to the con- 
venience of a tract of land and hence to its value as a homestead; but 
such added value cannot be estimated equal to their first cost, even when 
they are well maintained. Their chief significance is as an index of the 
general prosperity and thrift of the owner, and their value should gen- 
erally not exceed twenty-five to thirty-five per cent. of the total value of 
the property as a business proposition. When such improvements are in- 
cluded in the vaJuation on which the percentage of risk is estimated, they 
should naturally be covered by insurance with a policy subrogated to the 
mortgagee. °* 


II. PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS AND PROPERTY. 


The significance and meaning of properly given personal and business 
characteristics of the mortgagor are vital but plain and call for no par- 
ticular comment, even as to nationality. The schedule of personal prop- 
erty owned by the borrower is indicative of his general thrift and finan- 
cial strength; but it should be remembered that while these things, if 
unencumbered, are liable to execution under a deficiency judgment on 
the bond, they are at best but secondary security to the lender, uncovered 
by his mortgage, and may be gone when wanted. 
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III. LEGAL FEATURES. 


Correctness of mortgage, when procured from a reliable house, and 
soundness of its maker’s title to the property may be generally assumed, 
as these matters are passed on by the agencies’ local attorneys to whom 
an “abstract of title” is furnished—by a bonded abstract company or 
firm financially liable for the truth of its transcript of the records which 
uniformly accompanies the application for loan, report, bond, mortgage 
and assignment that constitute the “papers” furnished by reputable farm 
loan agencies. 

As termination, however, of a loan through foreclosure is a possibility. 
preliminary notice should be given to the legal provisions of the debtor’s 
state relative to this procedure and the time during which the borrower 
may remain in possession of the property and its income, together with 
the possible redemption period, which varies in different sections from 
two to eighteen months, before whose expiration an absolute title cannot 
be secured. These matters may properly be regulated, however, by 
special contract of the parties to simplify and shorten the requirements 
in this event. 


CoNCLUSION. 


In fine, it appears that this type of investment—notwithstanding 
some past losses in certain sections due in final analysis largely to lack 
of common prudence and intelligent selection of loans (aggravated by 
the dishonesty of loan agents) coupled with insufficient margin and un- 
due haste to “realize” on the security in the event of foreclosure—when 
offered by reliable houses and discreetly chosen, ranks among the very 
highest as to stability of value and security, especially under present 
“good times” when any need for frequent revaluation because of falling 
values or the likelihood of “granger” legislation or other matters adverse 
to the lender is practically absent. The mainly fortunate experiences 
of insurance companies in their farm loan investments to the extent of 
millions of dollars is further verification of this fact. As to net yield, 
this is not lessened by deductions for brokers’ commissions, etc., since the 
borrower pays the expenses of the loan. 

Lack of prompt marketability has been noted against farm loans, 
though for an individual this is not a necessary drawback. Aside from 
a quasi-convertibility offered by the frequent advance partial payments, 
the private person may often sell his loans, if desirable, to institutions; 
while, for the latter, inconvertibility is perhaps not more characteristic 
of these than of many other good securities in “bad times.” This matter, 
however, may be in time changed by the establishment of national land 
mortgage banks after the principle of the Credit Foncier, as has been re- 
cently advocated. 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND 
COMMERCE.* 


BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LOSSES. 


HESE are coupled together in this treatise for the reason that 
there is generally a very close connection between them. 

A bank cannot lose money by a commercial customer until that 
customer, except in the cases of deliberate fraud, has lost all his capital, 
and is unable to pay his debts. It is also not seldom the case that a mer- 
chant fails by reason of the losses he, in his turn, sustains by his 
customers. 

He may indeed, especially in some branches of trade, fail because 
of a heavy fall in the price of some commodity he deals in. This is a 
contingency that every wise merchant will take special means to pro- 
vide against. 

Then there are the losses that a merchant may suffer by speculation. 

These are not legitimate losses. They ought not to occur at all. 
But they do occur in sufficient numbers to make it necessary for a banker 
to take them into account. 

Both banking and commercial losses are much influenced by the 
condition of the trade of the district in which operations are carried on, 
also by times of prosperity or depression, either in a particular district 
or in the whole country. 

It is, for example, well known that failures are much more common 
in new countries than in old; and in the newer parts, let us say, of the 
United States and Canada than in the older. 

They are also more common, other things being equal, amongst men 
in new industries than in well established ones. 

Of all these things a banker must of necessity take more account 
than a merchant, for the latter in doing business in a new community, if 
he incurs greater risks, can generally make greater profits. But a 
banker is rarely able to do this; hence the importance to him of care in 
having loans adequately secured; also of scrutinizing business bills so 
as to guard against mere accommodation paper being taken under that 
guise. With such precautions as every banker ought, in the reason of 
things, to take, it should be the rule, that even if his customers fail, the 
security should be capable of such realization as will save him from loss. 

Passing, however, from general observations to particulars, it is 
necessary to take note of both commercial and banking losses as matters 
of fact; together with the reasons for failure in one case and loss in the 
other. 


* Continued from January number, page 41. 
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The most effective way of doing this, and it will add point to all 
observations on the subject, will be to cite particular instances of losses. 
Most of these have come under the author’s own observation, and have 
made an indelible impression on his memory. The rest were well known 
at the time to the commercial and banking world. Names, dates, and 
places will, of course, not always be given, for it would not be proper 
to do it; but the cases cited may be relied upon as narratives of actual 
events; every one of them conveying some practical lesson for future 
guidance. 

More than fifty years ago no goods in a certain line of English man- 
ufacture were of higher finish or more beautiful design than those made 
in the great establishment of B. & Co., in Yorkshire. The firm had a 
warehouse in London, and a large part of the goods they produced were 
sent there, and sold to wealthy residents of the capital, or distributed 
throughout the Kingdom from that centre. The leading noblemen of Eng- 
land were their customers; and on one occasion they manufactured a 
magnificent set of goods for the King. 

The members of the firm lived in expensive style, and took the lead 
in the fashionable society of the neighborhood. But to the bankers of 
the district, they came, in course of time, to be known as continually 
short of money. 

They were, however, the kind of people sometimes called “clever 
financiers,” and having several banking towns within easy distance, they 
managed for a considerable time to get cash for checks, by drawing 
sometimes on one bank and sometimes on another, varying the operation 
by drafts upon their house in London; that house repeating the opera- 
tion conversely. 

But as time went on these London drafts occasionally went to pro- 
test. Bankers in the neighborhood got more and more shy, and at 
length refused to cash their checks or bills at all. Finally, the firm came 
to a stop, and went into bankruptcy. 

When the accounts in bankruptcy were presented, the creditors were 
astonished to find that a large landowner in the neighborhood, to whom 
their works belonged, was a creditor for a sum representing the accumu- 
lated rental of some twenty years, or about £20,000 and interest! This 
rent, his steward (with his own good-natured concurrence) had allowed 
to run on year after year without pressing for payment, largely out of 
consideration for the workmen employed in the establishment. 

The estate paid practically nothing. The works were never re- 
opened. The family disappeared from the district. Many local credi- 
tors suffered losses they could ill afford, but the banker spoken of had 
been wise enough to act upon indications of weakness; and, having 
taken measures in time, lost practically nothing. 

The cause of this collapse might be largely traced to the good nature 
of the landlord; for it encouraged the firm in a reckless style of doing 
business. 
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Of artistic tastes themselves, and fond of new designs, they were 
continually bringing out rare and expensive styles of goods; concerned 
only with keeping up their reputation, careless whether they were mak- 
ing profits or not. They were in reality living upon their landlord dur- 
ing all the years of the business; and he, of course, was the chief suf- 
ferer by the failure. If he had done his duty to himself and his estate, 
they would have been compelled to manage their business so as not only 
to make beautiful goods, but to make profits (or retire); and might have 
become a wealthy and prosperous concern, as numbers of other manu- 
facturers in that district had done and are doing at this day. But the 
good nature of their landlord was their ruin. And it has to be added 
that too easy a supply of money has paved the way to ruin of many 
a man in Canada. 

Some years after these events the commercial community of Liver- 
pool was startled to learn that one of the leading banks of the city was 
in difficulties, and had been compelled to apply to the Bank of England 
for assistance. They were still more surprised to learn the cause of the 
embarrassment, which proved to be wholly owing to inordinate advances 
to a single firm! This firm was in the habit of receiving consignments 
of merchandise from foreign houses on a very extensive scale, and ac- 
cepting bills against them. This was their business. They had carried 
it on successfully for many years and had prospered. 

At this time, however, the financial and mercantile position had be- 
come clouded. Markets were dull. Goods were difficult to sell, and 
steadily falling in value. Meanwhile the house went on accepting as 
usual. But their acceptances were constantly maturing, and not being 
willing to sacrifice the interests of distant consignees, instead of bringing 
their goods to sale, they ‘warehoused them, obtaining advances from the 
bank to retire acceptances. 

It so happened that at this time the manager of the bank, well 
known as an able man in the community, was absent for a considerable 
period from ill-health. He had gone abroad, and it was difficult to 
communicate with him. The second officer and the directors had not the 
nerve, and did not care to take the responsibility, of compelling the 
goods advanced on to be sold, but went on making advances, hoping for 
a turn of the tide which would save the house from ruin, and the bank 
from loss. 

Thus the advances, which were only some £50,000 at first, went on 
increasing until they were more than ten times as much, whilst the 
warehouses of the port were becoming overstocked with merchandise 
that was steadily going down in value. 

The situation was becoming terribly serious. To compel sales, or 
refuse further advances, would inevitably ruin the firm, and result in 
enormous loss to the bank, besides demoralizing the market and inflict- 
ing loss on other customers. Under the circumstances the Acting Man- 
ager and the directors became utterly demoralized. So all drifted on 
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together, the advances of the bank mounting up week after week until 
they reached the enormous sum of £750,000. 

Then the crisis came. The resources of the bank were exhausted. 
The Bank of England, which had sometimes made advances to the bank 
(as is often the case in England) in the ordinary course of business, 
was made acquainted with the condition of affairs, but refused to in- 
tervene. The bank perforce stopped payment. An enormous loss re- 
sulted in the realization of the warehoused goods. The mercantile firm 
went into bankruptcy; but scarcely anyone was interested in the firm 
except the bank, which, by its culpable weakness and mismanagement, 
had absorbed the whole affairs of the firm into its own hands. 

The house disappeared from the seaport. And though the bank 
resumed business in a reduced form, it never recovered its credit and 
prestige and was finally wound up, its business being passed over to 
another institution. The bank was the Royal Bank of Liverpool, and the 
time 1847. 

These disastrous consequences all ensued, first, from the folly of a 
mercantile house accepting too heavily against merchandise, and allow- 
ing it to accumulate instead of bringing it to sale; then, and onward con- 
currently in the bank’s making advances to an unreasonable amount 
against the same merchandise, and failing in the courage required to 
face the situation and compel sales; until finally all control was lost, 
and the bank and mercantile firm together drifted into a position from 
which there was no recovery. 

The whole story is fraught with striking lessons to both merchants 
and bankers. There was not, however, a suspicion of wrong-doing or 
fraud by either party. All that could be alleged was a terrible deficiency 
of good judgment and nerve. 

This, however, could not be said of the frightful collapse of certain 
mercantile firms and the City of Glasgow Bank which occurred some 
years afterward. That collapse was a case of mercantile ambition grad- 
ually developing operations spread over nearly all the markets of the 
world, partly legitimate, but in the end grossly illegitimate; also of 
banking ambition, aiming to carry larger accounts than any bank in the 
country; both finally ending in the most astounding financial frauds and 
disasters of the nineteenth century. Of these operations at first there 
was nothing worse to be said than that they were far too extended for 
the capital of the firms interested, and far too extended for the bank 
itself to encourage by advances. After the operations of the firms be- 
came manifestly unprofitable, the bank might have brought the whole 
to a close with a loss of £50,000 or £100,000 at most. But this the 
directors refused to face, and went on making advances, hoping for 
a turn in the tide which never came. Besides this, the accounts of the 
firms (there were four in all) were highly profitable, owing to the mul- 
tiplicity of exchange operations connected with them, and the immense 
amount of interest they carried. So the advances went on increasing, 
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until they amounted to sums far beyond what had ever been heard 
of in Scotch banking. 

Had their operations, even then been all based on merchandise, they 
might possibly have been wound up with no worse result than the 
bankruptcy of the firms, and the loss of part of the capital of the bank. 

There were four firms interested in these operations, differing only 
in name, for they were so interlaced as to be practically one concern. 
And the time came at length when they launched into great operations 
in real estate, and bought not merchandise only, but the land, buildings, 
and plant by which the merchandise was produced, and this in many 
countries, and to fabulous amounts. 

By this time their operations had taken the shape known in com- 
mercial circles as “‘plunging;” that is, buying heavily and selling as 
heavily, entirely regardless of the condition and prospects of any mar- 
ket in any part of the world. 

The natural consequences ensued in the shape of losses to enormous 
amounts. The bank, however, as in the former case, was under weak 
management, and became so hopelessly entangled in the operations of 
the firms that they had to “sink or swim” with their customers. 

Then when the purchases of property by the firms necessitated ad- 
vances of an unprecedented amount, which were inevitably of the nature 
of a “lock-up,” the bank fell into a terrible snare proposed by the 
astute senior partner of one of the firms, and became parties to the 
manufacture and negotiation of what were practically fraudulent bills. 
Facilis descensus Averni. The downward road is only too easy. Once 
embarked in such lines of operation it became impossible to draw back, 
and the authorities of the bank drifted helplessly on. Yet they were 
well aware that the bank was “on the road to ruin,” unless indeed by 
some almost miraculous turn of affairs, and that in various parts of the 
world, these properties could be sold for sufficient to retire the debts of 
their customers and enable the fraudulent bills to be withdrawn. 

But the fortunate turn of affairs never came. 

The masses of bills that had been set afloat bearing the bank’s name 
were constantly falling due in London. To enable them to be met, other 
bills were drawn purporting to be for different transactions of an origi- 
nal character, but which were nothing more than fraudulent renewals. 

The firms, as is the manner of men who have embarked on such 
desperate enterprises, entered upon other engagements, purchased other 
properties up and down the world, (for the whole world was the theatre 
of their operations), made contracts for other masses of merchandise, 
all of which necessitated the floating of other masses of bills, the bank 
being of necessity a party to the whole wretched business. 

The volume of bills therefore went on constantly increasing; and 
as these all finally had their domicile in London, the bankers and bill 
brokers of the city, in spite of skillful devices kept in operation to 
deceive them, began to be suspicious, and to confer with each other. 
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“There are too many of these City of Glasgow Bank bills floating 
about,” they said; and the general feeling was that the volume should 
be curtailed. But none of the parties dreamed of the appalling sum to 
which the total amounted. 

The Bank of England, the great joint stock banks, and the discount 
houses then began to “discriminate against” the bills, as the current 
London phrase is. The signs of constant renewals became more and 
more evident, and they refused to increase the “lines” they held. 

But the plungers were men of resource; and by this time had become 
utterly unscrupulous, both in what they said and what they did. False 
statements were made in confidential interviews. Many of the opera- 
tions were transferred to other financial centres. More and more in- 
geniously contrived batches of bills were set afloat, the name or guaran- 
tee of the bank being attached to all of them. And as it was known that 
the bank was on the principle of “unlimited liability” with a circle of 
stockholders whose wealth in the aggregate was immense, the money 
markets of the world absorbed them. By such means the inevitable crisis 
was deferred month after month. All this while the ordinary business 
of the bank at its numerous branches went on as usual, and was con- 
ducted with the usual prudence of Scotch banking. 

At length, however, the long-dreaded day arrived, and it came about 
thus. 

Some little time before the collapse, the older banks of Scotland had 
been approached with a view to obtaining “temporary assistance,” as 
is customary in such cases. These banks, however, had for some time 
entertained a suspicion that something wrong was transpiring, though 
none of them had the remotest idea of its real character, and still less 
of its enormous extent. 

When, then, assistance was asked, they naturally (and as is custom- 
ary) stipulated that an examination of the condition of the bank should 
be made. 

Before the examination had proceeded far, sufficient was revealed to 
cause the older banks to refuse assistance. This was the end. The 
Glasgow Bank stopped payment immediately. So did the circle of 
dependent firms. And very shortly Scotland was convulsed by the 
astounding revelations that were made of fraud and falsehood on a 
scale never before dreamed of. Week by week enormous masses of 
maturing bills were protested; and as the full extent of the affair began 
to be revealed, London itself stood aghast at the masses of fraud that 
its banks and bill-discounters had been supporting. For a time almost 
everything emanating from Scotland was clouded with suspicion. 

Strong and solvent firms, and banks that had not the remotest con- 
nection with the firms that had carried on these speculations, were sus- 
pected. It appeared likely, indeed, that a general banking panic and 
consequent “run” upon all the banks would spread over Scotland. 

But the rest of the banks met the situation with a high degree of 
wisdom and courage. They determined to act in concert, and announced 
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that they would pay the notes of the defunct bank. This stopped the 
incipient panic. And as it came to be realized what an enormous finan- 
cial strength resulted from the whole body of stockholders being liable 
to the extent of their means, the public excitement gradually subsided. 

But the alarm of the unfortunate stockholders went on increasing; 
and when the report of the committee of investigation was received, an- 
nouncing that the whole of the capital and the reserve fund was lost, and 
that the shareholders would have to pay in addition the unheard of sum 
of £5,200,000 sterling to the creditors of the bank, an unparalleled 
sensation was created, not in Scotland only, but throughout the banking 
world. 

The report of the committee of investigation having made it clear 
that there had been gross fraud and misrepresentation on the part of 
the directors, and certain officials of the bank, the directors, Manager, 
and secretary were apprehended and brought to trial. ‘ The secretary, 
however, was accepted as a witness, as his plea of acting under con- 
straint, and by order of his superior officers, was allowed. 

The trial lasted eleven days, and its revelations were another illus- 
tration of the saying that “Truth is stranger than fiction.” No romancer 
or novelist in the wildest of his imaginations could ever have conceived 
such a series of events as that trial brought forth. They filled the whole 
banking and commercial world with excitement, and caused the expe- 
rienced men of the London money market almost to hold up their hands 
in horror at the operations to which they had unwittingly been parties. 

The mercantile failures were on a scale of almost unprecedented 
magnitude for that time; the liabilities of Jas. Morton & Co. being 
£2,500,000, of Smith, Fleming & Co., £1,600,000, of Matthew Bu- 
chanan & Co., £1,310,000, of James Wright & Co., £750,000, besides 
others of smaller amounts. The total liabilities of the circle amounted 
to nearly £6,500,000! The assets were a mere nothing, and almost the 
whole loss fell upon the bank and its unfortunate stockholders. 

For them, indeed, the catastrophe brought about misfortunes that 
till then were unparalleled. Suicides and madness ensued. Numbers 
of respectable families were reduced to poverty, and to such an extent 
did this prevail that a public subscription, which resulted in a very large 
amount of money being raised, was set on foot for their relief. Thus 
it came about that numbers of persons throughout Scotland, who would 
but a short time before have abhorred the idea of receiving aid from 
without, found themselves compelled by the pressure of poverty to accept 
the benevolence of the public. 

One very extraordinary contingency happened in connection with 
the liquidation, which up to that time could not have been conceived 
possible. The Caledonian Bank, a well-managed institution with head- 
quarters in Inverness, had taken as security from one of its debtors 
four shares of £100 each in the City of Glasgow Bank. The shares at 
the time were well quoted, and considered good property. The name 
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of the Caledonian Bank was therefore on the Glasgow Bank’s register 
at the time of failure, and thus this bank was liable to the extent of its 
whole capital for the Glasgow Bank’s debts. It was therefore included 
amongst the “wealthy stockholders” who were expected to contribute 
large sums te make up the deficiencies of other stockholders who were 
reduced to poverty. The knowledge of this produced great excitement 
in the North of Scotland, especially amongst the bank’s depositors and 
shareholders. A “run” set in. The bank struggled bravely for a time, 
but eventually was compelled to suspend payment. 

Its doors remaincd closed for some months. Meanwhile a large 
guarantee fund was raised, negotiations for settlement were entered upon 
with the liquidators of the bank, and ultimately £11,000 was accepted 
in discharge of the liability. It seems incredible that this immense sum 
had to be paid as the result of taking the Glasgow Bank’s shares to 
secure a trifling debt of £400. But so it was. The bank resumed busi- 
ness with the universal good-will of the people of Scotland, and of the 
other banks, and has continued in a prosperous condition ever since. But 
it had the misfortune to furnish this severe object-lesson of the danger 
of taking unlimited bank shares as security. The danger is not so great 
since the general adoption of the principle of limited liability; but even 
now, the large amount of uncalled capital general in English banks 
might be a cause of serious loss if a similar case arose. 

An embarrassing question connected with the disaster was the lia- 
bility of persons who were simply shareholders as trustees or executors. 
The liquidators announced their intention to hold all these as liable in 
their personal estates; a demand which spread consternation over a 
wide circle. 

Executors and trustees naturally contended that the liability attached 
solely to the assets of the estates they administered; a severe liability 
indeed in many cases, and inflicting untold misery upon widows and 
children who were dependent on the provisions of wills made in their 
behalf. But that there should exist, over and above this, a personal 
liability of the trustee himself to the extent of his whole fortune, -was 
deemed incredible. It seemed utterly inequitable. Litigation therefore 
ensued, and a test case being carried to the highest court in the realm, 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, that court decided that 
the trustees were personally liable. The judgment was considered by 
numbers of people, probably the majority, as contrary to reason and 
equity, but the decision of the court conveyed by the Chancellor was 
deemed a masterpiece of legal acumen and subtle reasoning. Needless 
to say, it broke with frightful severity upon numbers of persons who 
had never derived benefit from the stock. By such severe measures, how- 
ever, the whole of the creditors of the bank were ultimately paid. 

When things began to resume their ordinary course throughout Scot- 
land, a profound impression took possession of the public mind, not in 
Scotland only, but wherever the principle of unlimited liability prevailed, 
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viz., that the system was dangerous; and that some means must be de- 
vised which would prevent such ruinous disasters again overtaking their 
stockholders. What was required was some statutory limitation of lia- 
bility at the outset, so that all purchasers and holders of stock would 
have accurate knowledge of the worst that could happen to them, in case 
of misfortune befalling the institution. 

Legislation already existed in the Joint Stock Companies’ Act by 
which any company could limit its liability; and amendments were made 
extending the operation of the act, so as to make it suitable to the cir- 
cumstances of banks. 

One condition of the legal adoption of the principle of limitation 
was distasteful in the extreme, viz., that any bank or company desiring 
the benefit of its provisions must add the word “limited” as an essential 
part of its title. 

Many banks were afraid of injury to their credit by the addition of 
the obnoxious word. In Scotland this requirement was felt to be par- 
ticularly distasteful to the majority of the banks, inasmuch as the three 
oldest institutions of the country, the Bank of Scotland, the Royal Bank 
of Scotland, and the British Linen Company, all claimed that they were 
on a limited basis already by their charters; and that there was no need 
for them to add the word to their title. The rest of the Scotch banks 
therefore, were particularly averse to the use of the word, as they con- 
sidered jt would place them in an inferior position before the public. 
The leading London banks, however, gradually adopted the principle, 
enlarging their subscribed capital so as to create a large margin of un- 
called liability; and added the word “Limited” to their title. This, as 
experience has proved, did them no harm. Depositors and the public 
were alike satisfied: and, gradually following their example, the joint- 
stock banks of England and Ireland almost all adopted the principle. 

The Scotch banks, who had at first stood out, at length overcame their 


fears, and the same result followed. ‘The whole joint-stock banking of 


Great Britain and Ireland is now therefore conducted on the principle 
of limited liability, with a large reserve of uncalled capital. 

And from the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank, as well as that 
of the Western Bank of Scotland some years before, all bankers have 
learned that ambition, push, and what is called enterprise, are not ele- 
ments of good banking. These two banks were distinguished by these 
characteristics from the first, and not seldom twitted their neighbors 
with their slow, old-fashioned methods. 

Time, however, and events, justified them. 

G. H., 


Former Gen. Mgr. Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 





TRUST COMPANIES— THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 


By CLAY HERRICK. 
FORMS AND RECORDS FOR THE SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


HE savings department has come to be one of the most important 

T departments of trust companics, particularly in communities 

where the savings banks have not had great development, and in 

many cases furnishes the largest part of the business. The records of 

this department are comparatively simple; and since the deposits are not 

as a rule active, a small clerical force can readily handle a large number 
of savings accounts. 


THEY 


I hereby agree to the regulations of 
The Blank Trust Co. governing savings accounts, 
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FIG. 230.-SIGNATURE CARD. 


The forms and records used are practically the same as those em- 
ployed by the regular savings banks. For a very full treatment of 
printed savings bank forms, based on samples furnished by savings 
banks from all over the country, the reader is referred to a compilation 
of savings bank forms issued in June, 1906, by the Savings Bank Section 
of The American Bankers’ Association. 


* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MAGA- 
ZINE, page 31. 





TRUST COMPANIES. 


OprENING AN AccouUNT. 


When a person wishes to open a savings account, assuming him to 
have been properly identified, the first thing necessary is to have him 
place his signature on the signature card as a means of identification in 
future transactions. Formerly signature books were used, and there are 
a few companies which still use them; but the advantages of cards for 
this purpose are so many that their use is becoming nearly universal. 
A few companies use both the book and the cards, keeping the former 
for permanent record, and using the cards for daily business. Figure 
230 shows a simple form of signature card, whose size is 3x5 inches. 
A more elaborate form is shown in Figure 231. The amount of in- 
formation called for on the card varies greatly, according to the policies 


I hereby agree to the Rules and By-laws of 
THE BLANK TRUST COMPANY governing savings|No. 45 
accounts. 
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FIG. 231.—-SIGNATURE CARD. 


of the officers and local circumstances. Besides the signature, the items 
always included are the address, the number of the account and the date 
on which the account was opened. Among the other items of informa- 
tion often called for are the following: Both home and business ad- 
dress; occupation; employer’s name; age, or date of birth; birthplace; 
married or unmarried; father’s name or mother’s name, or both, some- 
times the whole name being asked for, and sometimes the first name 
only; husband’s or wife’s name; maiden name (if a married woman) ; 
native state; nationality; introduced by; source of account; remarks. 
A few companies require the signature to be witnessed. The majority 
of signature cards contain a simple agreement like that shown in Figure 
230, but a few contain quite elaborate contracts to abide by the rules 
and regulations, etc., and a few provide no agreement whatever, assum- 
ing that the opening of the account and the leaving of the signature 
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FIG. 232.—DUMMY SIGNATURE CARD. 


implies such agreement. As to the matter of what is needed on the card 
in the way of information for future identification, it is evident that 
there is considerable difference of opinion. If the account is an active 
one, there can be little question about identification. If, however, the 
account once opened remains dormant for a period of, say, ten years, 
the signature alone will hardly he a satisfactory means of identification, 
inasmuch as a person’s signature is apt to change materially within a 
few years. In such cases it is undoubtedly of advantage for the com- 
pany to be in possession of information of a private character concern- 
ing which an outsider is not apt to be posted. In taking the signature 
of a woman, the teller should always learn whether the title is Miss or 
Mrs., and note the fact on the card, if the signature itself does not show 
it. 

The signature cards are filed in the drawers of a cabinet which is. 
placed where it will be easy of access by the tellers and the savings book- 
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keepers. They may be filed either numerically according to the num- 
bers of the accounts, or alphabetically according to the names of the 
depositors. If filed alphabetically, they serve as an index to accounts 
(which otherwise must be provided in a separate book or set of cards), 
thus saving much time and work. If this plan is adopted, however, great 
care must be exercised to keep the list always complete, and to remove 
the cards of closed accounts promptly and place them in a separate file. 
It often happens that the required signature cannot be obtained at the 
time the account is opened, and it is therefore necessary, in order to keep 
the card list complete as an index, to have a temporary card to place in 
the files until the regular signature card is completed. Figure 232 
shows such a “dummy signature card.” 

Savings accounts are often opened in the names of two persons, 
either of whom is to be permitted to withdraw the funds. In such cases, 
both signatures must of course appear on the signature card, together 
with the notation that either may draw. This notation is also placed on 
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FIG. 234.-AUTHORITY FOR JOINT CONTROL. 


the ledger page and on the pass-book. Joint accounts are also opened 
with the agreement that in case of the death of either of the parties the 
account is to belong to the survivor. 

For the signatures pertaining to such joint accounts, some companies 
use the ordinary signature card and make upon it the necessary nota- 
tion, either with pen or with a rubber stamp, while others provide a 
special card. Some consider that a brief notation answers the purpose, 
forms used being these: ‘Subject to the order of either and the sur- 
vivor; joint account; to be drawn by either or the survivor; either may 
draw; balance at death of either to belong to and be paid to the sur- 
vivor.” Others deem it better to have on the card a more formal con- 
tract, such as the following: “We, the undersigned, hereby declare that 
we are the joint owners, in joint tenancy, of the money that is now, or 
may hereafter be, deposited in the Blank Trust Company in our joint 
names, as signed hereto, and of any interest that may accrue or be 
credited thereto; and that either of us may draw and receipt for the 
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whole or any part thereof, either before or after the death of the other; 
and that at the death of cither of us the survivor shall be the absolute 
owner of the balance then due the account, as surviving joint tenant, and 
is hereby authorized to receive the same from said company on his in- 
dividual check or order therefor.” An interesting discussion of the 
company’s liability in the case of such an account, written by Thomas 
B. Paton, and entitled “Legal Aspects of Payment to Survivor of Joint 
Account,” is found in the proceedings of the Savings Bank Section of 
the American Bankers’ Association for 1906.f 
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When an account is opened in the name of a society or corporation, 
the signature card must contain the signatures of the officer or officers 
authorized to draw; and it is necessary also to have a certificate that 
such officers have been given such authority in due form. The custom 
with some companies is to take the signatures on a blank signature card 
which is placed in the regular files, and to have the certificate on a 
separate form, one of which reads as follows: 


¢This article is printed in The Bankers Magazine for November, 1906, p. 774. 
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“This is to certify that at a meeting of 

SOPs 5-65 BO SAS ose » whose 
signature appears below, was duly elected of said company, 
and as such is hereby authorized to draw funds from and to give in- 
structions concerning the account of said company with The Blank 
Trust Company. This authority to remain in full force until revoked 
by action of the of said company, and written notice thereof 
given. 


Signature of 


This certificate must be made by an official other than the person author- 
ized to withdraw funds.” 


Form 261 
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FIG. 236.—DEPOSIT SLIP FOR SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 


Some companies use a special signature card for these accounts, the 
signatures usually appearing on the face, and the certificate on the 
back of-the card. 

After an account has been opened, it sometimes happens that the 
owner wishes to give to another person authority to withdraw funds from 
his account for a time, or perhaps to become permanently a joint owner 
of the account. In the former case, an order like that shown in Figure 
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233 answers the purpose well. If the account is to be permanently 
changed to a joint account, many companies prefer to close the old ac- 
count and open a new one, in regular form; but some provide forms to 
be signed by the owner of the account authorizing the change. 


Tue Deposiror’s Pass-Book. 


After having filled out the signature card and deposited his funds, 
the customer is given a pass-book, a common form of the inner pages of 
which is shown in Figure 234. Some pass-books have another column 
for the entry of interest; but the more common custom is to use the form 
shown in the figure, and either to enter the interest in red ink or use a 
1ubber stamp for the interest entry, as shown in the figure. Where 
interest in credited semi-annually, as is the usual case, different colored 
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FIG. 237.—-SAVINGS WITHDRAWAL SLIP. 


inks are used in stamping the two interest entries for each year; as for 
example, red ink for the January interest and blue ink for the July 
interest. Some companies pay interest in April and October. The iuner 
pages of the pass-book are usually cut off along the line above the 
words “Date,” “Withdrawn,” ete. in Figure 234, so that the headings 
of the first and last account pages may be seen, at whatever page the 
book is opened. The rules and regulations of the company are usually 
printed on the first or last page or the cover, together with such adver- 
tising matter as is deemed best. The depositor’s name is often entered 
on the front cover as well as on the inside of the book; but customers 
often dislike this, and some companies therefore omit entering the name 
on the cover. 

Usage differs in the matter of requiring savings depositors to fill out 
deposit slips with their deposits. In some cities all trust companies re- 
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quire such deposit slips, one form of which is shown in Figure 235. 
Other forms are like the ordinary commercial deposit slip, with the ad- 
dition of the number of the pass-book. In other places the use of deposit 
slips is entirely done away with, the depositor simply handing his deposit 
to the teller, who enters it on his deposit journal and on the pass-book. 

There is also a difference of usage as to withdrawals from savings 
accounts, a few companies requiring from the depositor no receipt other 
than the entry in his pass-book. The usual custom, however, is to require 
the signing of a savings withdrawal slip or receipt, two forms of which 
are shown in Figures 236 and 237. Under either plan the pass-book 
must always be presented when the withdrawal is made. Special forms 
are often provided for cases in which the withdrawal is for the full 
amount of the account, these forms differing from those shown chiefly 
in the addition of some, such words as “in full of account” or “being the 
full amount of deposits and interest on my account.” 
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FIG. 238.—SAVINGS WITHDRAWAL SLIP. 


Savings depositors frequently wish to issue orders or checks against 
their accounts, and this is usually permitted, although care must be exer- 
cised lest the account be used as a regular checking account. The forms 
used for this purpose are much like an ordinary check, with the addition 
of the pass-book number and a notation that the “pass-book must ac- 
company this order, unless left at the bank.” Figure 238 shows such 
an order. Some companies provide a special form of order where the 
withdrawal is for the full amount of the account. It is often required 
that such orders be witnessed. 

The rules of many companies provide that withdrawals from savings 
accounts may not be made except after written notice, which must be 
given a certain time in advance. This time varies from ten to ninety 
days and frequently varies with the amount to be drawn. The notices 
are filed according to their maturities, and the withdrawal must be made 
within a certain period (usually ten days or thirty days) after such 
maturity, or a new notice is required. Figures 240 and 241 show forms 
used in this connection. 


(To be continued.) 
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WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT OF THE PORTLAND TRUST COMPANY OF 
OREGON. 


LITTLE over one year ago the Portland Trust Company of 
A Oregon, at Portland, Oregon (known all over this country as the 

“oldest trust company in Oregon”), established a woman’s depart- 
ment, in charge of Harriet E. Moorehouse. Experience has shown in this 
case that such a department supplies a long-felt want. The average 
woman, even though she be more or less familiar with other lines of busi- 
ness, is timid when it comes to banking. She feels she is ignorant on this 


HARRIET E. MOOREHOUSE 
Manager Woman's Department, Portland Trust Co. 


subject, and dislikes to stand in line and ask questions of the busy man 
at the window who is obliged to be brief. He explains to her in business 
terms that she is not familiar with; she becomes confused, and very often 
turns away knowing little more than before. A bright cheery corner, 
well equipped with comfortable chairs, desks and writing material, daily 
papers and a public phone, with a woman to greet her pleasantly, one 
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who can advise and look after her wants in every particular, will make 
the woman depositor feel at ease. If the right woman is in charge of 
the department she will gain her confidence, and thus make a friend for 
the trust company, who will in turn speak to her friends, and the com- 
pany will thus gain a continuously widening circle of customers. 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES. 


HE annual report of the Superintendent of the Banking Department 
of the State of New York contains the following in relation to the 
trust companies of the state: 

Eighty-five trust companies reported upon the call of the Super- 
intendent of Banks as of August 6th, 1906, as against eighty on Septem- 
ber 5th, 1905. In each year an additional trust company was authorized 
between the dates of the reports and September 30th, so that the net in: 
crease in the number of this class of institutions for the year was five. 
The Holland Trust Company in New York, which had long been liquidat- 
ing its affairs, and had done no new business in years, has been placed in 
the hands of receivers, with the assent of its management, and is continu- 
ing the process. The Real Estate Trust Company changed its name to 
the Fulton Trust Company. The only other changes in the list during 
the year were the addition of five new institutions, as follows: 


NAME. Location. Date. Capital. 


Columbia Trust Company............ New York . 1, 1906 $1,000,000 
Security Trust Company.......cseces Schenectady 2c, , 1905 150,000 
Rockland County Trust Company..... rr Jan. , 1906 100,000 
Citizens’ Trust Company PROGORIR.. o06ccccces Feb. 28, 1906 100,000 
Hudson Trust Company.............. New York 25, 1906 1,000,000 


The Columbia Trust Company was chartered in 1871, by a special 
legislative act, as the Mutual Benefit Life Policy, Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, with subsequent changes of its corporate title to the Commercial 
Trust Company, and then to the New York and London Trust Company. 
It had been in a dormant state for many years, and in 1904 an act was 
passed by the Legislature to cure any question of the possible forfeiture 
of its charter, and expressly to require that when jit should be opened for 
business it be under the supervision of the Superintendent of Banks. It 
began active operations in December, 1905. 

The Security Trust Company of Schenectady proceeded at once after 
its authorization to change its name to the Citizens’ Trust Company, but 
owing to delays in fitting up its offices it did not open its doors until 
September 24th, 1906. 

The Citizens’ Trust Company of Fredonia was organized by the same 
interests which owned the Citizens’ State Bank of Fredonia, which went 
into voluntary liquidation when the trust company was authorized. 

The Hudson Trust Company of New York represents practically the 
same capital as that of the United National Bank, now in liquidation. 

The Knickerbocker Trust Company of New York increased its capital 
during the year from $1,000,000 to $1,200,000; the Franklin Trust 

4 
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Company of Brooklyn from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000; the Albany Trust 
Company from $300,000 to $400,000, and the Lincoln Trust Company 
of New York from $500,000 to $1,000,000. The only decrease in capital 
for the year was in the case of the Bowling Green Trust Company, which 
reduced from $2,500,000 to $1,000,000. 

Since the beginning of the current fiscal year, the Commercial Trust 
Company of New York, with a capital of $500,000, and the New Nether- 
lands Trust Company, with a capital of $1,000,000, have been authorized. 
The latter does not expect to open for business until February, next. The 
Carnegie Trust Company, which was chartered in 1898 by special act 
of the Legislature as the Security Assurance Company, opened for busi- 
ness in New York city in December. It has a capital of one million 
dollars, and a paid-in surplus of half as much. In December the 
Chautauqua County Trust Company, at Jamestown, without advance con- 
sultation with this department, and without even notification to it, was 
converted under the National Banking Act into the Chautauqua County 
National Bank. Such a procedure by a trust company in this state was 
altogether unprecedented, and the question of its legality was referred 
to the Attorney-General. There was no question as to the integrity of 
the institution, but only as to the lawfulness of its conversion. The At- 
torney-General holds that the transaction was legal in this case, where 
the company had confined its operations to those of a distinctively com- 
mercial character, and held no trusts of any sort, though he is of the 
opinion also that a trust company organized under the Banking Law of 
the State of New York which had exercised its powers as such by accept- 
ing and executing trusts, and which was still acting as trustee, would not 
be authorized to change to a national bank, and that any attempt on the 
part of such a trust company to so change should be promptly enjoined 
by the Banking Department from such action. 

The whole number of trust companies in existence in the state at this 
date is eighty-eight. 

Notice of intention to organize two trust companies, one in the city 
of New York and one in Lockport, were recently filed in this Department. 

Comparison with certain of the items appearing in the reports as of 
August 6th, 1906, with the same items in the reports as of September Sth, 
1905, is here given: 

1906. 1905. 


Number of companies reporting 85 80 
Capital $64,800,000 $63,350,000 
Surplus and undivided profits on book 

value of stocks and bonds 168,420,043 155,055,465 
Surplus and undivided profits on mar- 

ket value of stocks and bonds 171,580,836 162,081,840 
Cash on deposit 127,030,588 159,549,895 
Cash on hand 45,568,984 28,816,974 
Total resources 1,406,244,458 1,500,147,309 


The ratio of surplus on book values to capital, which was as 244.7 to 
100 in 1905, is seen to have increased to 259.9 to 100 in 1906, while on 
market values it is 264.7 to 100, as against 255.8 to 100 in 1905. 





NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANIES. 


By HERBERT P. WENIG, 


AUDITOR, WINDSOR TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 


N interesting table is presented herewith showing the deposits of 
A the New York and Brooklyn trust companies for a series of 
years, and comparing their relative positions. 
The following recapitulation gives in a condensed form the changes 
that have taken place in the total deposits of the companies for the 
years named. 


Recapitulation of Table showing deposits of New York and Brooklyn 
Trust Companies for the years 1902, 1903, 1904, 1905 and 1906, 
with increase or decrease for the respective years, excluding secre- 
tary’s, treasurer’s and certified checks. 


DEPOSITS. INCREASE OR DECREASE. 
744,041,000 
713,913,000 *$30,128,000 
1,016,465,000 302,552,000 
926,977,000 * 89,488,000 
Nov. 14, 1906 959,556,500 32,579,500 increase over 1905. 
Dec. 31, 1906 947,198,500 20,221,500 increase over 1905. 
* Decrease. 
Net increase 1902—Nov. 14, 1906 $215,515,500 
Net increase 1902—Dec. 31, 203,157,500 


A net gain of over $200,000,000 in four years indicates that the 
trust companies of the city are still growing at a satisfactory rate. 

It was not to be expected, of course, that the enormous gains of a 
few years ago could be steadily maintained, and perhaps this was not 
desirable. The increase in deposits of late years has represented merely 
a healthy progress. For a time it was thought that the craze for or- 
ganizing new companies had subsided, but only lately three—the Car- 
negie, Hudson and Commercial have begun business, and others—New 
Netherlands, Pan-American, International, Interboro, Irving, Atlas, and 
a company projected by the Heinze copper interests—are now in process 
of organization. 

In the past year the companies under consideration have made 
a gain of $20,000,000 in their deposits, compared with a loss of $89,- 
000,000 for the preceding year. What is of more importance than 
these fluctuations, which to a greater or less extent are caused by 
circumstances affecting all banking institutions substantially alike, is the 
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fact that the general deposits of the trust companies of the city are 
almost as Jarge as those of the great clearing-house banks. , 

A fair comparison can be made with the following figures as called 
for by the Banking Department, as of Nov. 12, 1906, for the national 
banks and as of Nov. 14, 1906, for the state banks and trust companies, 
which include cashier’s, secretary’s, treasurer’s and certified checks. 


Comparison of Clearing-House Banks and Trust Companies. 


Due Trust Companies Due General 
and Banks. Depositors. 


National banks (as of Nov. 
12, 1906) ..............$496,215,400 $643,921,500 

State banks (as of Nov. 14, 
229,195,000 


$873,116,500 


(Certified checks, about $150,- 

000,000.) 
Trust Companies (as of Nov. 

14, 1906) $103,425,200 $870,497,400 
(Certified checks, under $10,- 

000,000.) 


Excess of banks over trust 
companies $441,826,600 $2,619,100 


These figures show that the clearing-house banks under the amount 
“due general depositors” have a slight advantage over the trust com- 
panies, but against this is to be reckoned the large amount they show as 
due banks and trust companies. Yet another item to be taken into ac- 
count is $150,000,000, approximately, shown by them as outstanding 
certified checks. That the clearing-house banks are the custodians of a 
considerable part of the banking reserves of the entire country accounts 
for the large deposits due to banks and trust companies. Another fact 
to be considered in this comparison is that there are fifty-four clearing- 
house banks (thirty-five national and nineteen state), as against forty- 
nine trust companies. In the last five years, ending with 1906, there 
have been seventeen new trust companies formed, eleven have been ab- 
sorbed or merged and six have had their titles changed. 

The growth of the trust companies does not seem to have been at the 
expense of the national or state banks, as these institutions are nearly all 
enjoying unequalled prosperity. 

The trust company owes its success to the fact that there was a need 
for such an institution in the country’s financial economy, and to the fur- 
ther fact that this need seems to have been well supplied. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE BANKER 


RELATIVE POSITION IN DEPOSITS O 


COMPILED BY HERBER 


NAME, Relative 1902. Relative 1903. Relative Increase Relative 1904. Relative 
Standing. December. Standing. December. Increase. over 1902. Standing. December. Increase. 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 
Bankers (a) <e 23 $10,085,000 $10,085,000 $18,498,000 
Bowling Green $11,413,000 20 11,087,000 *326,000 7 18,931,000 
Broadway (b) 2,544,000 37 2,780,000 236.000 4,315,000 
Central 8 40,862,000 9 33,730,000 *7,132,000 46,675,000 
Colonial 18,668,000 14 17,086,000 *1,582,000 26,069,000 


Columbia (c) 
Commercial (d) 
Commonwealth (e) ee 
Trust Co. of the Republic. 36 
Empire (f) a ie 
Empire State 1,122,000) 1,329,000 | 
MeVickar Realty a 1,226.000 f ~ 1,083,000 , aig 
Equitable (g) 13,615,000 22,302,000 8,687,000 41,327,000 


Farmers Loan & Trust 45,596,000 49,683,000 4,087,000 82,878,000 
Fifth Avenue 13,268,000 12,643,000 ? ‘ 17,864,000 
Fulton (h) 7.020,000 6,522,000 7,720.000 
Guaranty 29,307,000 33,222,000 59,416,000 
Guardian (i) 1,467,000 1,049,000 2,518,000 


Hudson (j) P en ae en 
United Nat. Bank ... ,319, x a , 1,364,000 
Italian-American (k) . a o> oe 577,000 
Knickerbocker (1) .... ” 33,543,000 742, f 55,332,000 
Washington Bank ee 826,000 a ne oe 
Lawyers Title Ins. 3 77. GD <- se oe os 
Central R. B. & T.. 1 12,155,000 7,095,000 *5,060,000 9,811,000 
Lincoln (n) 2,707,000 7,382,000 4,675,000 13,150,000 


4 


© SAS epgorops 


Manhattan 13,959,000 10,334,000 *3,625,000 16,621,000 
Mercantile 3 54,396.000 48,669,000 *5,727,000 74,793,000 
Metropolitan (0) 14,242,000 20,208,000 *2,724,000 27,371,000 


Atlantic Trust én 8,690,000 dese “s aia 
Morton 51,035,000 40,100,000 *10,935,000 53,544,000 
1,482,000 3,943,000 2,461,000 5,491,000 


N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust 28,716,000 28,912,000 196.000 33,337,000 

New York (q) on me a 51.408,000 
N. Y. Sec. 45,911,000 t 29,942,000 1 - 
Continental ee 13,194,000 a 14,328,000 ' os - 

Standard 19,632.000 10,229,000 *403,000 17,465,000 

Title Guar. & Trust (r).. 3,063,000 16,312,000 6,067,000 22,632,000 
Manufacturers oe 7,182,000 t + .* 

Trust Co. of America (s).... .. 17,971,000 - 14,498,000 ) es 19,383,000 ) 
North American 10.778,000 12,507,000 , ’ 17,762.000 ~ 
City Trust ev 13,525,000 | = 11,752,000 | wa ss 15,440,000 | 


52,837,000 48,055,000 *4,782,000 53,829,000 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust.. 16,220.000 16,471,000 251,000 30,270,000 
United States 59,535,000 46,961,000 *12,574,000 58,244,000 
Van Norden (t) 4,824,000 5,418,000 594,000 8,050,000 
Washington 9,067,000 9,267,000 200,000 10,475,000 
Windsor (u) 1,274,000 4,093,000 2,819,000 5,442,000 


BROOKLYN TRUST CO.’S 
Brooklyn 1 13,984,000 13,738,000 *246,000 15,855,000 
Citizens’ ae ee ae xe 
Flatbush 1,210,000 1,372,000 162,000 1,965,000 
Franklin 8,053,000 8,037,000 3 10,493,000 


Hamilton 6,129,000 6,166,000 7,117,000 
Home (w) os os a me 
Jenkins (x) oz ae a mx 

Coney Isl. & Bath Bch. Bk. 170.000 390.000 220,000 850,000 
Kings County 2 8,534,000 9,409,000 875,000 10,227,000 
Long Island Loan & Trust.. 7,050,000 6,605,000 *445,000 7,777,000 


5,845,000 ; 6,020,000 175,000 7,715,000 

People’s (y) 10,660,000 ) 11,677,000 | 1,005,000 15,147,000) 
Wallabout Bank ae 829,000 ei 817,000 { ‘és ais 853,000 ( 
Williamsburg 4 4,315,000 5,368,000 ,053, 6,095,000 
Queens County (z) .. i ° oe ‘ 565,000 


$744,041, oe " $718,913,000 *$30,128,000 $1,016,465,000 


(a) Began business 1903. (b) Began business 1902. (c) Began business 1905. (ad) Began business 1906. (e) Began business 1902. 
changed to Empire. (gz) Name changed from American Deposit & Loan Company 1902. (h) Name changed from Real Estate 
Realty Bond merged 1905. (n) Began business 1902. (o) Atlantic merged 1903. (p) Began business 1902. (q) Continent 
and name changed to Trust Company of America 1905. (t) Began business 1902. (u) Began business 1902. (v) Began 


* Decrease, 








1 DEPOSITS 





rease 
pr 1902. 


085,000 
326,000 
236.000 
132,000 
582,000 


087,000 
625,000 
498,000 
915,000 
418,000 


, 060,000 
675,000 


625,000 
727,000 
724,000 


782,000 
251,000 
574,000 
594,000 
200,000 
,819,000 


*246,000 


220.000 
875.000 
445,000 


175,000 
005,000 


eeeeeee 


128,000 


iy 1902. 


egan business 1906. 


Relative 1904. 
Standing. December. 
18 $18,498,000 
17 18,931,000 
37 4,315,000 
10 46,675,000 
15 26,069,000 
43 "608,000 
38 "3,196,000 
ii 41,327,000 
1 82,878,000 
19 17,864,000 
31 7,720.000 
3 59,416,000 
39 2,518,000 
41 1,364,000 
44 577,000 
5 55,332,000 
28 9,811,000 
24 13,150,000 
21 16,621,000 
2 74,793,000 
14 27,371,000 
58,544,000 
35 5,491,000 
12 33,337,000 
3 51.408,000 
20 17,465,000 
16 22,632,000 
“) 19,388'660 
8 17,762.000 '- 
ay 15,440,000 ' 
6 53,829,000 
13 30,270,000 
4 58,244,000 
29 8,050,000 
26 10,475,000 
36 5,442,000 
23 15,855,000 
40 “1,965,000 
25 10,493,000 
33 7,117,000 
42 "850,000 
27 10,227,000 
30 7,777,000 
32 7,715,000 
22 15,147,000 ) 
se 853,000 ( 
34 6,095,000 
45 565,000 


$1,016,465,000 


Relative 
Increase. 


24 
20 
18 


15 


29 
22 
16 
14 
17 
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Increase 
over 1903. 


$8,413,000 
7,844,000 
1,535,000 
12,945,000 
8,983,000 


19,025,000 


33,195,000 
5,221,000 
1,198,000 

26,194,000 
1,469,000 


ee eeeeeee 


2,716,000 
5,768,000 


6,287,000 
26,124:000 
7,163,000 
13,444,000 
1,548,000 


4,425,000 
7,138,000 


teeeee 


5,774,000 
13,799,000 
11,283,000 

2,632,000 

1,208,000 

1,349,000 


2,117,000 
“" 593,000 
2,456,000 


951,000 


eee eeeeee 


1,695.000 

3,506,000 

"727,000 
565,000 


$302,552,000 


(h) Name changed from Real Estate 1906. 
(q) Continental & N. Y. Security merged, and name changed to New York 1904. 


(p) Began business 1902. 
a (u) Began business 1902. 


(v) Began business 1905. 


Relative 1905. 


Standing. December. 


17 $20,197,000 


16 21,766,000 
38 3,940,000 

3 «58,329,000 
14. 23,611,000 
40 ~ 2,827,000 
48 "191,000 


39 3,345,000 


18 18,685,000 


1 70,578,000 
20 «17,035,000 
33 7,827,000 
10 40,391,000 
37 4,574,000 
45 “1,245,000 
46 1,372,000 

2 61,125,000 
28 10,225,000 
i9 17,084,000 
24 18,344,000 

9 41,847,000 


13 25,676,000 


" 42,390,000 


36 5,597,000 
11 31,047,000 


8 42,068,000 


23 16,134,000 
12 28,318,000 


6 43,889,000 
15 —- 28,189,000 
5 50,924,000 
29 9,084,000 
27 10,810,000 
31 8,745,000 
21 16,995,000 
47 943,000 
41 2,574,000 
25 —-12,003,000 
35 7,063,000 
42 2,334,000 
43 1,300,000 
26 —-10, 889,000 
32 8,379,000 
30 8,870,000 
22 16,610,000 
34 "7,260,000 
44 1,298,000 
$926,977,000 


(i) Began business 1902. 


Relative 
Increase. 


10 
6 
32 
1 
38 
7 
33 
27 


(w) Began business 1905. 


Increase 
over 1904. 


$1,699,000 
2,835,000 
*375,000 
11,654,000 
*2,458,000 


2,827,000 


*22,642,000 


*12,300,000 
*829,000 
107,000 
*19,025,000 
2,056,000 


*119,000 
795,000 
5,793,000 


3,934,000 


*3,277,000 
*32'946,000 
*1,695,000 
*11,154,000 
106,000 


*2,290,000 
*9,340,000 


*1,331,000 
5,686,000 


*9,940,000 
*7,131,000 
*7,320,000 
1,034,000 
335,000 
3,303,000 


1,140,000 
943,000 
609,000 

1,510,000 


*54,000 
2,334,000 
450,000 
662.000 
602,000 


1,155,000 
610,000 
'1,165.000 
733,000 


*$89,488,000 


Relative 
Standing. 


15 
19 
40 

3 
16 


36 
48 
49 
37 
is 

1 
21 
31 

7 
39 
44 
46 

2 
34 
i7 
27 
11 
14 
8 
38 
10 

9 
24 
12 


(e) Began business 1902. Formerly Trust Company of Republic—name changed 1903. 
(j) Began business 1906 and es 
(r 

(x) Absorbed Coney Island ; 


1906. 
Nov. 14. 


$24,532,000 
18,678,000 
3,551,000 
59,187,000 
22,760,000 


5,828,000 
845,000 
500 


eee eeeees 


20,696,000 


77,737,000 
17,135,000 
8,223,000 
38,891,000 
4,820,000 


2,242,000 
‘1,705,000 
62,454,000 


20,857,000 


11,115,000 
34,613,000 
25,287,000 
38,364,000 

5,561,000 


34,865,000 
37,242,000 


13,872,000 
31,024,000 


54,262,000 
26,678,000 
59,179,000 
7,971,000 
9,674,000 
11,618,000 


18,292,000 
1,356,000 
3,151,000 

14,729,000 


7,282,000 
3,079,000 
2,724,000 
12, 287.000 
8,345,000 


8,314,000 
15,850,000 
"7,884,000 

1,881,000 


$959,556,500 


COMPILED BY HERBERT P. WENIG, AUDITOR WINDSOR TRUST co., NE 


Re 
In 


(f) Empir« 


SEE ARTICLE, PAGE 215. 


) BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANTES. 


co., NEW YORK. 








Increase Increase 
Dec. 31, ’02, Dec. 31, ’02, 
1906. Relative Increase Relative to Relative 1906. Relative Increase Relative to 

Nov. 14. Increase. over 1905. Increase. Nov. 14,’06. Standing. December. Increase. over 1905. Increase. Dec. 31,'06. No. 
532,000 + $4,335,000 3 $24,532,000 16 $23,473,000 7 $3.276,000 3 $23,473,000 i. 
,678,000 45 *3,088,000 11 7,265,000 18 19,597.000 44 *2,169,000 10 8.184,000 4 
551,000 34 *389,000 39 1,007.000 40 4,306,000 26 366,000 34 1,762,000 3. 
|, 187,000 19 858,000 5 18,325,000 3 50,834,000 48 *7,495,000 9 9,972,000 4. 
760,000 38 *851,000 18 4,092,000 15 24,531,000 19 920,000 12 5,863,000 5. 
828,000 8 3,001,000 15 5,828,000 36 5,987,000 8 3,160,000 11 5,987,000 6. 
845,000 20 845,000 41 845.000 43 2,579,000 11 2,579,000 30 2,579,000 7. 
500 33 *190,500 44 *2,070,500 49 500 32 *190,500 42 *2,070,500 8. 
806,000 12 "2,461,000 23 "8,458,000 37 ‘5,927,000 10 "2,582,000 23 3,579,000 9. 
696,000 13 2,011,000 i3 "7,081,000 19 18,806,000 31 *" 421,000 15 5,191,000 10. 
,737,000 3 7,159,000 1 32,141,000 1 78,446,000 1 7,868,000 1 32,850.000 11. 
,135,000 30 100,000 20 3,867,000 21 16,722,000 34 *313,000 25 3,454,000 12. 
»223,000 26 396,000 37 1,203,000 34 7,219,000 37 *608,000 41 199,000 13. 
891,000 41 *1,500,000 9 9,584,000 : f 45,704.000 3 5,313.000 6 16,397,000 14. 
820,000 28 246,000 24 3,353,000 39 5,336,000 20 762,000 22 3,869,000 15. 
, 242,000 18 997,000 40 923,000 45 2,334,000 17 1,089,000 40 1,015,000 16. 
,705,000 27 "333,000 33 “1,705,000 46 "1,826,000 23 “" 454,000 32 1.826.000 ‘17. 
454,000 16 1,329,000 2 28,085,000 2 62,141,000 18 1,016,000 2 27,772.000 18 
485,000 44 *2,740,000 46 #4,670,000 35 "7,132,000 45 *3,093,000 45 *5,023,000 19. 
857,000 6 8,773,000 6 18,150,000 17 21,387,000 5 "4,303,000 5 18,680,000 20. 
115,000 42 *2,229,000 45 *2.844,000 27 11,846,000 2 *1,498.000 43 *2,113.000 21. 
,613,000 49 *7,234,000 48 *19,783,000 11 31,947.000 49 *9,900,000 49 *22.449,000 22. 
,287,000 35 *389,000 30 2,355,000 14 27,304,000 13 1,628,000 19 4,372,000 23. 
364,000 47 *4,026,000 47 *12,671,000 9 39,197,000 46 *3,193,000 47 *11,838.000 24. 
561,000 32 *36,000 19 4,079,000 38 5,367,000 33 *230,000 21 3,885,000 25. 
865,000 5 3,818,000 14 6,149,000 10 33,749.000 9 2,702,000 16 5,033,000 26. 
242,000 48 *4,826,000 49 *21,863,000 8 40,359,000 43 *1,709,000 48 *18,746.000 27. 
872,000 43 *2,262,000 25 8,240,000 23 15,008,000 40 *1,126.000 18 4,376,000 28. 
024,000 11 2,706,000 4 20,779,000 12 29,512,000 16 1,194,000 4 19,267,000 29. 
625,000 46 #3,475,000 id 7,351,000 6 48,087,000 47 *5,013,000 13 ‘6.813.000 30. 
, 262,000 1 10,373,000 34 1,425,000 5 48,676,000 4 4,787,000 44 *4,161,000 31. 
,678,000 7 3,539,000 7 10,458,000 13 28,807,000 - 2 5,668,000 ¥ 12,587,000 32. 
179,000 2 8,255,000 43 *356,000 4 49,781.000 41 *1,143,000 46 *9,754,000 33. 
.971,000 39 *1,113.000 26 3,147,000 31 8,092,000 39 *992,000 26 *  3.268,000 34. 
674,000 40 *1,136,000 42 607,000 28 10,381,000 36 *429,000 38 1,314,000 35. 
618,000 9 2,873,000 8 10,344,000 26 12,076,000 6 3,331,000 8 10,802,000 36. 
,292,000 17 1,297,000 re | 4,308,000 20 17,474,000 22 479,000 24 3,490,000 37. 
,356,000 25 413,000 35 1,356,000 48 1,451,000 21 508,000 37 1,451,000 38. 
,151,000 24 577,000 31 1,941,000 41 3,018.000 24 444,000 33 1,808.000 39. 
729,000 10 2,726,000 12 6,676,000 24 13,508,000 14 1,505,000 14 5,455,000 40. 
,282,000 29 219,000 38 1,153,000 33 7,258,000 30 195.000 39 1,129,000 41. 
,079,000 21 745,000 27 3.079,000 42 2,635.000 28 301,000 28 2.635.000 42. 
,724,000 14 1,424,000 28 2,554,000 44 2,557,000 15 1,257,000 31 2,387,000 43. 
287.000 15 ‘1,398,000 21 "8,703,000 25 12,529,000 i2 "1,640,000 20 3.995.000 44. 
345,000 31 *34,000 36 1,295,000 29 8,656,000 29 277,000 36 1,606.000 45. 
314,000 36 *556,000 29 2.469,000 30 8,448,000 35 *422.000 29 2.603.000 46. 
850,000 37 *760,000 16 4,361,000 22 15,873,000 38 *737,000 17 4,384,000 47. 
$84,000 22 "" 624,000 22 8,569,000 32 "7,578,000 27 “" 318.000 27 3.263.000 48. 
881,000 23 583,000 32 1,881,000 47 1,737,000 25 439,000 35 1,737,000 49. 

556,500 $32,579,500 $215,515,500 $947,198,500 $20,221,500 $203,157,500 


(f) Empire State began business 1902. McVickar Realty began business 1902. These two companies merged 1904, and name 
1 absorbed the United National Bank. (k) Began business 1904. (1) Absorbed Washington Bank 1903 (m) Centre! 
904. (r) Manufacturers’ merged 1903. (s) City and Trust Company of America merged into North American Trust 
ney Island & Bath Beach Bank 1905. (y) Absorbed Wallabout Bank 1905. (z) Began business 1904. 
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INCREASING A BANK’S BUSINESS. 
BY J. H. GRIFFITH, 


HE one great problem with progressive bankers everywhere is how 
to increase profitable business. It is becoming more and more 
difficult to keep the expenses of banking down, while the deposits 

and balances increase. It is, of course, conceded that the business of a 
bank may be increased almost indefinitely, especially in large cities, by 
paying a high rate of interest on “daily” balances—meaning uncollected 
out-of-town items mostly—or by calling at a firm’s place of business 
for deposits, delivering pay rolls and the like, or extending an unsafe 
line of credit at ridiculously low rates; but to increase profitable banking 
business is no easy matter. 

Two so-called progressive methods of banking in our large cities 
have done much harm, and some of the banks and trust companies which 
have been conspicuous in adopting these methods may yet find that they 
have sown a wind to reap a whirlwind. One method is the swelling of 
deposits at any cost to influence the value of the stock of a bank or trust 
company. No matter what the character of the account, the proportion 
of out-of-town checks or clerical work required to handle it, if there 
was only a good balance in sight it was welcomed. In fact, it has been 
the boast of some large bank promoters in New York that they could 
carry a million or more deposits to any bank which they might under- 
write or purchase. The one great object is to get a big amount of 
deposits for the sake of booming the stock and giving the promoters a 
chance to sell out at a profit. The business of such a bank is rarely 
satisfactory to any one but the stockholders who are anxious to unload, 
and sometimes even they do not get out in time. 

Another equally reprehensible method is the getting of a line of 
deposits by all sorts of promises, such as free collections, high rate of 
interest and almost unlimited discounts, the undesirable customers being 
weeded out as business increases. It is an exceedingly difficult matter 
to change the status of an account after it has been running for a time, 
and keep the customer. Many banks officers are continually trying to 
increase the balances of customers on the plea that out-of-town checks 
are slow of collection or that a good line of discount is only justified by 
large bank balances. In these days of sharp banking competition there 
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is, however, always a breaking point, as many a bank official has found 
to his sorrow. In large cities, when a merchant feels that his bank is 
‘stiffening’ up too much, he usually leaves it and goes elsewhere. It is 
better never to take an account than to take it with the foreknowledge 
that it will not be handled continuously on the same basis as it is opened. 

If then satisfactory business cannot be obtained by underbidding 
competitors, how can it be obtained? There are in Manhattan perhaps a 
dozen banks whose deposits have increased but slightly in ten years, 
while neighboring banks, without illegitimate competition, have quad- 
rupled their deposits in the same time. Why this difference? The 
answer may be summed up in the one word “publicity.” The publicity 
may be obtained by advertising, properly so-called, or by personal solicita- 
tion or a combination of the two. As in all mercantile lines, the best 
form of publicity for banks comes from personal solicitation. In bank- 
ing lines this assumes a great variety of forms. The treatment a 
customer receives at a bank is, of course, important. It has been said 
that the best advertisement is a pleased customer—and this is in a meas- 
ure true of banking; but it is usually much more difficult to get a cus- 
tomer than it is to keep him. The publicity which results in business 
through solicitation is necessarily among people who rarely, if ever, go 
inside the bank. It is probable that the best form of solicitation is that 
of the executive officers of the bank through clubs, churches and in some 
casts through side business affiliations. A successful bank is usually 
one with tactful and popular officers, and they are the best solicitors. 
It is, however, impractica] for the executive officers of a bank to do very 
much of this work, except in the line of duty during banking hours or 
socially afterward. During the last few years the custom has become 
general for banks to have special solicitors to get business. Many of 
the so-called prosperous banks owe much of their increased business to 
the work of skillful representatives who have made a special study of 
the art of getting new bank business. 

There is still a lingering feeling that jt is somewhat undignified 
for a bank or trust company to solicit business direct. The work, there- 


fore, must be done with the utmost skill and delicacy. Good business 


men do not change their banks or open new accounts as they buy books 
or patent coin-trays. A successful book agent would probably make 
a very poor bank solicitor, and this probably explains the failure of so 
many would-be “deposit boomers.” 

In the first place, a bank solicitor must be a good business man— 
thoroughly conversant. both with banking and merchandising. The 
more authority he has from the bank the more successful he is likely 
te be. An honorary title, such as third vice-president or assistant cash- 
ier, is a great help to a solicitor. Being familiar with banking and 
mercantile methods, the next thing is to have a proposition which appeals 
to a business man. This, unfortunately, too often takes the form of 
free collections, interest on daily balances, or enlarged lines of discount, 
either of which may be but a temporary expedient to catch new business. 
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Aside from such propositions, however, there are always business houses 
who can improve their financial condition by either changing their bank 
or their methods. A good solicitor will advise with such firms and show 
them how the institution he represents can help them. It is a common 
thing to find firms who have really been imposed upon by their bank. 
They have paid six per cent. for loans when money was only worth 
five. Their line of credit has been curtailed unnecessarily, and when 
they have left a large balance in their bank for a considerable time, 
they have received no interest for it. 

Many of the older bank officers never voluntarily help a_ business 
house to improve its financial condition unless they are forced into it 
through fear of losing the account. This is where the successful solicitor 
gets in his fine work. In many cases it is “a word and a blow and the 
blow comes first.” The solicitor gets the account before the conservative 
bank official has an opportunity to revise his terms with the customer. 
It is a peculiar fact that nearly all business men like to discuss their 
bank account and banking relations. As a rule they will give a solicitor 
every opportunity to show where they can save even a small percentage 
on their balances, but at the same time he must be fully conversant with 
the whole situation. For example: the representative of one of the 
largest clearing-house banks in Manhattan was highly elated when the 
head of a large dry-goods house offered him their account, the only 
condition being the free collection of out-of-town checks. It is needless 
to say that his feeling changed when he interviewed the cashier of his 
bank. A live, industrious, intelligent and honest solicitor can add 
very largely to the business of any reputable bank or trust company, 
and provided their work is done properly, it is just as legitimate and 
dignified as that of selling any sort of merchandise. The one condition 
of success is an honest desire to develop the business and improve the 
relations between the business man and the financial institution which 
serves him. Given a reasonable proposition, a good solicitor should add 
very largely to the business of a bank without any impertinent solicita- 
tion, sacrifice of dignity or illegitimate competitive methods. 


SECURING THE CO-OPERATION OF BOARDS OF DIRECTORS. 
: ‘HE advantages of a strong, active board of directors to a banking 


institution that aspires to achieve more than ordinary success, 
are too apparent to admit of discussion. Many banks and trust 
companies have directors whose names are synonyms of integrity, finan- 
cial strength and high standing in their community, but how to make 
these directors a working power in increasing the business of the bank 
is sometimes a problem. 
The consolidation of two trust companies recently in an eastern city 
brought to the presidency a young man of ability, personality and en- 
terprise, who immediately took up the work of building up his company. 
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His board consisted of twenty-five men of high standing, including 
merchants, lawyers, bankers and business men. He began by charging 
off all items of furniture and fixtures, and every piece of paper of ques- 
tionable value. Then he had a thorough audit made with a complete 
statement of every loan jn the bank, showing the absolute condition of 
his company on that date. This statement he placed before his board 
with the request that each member acquaint himself with the true con- 
dition of the institution in whose direction he was taking part. 

Having secured the full confidence of his board, with provision for 
its continuance by a similar semi-annual audit on a date fixed by a com- 
mittee and unknown to the president, he one by one enlisted the services 
of the directors in securing new accounts until all were enthusiastic and 
working heartily in the interests of the company. This esprit de corps 
has been further strengthened by various acts of courtesy, a readiness 
to discuss matters at length and a willingness and indeed insistence on 
the directors knowing everything going on. 

Results—almost a record in the community in securing new accounts, 
stock rapidly increasing in value and an all-round strengthening of re- 
lations which augurs wel] for the future of this company. 


WEALTH A CREATION. 


PEAKING at the People’s Forum at New Rochelle, N. Y., on Jan- 
uary 20, President Schurman of Cornell University said that the 
subject of huge fortunes so completely obliterated all others that 

many thoughtless and ignorant persons assumed that impoverishment of 
the many had resulted from the enrichment of the few. All this vague 
thought and sentiment rested on the tacit assumption that wealth. like 
dirt, was lying around and needed only to be picked up and that one 
man had as good a right to pick it up as another. 

“The fact is,’ said President Schurman, “that wealth is a creation. 
The colossal fortunes of the millionaires and billionaires, excepting, of 
course, those that have been dishonestly acquired, are positively con- 
tributions to the sum total of human wealth. These fortunes have been 
created from possibilities of nature and human society divined by the 
genius and organizing ability of great captains of industry. The rest 
of us should not be the richer, but poorer, had these men of economic 
genius not created their vast fortunes.” 


MONEY MAY BE BEAUTIFUL. 


ET us no longer cheat our consciences by talking of filthy lucre. 
Money may always be a beautiful thing. It is we who make it 
grimy.—‘“A Window in Thrums” (J. M. Barrie). 





BANK AUDITS. 


ARE THEY BENEFICIAL, OR OF ANY PRACTICAL VALUE TO A BANK? 
By CHARLES W. REIHL 


O answer this question with a negative or an affirmative would be 

T easy, and to many satisfactory; but to others it is still a point in 

question and they have not fully made up their minds which way 

it should be answered. For the benefit of all let us consider the question 

in its proper light, and thus see what advantages or disadvantages, what 

benefits or injuries, if any, come to the bank or trust company that passes 
under the searchlight of an audit. 


TyorovcH ExaMINATIONs WELCOMED BY BANKERs. 


It will be admitted by observing business men, whether in commercial 
or banking lines, that it is a strong and commendable feature of the 
up-to-date banker’s method of work that they believe in open and free 
publicity of their bank’s dealings. This is manifested not only by the 
statements and advertisements they prepare for the public, but by the 
fact that they have disinterested competent auditors come in and thor- 
oughly examine the bank, its assets, its liabilities and its methods—-and 
sometimes its men--—and have them make their report to the directors and 
through the directors to the public. 

Every thoroughly honest banker and bank clerk welcomes a careful 
examination of his work by one who has the necessary authority and is 
fully qualified to make the examination. They welcome it because they 
know their work is right and that they are honest, and because such an 
examination will reveal these things to others. 

It is not many years since bankers, as a class, were filled with the 
idea that they were in a business or profession that placed t!em above 
suspicion and above being questioned, and that from their exalted posi- 
tion they could look down with a cold and icy stare upon auy who did 
not agree with them, or upon those who did not show the reverence and 
fear they were expected to show. The idea was a false one, and, like 
other false things, is passing away. May it pass more rapidly! 


Tue Banker A Pusiic SERVANT. 


The truth of the matter is that the banker is really more of a publie 
servant than the retail merchant or the common carrier; he is trusted by 
the public more than the members of any other class of men, rot cxcept- 
ing pastors and doctors, and because of that trust he should so conduct 
his bank that no suspicion can possibly be attached to his dealings. 

The knowledge of this real obligation to the public has been growing 
and has been taking root in the minds of bankers, and in a number of 
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cases has brought forth fruit. Inquiries are being made concerning com- 
petent parties to make the audits; auditors have been consulted; the mat- 
ter is being considered by directors in many banks and trust companies 
—these things prove that there is life in the root, and as life must mani- 
fest itself, it is only a question of time when we will see an abundance 
of fruit of this kind. While the growth is slow in some cases, in others 
it has reached maturity and the audit has been made and the result so 
satisfactory that directors have decided to have audits made at certain 
periods-—at least once a year. 

These statements are known to be facts by many bank men, and 
those who know them would answer the question at the top of the article 
with an emphasized affirmation. 


Avupitors As PERMANENT OFFICIALs OF BANks. 


In some banks auditors are employed as permanent officials. It is 
their duty to be the watch-dog, as it has been expressed, of the bank, 
to see that the work is done properly, that the clerks are attentive, that 
the statements made are absolutely correct—in short, to do for the officers 
and directors what they themselves have not the time to do. The banks 
that have their permanent auditors show that they recognize their duty 
to the public, to the depositors, to the stockholders and to the employees; 
for although last to be mentioned, the duty to the employees is not by 
any means the least. It is the duty of the board of directors to throw 
every possible safeguard around their employees, from the president to 
the messenger boy and janitor, so that the temptation to which every 
man is liable will not come with its powerful suggestion that detection 
is improbable. 

While the permanent auditor is a good safeguard, it can not be said 
that he absolutely prevents wrong-doing. His continual presence in the 
bank is likely to breed a familiarity that the designing employee takes 
advantage of and soon learns how to do wrong and cover it in such a 
way that the auditor is not likely to discover it. I would not, under 
any circumstances, cast reflection on the permanent auditors and their 
work; for many of them have done the banks excellent service. But 
it is believed that their work should be supplemented by independent 
audits, conducted by competent auditors who are thoroughly familiar 
with all departments of bank work and who know whether such work is 
being done properly or not. 


Bank Avupitors SHoutp Have a Practica KNowLepGe oF BANKING. 


J 


commercial bookkeep- 


The auditors who know figures and “figuring,” 
ing, debits and credits, but are not acquainted with the principles and 
methods of banking, are not the ones to make the bank audit. They 
could do good work but not the best work, because, as some bankers 
have learned by experience, they have to ask too many questions concern 
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ing the workings and machinery of the bank. The prospect of the com- 
ing of able auditors at an unannounced and unexpected time tends to 
act as a strong deterrent to all employees who may be tempted to do 
wrong and feel inclined to yield to the temptation; but if they find that 
the auditors are not acquainted with banking methods and depend on 
the clerks to instruct them in the mysteries, tempted clerks may be en- 
couraged to wrong-doing after the auditors leave, thinking they can 
cover it the next time by plausible explanations. 


Examinations UNpbEerR State AND Nationat AuTHORITY. 


The examinations made by national and state examiners are good in 
their way and as far as they go, but they do not go far enough—they 
are, at their best, not much more than superficial. Those who have 
served at the desks in banks know that the experienced clerks often com- 
ment on and laugh at such examinations. But in justice to these ex- 
aminers, many of whom are capable bank men, jt should be said that they 
are not to be blamed for the deficiency in the examinations, for the con- 
ditions under which their work is performed do not permit of thorough 
examinations being made. Many of these men prefer to do more thorough 
work, and as the matter has been and is now being agitated they may 
before long have the privilege of making more complete examinations. 


Even though these examinations may be improved, it should always be 
remembered that they are for the satisfaction of the national or state 
governments and not for the information of the directors or the enlight- 
enment of the public. 


Directors’ ExaMINATIONS. 


The directors of each bank are supposed to examine the bank at 
least once a year, and in some banks they do go through the form; but 
it is always an examination more in form than in fact. It is impossible 
thoroughly to examine a bank of any size in a day; and as the directors 
usually complete their examination in a few hours, it must be admitted 
that the examination is not thorough. 

The tellers’ departments can be examined in a short time—it de- 
pends on the amount of cash carried. The loans, discounts and collat- 
erals may be gone over and the amounts proved in a few hours. Trial 
balances may be taken off the ledgers without much time being spent on 
the work. An audit that includes only these points will not require very 
many hours, but they are simply the first steps in the proper audit. 

Comptroller Ridgley knows, probably better than any other man, that 
the examinations made by directors in person are not so thorough as they 
should be. Knowing that the directors make examinations he said, quite 
recently: “The directors may be entirely ignorant of what is being done, 
but it is their fault, if they allow themselves to be kept in ignorance. 

It is becoming more and more common to find directors making 
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or causing to be made thorough examinations and audits of the bank. 
The main thing for the directors is to require complete reports 
from all officers and have them verified by directors who are not officers, 
and to make frequent and complete examinations. These should be 
made by the directors independently of the officers, and when possible, 
competent outside accountants should be employed to do the work thor- 
oughly.” ° 
It is very seldom that the directors are able to make an examination 
independently of the officers, either because they do not have the time 
to give to it or because they are not well enough acquainted with the 
details of the clerical part of bank work to understand what course to 
take to follow up the many points that arise. The thing for them to 
do under such circumstances is to employ competent accountants to make 
the examination for them. 


Wuar a Trorovcn Avupit SHoutp Cover. 


The examination made by accountants must be thorough in every 
particular, if it is to be of real value; and to be thorough it must include 
every department of the bank. This cannot be done in a day or two, and 
even if it could it would not be wise to do it so quickly, because in the 
haste some things would have to be taken for granted, while others would 
be slighted or overlooked entirely. 

A thorough audit includes not only one day’s work but the work cov- 
ering a period leading up to that day; for things may be covered or 
concealed by the work of previous days that can not be uncovered unless 
the examination includes the work of that period. The work of every 
desk in the bank should be gone over—even the department that handles 
the time collections. But very few banks are willing to pay for so 
thorough an audit, and so they usually stipulate with the auditors just 
what they want done, and beyond that point the auditors cannot go unless 
they discover something in the course of their work that makes it seem 
necessary to extend their operations to other departments. 

Bankers seldom think it necessary to audit the collection department, 
and the department is not often conducted in such a way that an audit 
can be carefully made without considerable time being spent on it. A 
case is known where the collection department in a certain bank has not 
been examined and proved for more than fifteen years, although the 
officers know that a man who was formerly in charge of that department 
took notes out of the files and sold them to note brokers to raise money for 
his own use. The bank would have lost considerable by his wrong-doing 
if his sureties had not made the amount good. 


VERIFYING THE BANK’s AsSETS. 


In addition to a thorough examination of the various depart:ncnts 
special attention must be given to the assets to see that they are ali they 
are claimed to be; that the stocks, bonds and notes as carried on the 
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books are in possession of the bank and that they represent the amount 
for which they are carried; that the stocks and bonds are properly exe- 
cuted and marketable; that the commercial paper is in proper f»rm, and 
when possible, that it is genuine—but this latter point is a hard matter 
to decide and there is great need for a plan to be adopted by which 
bankers might know when they buy a note in the market that the signa- 
ture is genuine. Here is an opportunity for responsible trust companies 
to take up this work of certifying to the genuineness of signatures on 
notes offered through note brokers. Bankers recognize the need for such 
certification but have not made their demands of the note brokers, or 
if they have they were not backed by force enough to bring about the 
desired results. 

The auditors should examine carefully the past due paper carried by 
the bank. Some banks are said to carry as good paper much that is 
really no good. All assets of questionable value and those with no mar- 
ket value should be brought to light by an audit. 

Collateral for loans should be examined, whether it is in the form 
of stocks, bonds, mortgages, notes, warehouse receipts, bills of lading 
or any other form of document that represents money value; for there 
is no kind of commercial or banking paper carrying a money value that 
has not at some time been either forged or in some way tampered with. 
To prove the genuineness of these papers would take considerable time, 
and as the auditor’s time is valuable, the average bank directorate would 
not care to go to such expense, but a competent auditor should be able 
to suggest a way by which the officers of the bank could secure a certifica- 
tion of the genuineness of any form of collateral. 

The individual and bank ledgers should be examined and proved, 
and all the balances either proved by the pass-books to the acknowledged 
satisfaction of the depositors, or the balances shown by the ledgers for 
the various accounts confirmed by the depositors as correct. This would 
take time and much work, but it is of inestimable value and no examina- 
tion is complete without it. 

If these things, with the many other matters that should be examined 
about the bank or trust company, are done by responsible, able and in- 
dependent auditors who have no reason to make anything but a correct 
and honest audit, and then the result of their examination be made 
known to the public through the proper channel and in a proper manner, 
the advantage to the bank will be very great. It will inspire confidence 
in its management and that confidence will draw business, and that busi- 
ness will make the bank grow, so that its usefulness will be more and 
more felt and realized by the community. 


No Excuse ror Bank FAILures. 


There is no reason under the sun, to use King Solomon’s ex- 
pression, why a bank should fail, and none will fail if all are properly 
managed and controlled. The Comptroller says: “When a bank does 
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fail, it is the fault of the board of directors.” Not directly, but indi- 
rectly their fault, because they had not had proper examinations made, 
so that they could tell what was actually being done in the bank. 

The custom of having bank audits is growing and the best institu- 
tions in banking and trust company lines are the leaders in the move- 
ments. The officers know their institutions are all right and they want 
te prove to the public that they are in a sound condition. 

The time is coming when the banking public will demand that all 
banks wanting their accounts shall be audited once a year and the result 
of the audit made known, not in detail, but in a general comprehensive 
statement signed by known and responsible auditors. 

A. bank often gets full value for the cost of the audit through the 
suggestions made by the auditors for the proper keeping of records and 
books. In many banks the records are incomplete and the methods 
rather crude or unsuited to the needs of the bank. The experienced bank 
auditor sees this at once and is able to make recommendations for 
changes that will be beneficial and time-saving. 

From every point of view the question at the head of this article must 
be answered in the affirmative—emphatically so. 


AUSTRALIAN OFFICIAL SAVINGS BANK. 


ONSUL F. W. GODING, of Newcastle, states that the report upon 
C the working of the Government savings bank for the year ended 
June 30, 1906, by the comptroller of New South Wales makes 

the following showing: 

The total amount of deposits made was $22,449,150; withdrawals, 
$19,248,400; the amount of interest added to depositors’ accounts, $1,- 
328,870; the amount standing at credit of depositors at the close of 
the year, $43,232,286; the average amount to credit of each depositor, 
$160. As compared with the year ended June 30, 1905, the deposits 
show an increase of $3,008,079; the withdrawals an increase of $908,877. 
The proportion of depositors to population is one to six. The sum to 
credit of depositors in the public school savings bank on June 30, 1906, 
exclusive of interest, amounted to $47,577. A bill is now before the 
state parliament providing for the amalgamation of the Government 
savings bank, the post-office savings bank, and the aid to settlers’ fund, 
which, when in effect will greatly lessen the cost of management, with a 
corresponding increase in the percentage of interest paid to depositors. 


STOCK TRANSFER TAX UPHELD. 


N January 7 the Supreme Court of the United States upheld the 
validity of the New York law taxing transfers of stock, sustain- 
ing the decision of the New York courts. 

The report of the revenues of the State of New York for 1906 shows 
that from the stock tax alone the state received $6,631,903 out of a total 
revenue from all sources of $35,596,966. The great bulk of the stock 
tax was paid in New York city. 





CANADIAN BANKING AND COMMERCE. 
By H. M. P. ECKARDT. 


HE evidences that 1906 was prosperous for Canada are to be seen 
on every hand. The returns of the banks, statistics of the rail- 
roads, of the foreign trade, and what is known of mineral and 

farm production, all show that the Dominion enjoyed its full share of 
the prosperity current in North America. So far as banking was con- 
cerned the year saw some extraordinary developments, but before con- 
sidering them the extent of the progress made will be set out. This can 
best be done, in the case of the chartered banks, by comparing their 
position on December 31, 1906, with the position at the end of 1905, 
and by making a comparison, so far as is possible, of the profits earned 
in the two years. The statement of position compares as follows: 


CANADIAN BANKS : 
31st December 
Liabilities— 1906. 1905. 
PR: CIC... 0:6 6660006055 0:0:00:05058- 6800008 $78,416,780 $69,981,574 
Dominion Government deposits 4,730,421 5,211,318 
Provincial Government deposits..... baee one 9,687,270 6,344,171 
Public deposits payable on demand........ eee 192,143,482 155,346,759 
Public deposits payable at notice 398,765,182 356,880,974 
Deposits elsewhere than in Canada 64,191,182 44,063,572 
Loans from other banks, Canada, secured.... 5,717,720 766,799 
Deposits of other banks, Canada 6,395,645 5,678,809 
Due to banks in Great Britain 8,207,158 4,098,095 
Due to banks in foreign countries............ 1,716,823 1,569,828 
Other liabilities 12,684,795 12,218,155 





Total liabilities to the public $782,656,528 $662,160,127 
Capital paid up 95,509,015 85,294,210 
Rest, or surplus 69,258,007 59,898,397 
Balance undivided profits 6,768,996 8,180,568 


$954,192,546 $815,533,302 





Assets— 
Specie $23,752,750 $19,649,545 
Legal-tender notes 44,266,154 38,055,620 
Circulation redemption fund 4,327,669 3,435,334 
Notes and checks other Canadian banks 38,937,901 28,345,495 
Loans to other banks, Canada, secured.... 5,717,714 684,898 
Deposits in other banks, Canada 9,832,685 8,591,796 
Due by banks in Great Britain 7,844,990 8,308,239 
Due by banks in foreign countries........... 15,512,627 14,344,574 
Dominion and Provincial Government securities 9,536,448 9,182,353 
Canadian Municipal, and British and foreign 

public securities 21,376,833 20,163,939 
Railway and other bonds 41,455,319 39,649,068 
Call loans, Canada 57,511,747 49,704,928 
Call loans, elsewhere 58,958,156 61,010,020 
Current loans, Canada 548,684,480 458,355,366 
Current loans, elsewhere 36,474,231 30,882,959 
Loans to Provincial governments.. 1,360,184 2,063,362 
Overdue debts 3,048,289 1,665,732 
Real estate other than premises............. 918,028 691,828 
Mortgages on real estate 420,959 481,970 
Bank premises 14,860,607 11,569,131 
Other assets 9,394,586 "8,696,970 


Total assets $954,192,546 $815,533,302 


(Difference in addition due to omission of cents from figures reported by 
thirty-five banks in Government bank statement.) 
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INCREASE OF THE Parp-up CapPIirAL. 


It was the steady increase in the demand for currency (in the shape 
of bank notes) and the insistent pressure from their customers for com- 
mercial accommodation that caused the banks to increase the amount of 
their paid-up capitals during the year by $10,000,000, or about twelve 
per cent. The stock was issued at a premium of, say, sixty per cent. 
The extent to which the issue of new stock augmented the loanable re- 
sources of the banks was as follows: 


$10,000,000 new stock @ 160 $16,000,000 
Increased rights of note issue thus secured .. 10,000,000 
$26,000,000 


Witk regard to profits, it was to be expected that the increase of 
$140,000,000 in the assets would bear fruit, particularly as rates of 
interest at home in Canada and abroad were very satisfactory. The 
following table gives the profits and dividends of all the banks that have 
reported, up to the date of writing, for 1905 and 1906. All the charter- 
ed banks of Canada that have concluded a full year of existence are in- 
cluded except six, which are all small concerns, the aggregate assets of 
the whole six being $25,000,000. The year ends of the different banks 
fall on various dates—-the earliest being January 31 and the latest 
December 31. The date of the fiscal year is given for each bank. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS. 
—Profits— —Div. Paid— 
Year ended 1906 1905 1906 1905 


Bank of Montreal Oct. $1,797,976 $1,638,659 10% 10% 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.... Nov. 1,741,126 1,376,167 8 7 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada..... 31 May 740,399 649,238 7 7 
Bank of Nova Scotia Dec. 653,516 478,507 114% 10% 
Royal Bank of Canada Dec. 604,495 491,918 9% 8% 
Bank of British North America.. June 588,032 464,106 6 6 
Imperial Bank of Canada Apr. (a) 535,786 510,951 10 

Bank of Toronto 30 Nov. 544,295 464,896 10 10 
Dominion Bank Dec. 539,360 490,495 12 10 
Union Bank of Canada May 452,930 382,173 7 7 
Molson’s Bank Sept. 434,668 399,274 10 10 
Bank of Ottawa Nov. 425,239 369,187 10 9% 
Traders’ Bank of Canada 31 May 396,231 287,144 7 7 
Bank of Hamilton Nov. 371,251 357,273 10 
Banque d’Hochelaga Nov. 347,504 (b) 314,661 1% 
Quebec Bank May 295,036 261,475 7 
Eastern Townships Bank 5 Nov. 279,610 317,279 
Banque Nationale Apr. 195,753 140,684 
Sovereign Bank of Canada 30 Apr. 187,467 133,975 
Standard Bank of Canada May 175,652 156,995 

Union Bank of Halifax Jan. 168,151 148,308 

(c) Ontario Bank 31 May 156,916 152,583 
Metropolitan Bank Dec. 140,579 120,085 

Bank of New Brunswick Dec. 116,479 94,812 
Western Bank of Canada 5 7 88,576 78,836 
Banque de St. Hyacinthe ; 10,779 13,752 

(@ Home Bank of Canada y 25,171 aipaaeatace 

(e) Merchants’ Bank of P. E. L.. soae 56,788 

(f) People’s Bank of Halifax..... ee 85,671 


$12,012,977 $10,426,892 


rr 
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(a) Imperial Bank of Canada, 11 months. 

(b) — for 18 months, $471,992. Two-thirds of that was taken to represent 
the year. 

(c) Ontario Bank failed 12 October, 1906. 

(d) New bank, 5 months’ profits. 

(e) Absorbed by Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

(f) Absorbed by Bank of Montreal. 
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These figures show the generally increased earnings of the banks. 
They can hardly be taken as representing the relative earning capacity 
of the individual banks, because all the banks do not follow the same 
policy in valuing their assets and in making appropriations. As an 
illustration, the profits shown by the Bank of Montreal represent the 
results after appropriations for premises, etc.; while in the case of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, the profits shown represent the results 
before appropriations. 

The figures in the balance sheet speak for themselves, but it might be 
as well to explain that the increase of $42,000,000 shown in public de- 
posits payable after notice is essentially an increase of the people’s 
savings. The increase of $37,000,000 in demand deposits is due, on the 
other hand, to the great industrial and trade activity, which causes busi- 
ness men, firms, and corporations to maintain with their bankers heavier 
balances than formerly. 


History oF THE BANKING YEAR. 


Passing on to the history of the banking year, two events stand out 
prominently. The first was the entrance, indirectly, of a big European 
bank into the Canadian field. The Dresdner Bank, of Berlin, Germany, 
acquired practically a three-eighths interest in the Sovereign Bank of 
Canada, one of the new banks started four years ago, which has had 
quite phenomenal success owing to the vigorous advertising and novel 
methods of the management. Though it is but four years old, it already 
controls $29,000,000 of assets. Some financial writers in London, among 
them Mr. W. R. Lawson, seem disposed to attach more importance to 
this deal than is given it in Canada. Apparently Messrs. J. P. Morgan 
& Co. were influential in bringing it to pass. The big private banking- 
house is New York correspondent for both the Dresdner Bank and the 
Sovereign Bank, and Mr. Lawson professed to sce in this, and in other 
information in his possession, that the idea was to create a large new 
three-cornered international exchange and financiering machine. The 
General Manager of the Sovereign Bank hastened to deny this, and there 
is every reason to believe, as he says, that the arrangement was prompt- 
ed solely by the desire of the German bank to invest in a Canadian bank- 
ing enterprise with the view of securing good returns on its capital. At 
the same time, there is no doubt that both banks will profit through the 
increased exchange facilities acquired. The transaction is unique in 
Canadian banking history. 

The other event was the failure of the Ontario Bank. This came as 
a complete surprise to the public and to the banking community. It was 
not due to unsound conditions but to speculations carried on by the 
Ontario’s General Manager in the New York stock market. The com- 
mercial business of the bank was sound; and the other banks made great 
efforts to get it. The only losers are the stockholders who will get prob- 
ably $38 for their $100 shares which were quoted at $136 just before 
the failure. Depositors and noteholders are being paid in full. As a 
result of the affair, it is likely that some further restrictions or require- 
ments will be put upon the banks when Parliament next renews the Bank 
Act, three years hence. Opinions differ as to the necessity for further 
outside interference. The Ontario Bank case is generally conceded to 
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have been an exception. The other banks are regulated and managed on 


sound lines. 
ORGANIZATION OF New Banks. 


The year 1906 has been remarkable also for the formation and start- 
ing in business of several new banks and for the rapid extension of bank 
branches into small places. The last-named movement has been in prog- 
ress for a number of years and some of the best banking authorities in the 
country giv: it as their opinion that the thing is over done. There can be 
no doubt whatever that with or without a falling off in general trade 
many of the new offices are likely to run at a loss for some time to come. 
Some are established in places with populations of not more than 100. 
During the year three new banks opened their doors; one bank, the 
Ontario, failed; and one was absorbed. The net result is that the num- 
ber of institutions is increased by one. Arrangements have been made, 
however, by the Bank of Montreal for the absorption of the People’s 
Bank of New Brunswick, and the deal will probably be consummated in 
two or three months. 

The entry of the several new banks in the last three or four years 
has complicated the banking situation considerably. Doing their level 
best, all of them, to draw customers away from the established banks, 
they have intensified the competition, which was already keen enough 
before they came into the field. 


ProGress oF PropuctTion AND TRADE. 


It will be readily surmised, from the banking history and statistics 
just related, that the progress of the Dominion in regard to commerce 
and production was eminently satisfactory. The Ottawa Government 
does not collect and publish crop statistics such as Washington does. 
Some provinces issue bulletins, others do not. What figures are issued, 
in many cases, make their appearance long after the dates to which they 
appertain. It is thus almost impossible to set out the figures of the 
yearly yields. The foreign trade returns were as follows for the fiscal 
year ended June 30: 








IMPORTS 1906 1905 
Dutiable goods ......$173,027,710 $150,914,668 
Free goods ......... 110,236,095 100,688,332 

co 7 een $283,263,805 $251,603,000 

EXPORTS 1906 1905 
Animal Produce ..... $66,455,960 $63,337,458 
Agricultural produce . 54,062,337 29,994,150 
eS CTC Cee ere 38,824,170 33,235,683 
co seal tet 35,469,631 31,932,329 
Manufactures... 24,561,112 21,191,333 
i, - iii——_— eee 16,025,840 11,114,318 
Miscellaneous _....... 84,906 49,675 


ERE 55s chanecates $235,483,956 $190,854.946 
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Of the total imports in 1906 no less than $175,862,071 came from 
the United States. Great Britain the next largest, sent $69,176,189. 
The figures for the six months ended December 31, are as follows: 








IMPORTS: 1906. 1905. 

Dutiable goods ..... $98,567,975 $82,718,764 

BMGe BOONE <6ics cassis 63,520,839 51,095,446 
co ee $162,088.814 $133,814,210 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS: 


oe ee $17,756,389 $17,238,528 
The fisheries ........ 6,633,634 8,966,768 
ENC TOREEE (oc2%s.20 01% 27 385,387 20,095,654 
Animals and their 

WPOGGEG as. sss cess 15,131,074 44,471,068 
Agriewibure . .. c ass 27,419,564 30,870.907 
Manufactures ...... 11,983,265 11,501,243 
Miscellaneous ...... 132,882 36,561 
| ee $136,443,095 $133,180,729 


The immigration for 1906 was 215,912, an increase of 71,294 or 49 
per cent. over 1905. Of the total 63,781 came from the United States, 
98,257 from Britain. 

For several years back there has been an adverse balance in the 
foreign trade. Partly this is due to heavy purchases by importers, and 
to no small extent it is due to the large influence of outside capital which 
comes in the shape of goods, machinery, etc., as well as cash. Quite a 
notable effect has been produced in certain localities in older Eastern 
Canada, by the establishment of branch or principal plants of foreign 
industries. This movement has been going on for years. Mention might 
be made of the locomotive works in Montreal established by the Ameri- 
ean Locomotive Co., The International Harvesters’ plant at Hamilton. 
The Plymouth Cordage Co.’s plant and an iron plant at Welland, and 
various others in Toronto, Peterboro and other places. Besides the con- 
struction of their plants these concerns, in some cases, are building 
dwellings for their employes, and their operations are quickening the in- 
dustrial life of the respective localities quite considerably. Then the ex- 
tensive railroad construction done and in prospect has also had an im- 
portant effect and wi!] have more in inspiring tradesmen and manufac- 
turers to engage in enterprises of various kinds. 


Activity IN MINING. 


The output of the mines for the year 1905 was slightly over $68,000,- 
000. The 1906 figures will not be available for several months yet but 
they are certain to exceed those of the previous year. Development and 
mining in the Cobalt region did not begin in earnest till 1906 and from 
that district alone a large increase is to be expected. In this connection 
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mention might be made of the famous Cobalt speculation, which raged 
in the Dominion and spread to the United States. The Toronto “Globe’ 
published a list of the companies organized, with the avowed purpose of 
exploiting the Cobalt field. The companies are several hundred in num- 
ber and their total capitalization over $250,000,000, notwithstanding that 
the shipping mines do not exceed two dozen. Whatever were the reasons 
that caused the Guggenheims not to exercise the rights given by their 
option on the Nipissing mines, the blow which they thereby dealt to the 
Cobalt speculation entitles them to some gratitude from hundreds of 
ignorant people of small means in the Dominion who were thus saved, 
for the time at least, from the net of the get-rich quick schemers. Though 
few statistics are available, it is known that the great cereal crops were 
good and prices high. The farmers, all over the Dominion, prospered 
exceedingly. The butter and cheese exports from the port of Montreal 
amounted to $26,030,212 in 1906 against $25,689,845 in 1905. The 
fisheries yielded $29,000,000 in 1905. It is estimated that 1906 would 
fall slightly under that, because 1905 was one of the bumper years for 
_ Fraser River salmon. 


Goop Prosprects REpPoRTED. 


Coming to the outlook for the current year, there is a good prospect 
for a large acreage in Western wheat. The new settlers have been busy 
breaking ground and preparing for the spring seeding. There is a 
large amount of railroad construction in prospect. The Grand Trunk 
Pacific will be fairly embarked on the building of its new system of 
8,600 miles; the Canadian Pacific is steadily adding to its mileage, and 
will certainly complete several hundred miles in 1907; The Canadian 
Northern also will add its quota. Not so much is known about the Can- 
adian plans of Mr. J. J. Hill, but it is expected that he also will be busy 
laying rails north of the international boundary. The unfavorable con- 
dition of the world’s money markets may, to be sure, cause some modifi- 
cations of the plans of the above-named parties, but they are all strong 
and influential in London and no doubt they can get their requirements 
filled—if they pay the price. The shortage of labor is another difficulty 
with which they will be obliged to contend. 

As a daily paper remarked not long ago, Canada is now going 
through the construction period. Things are abnormally busy every- 
where on that account. When the various plants, railroads, etc., are 
fairly completed, then the operating stage will be entered. When that 
time comes there will likely be a slackening of the commercial pulse. But 
to all appearances the construction stage cannot very well end for some 
years yet. It is this thought that gives confidence to the business men 
and financiers. Immigration has continued heavy—a great many of the 
newcomers being of the best class. For banking profits the outlook is 
considered good. It would not surprise some of the, bankers to see a 
temporary breakdown or liquidation at any time. The pace has been ex- 
ceedingly brisk and the strain on the credit machinery severe. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 
BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE'S Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the ‘Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


BILLS AND NOTES —INDORSEMENT — PAYMENT — DIS- 
CHARGE OF INDORSERS—BANKRUPTCY OF MAKER— 
FAILURE TO FILE CLAIM IN BANKRUPTCY. 


SECOND NAT'L BANK VS. PREWETT, ET AL. 
Supreme Court of Tennessee, Sept. 1, 1906. 


Payment of a note by makers a few days before their adjudication 
in bankruptcy did not suffice to discharge the indorsers, according to a 
decision of the Supreme Court of Tennessee, in the case of Second 
National Bank vs. Prewett, et al. 

It was held further that where the holder of a note had paid back 
the amount received on it from the makers to the latters’ trustee in bank- 
ruptcy as a preference, and failed to file the note as a claim against the 
bankrupt’s estate, recovery can be had from the indorsers only for the 
difference between the amount of the note and interest and the amount 
of the dividends that would have been received from the bankrupt’s es- 
tate if the note had been filed properly. The facts are stated clearly in 
the following opinion: 

NerL, J.: On January, 19, 1900, Prewett & Co. executed to the order 
of J. T. Rushing, R. E. Prewett and J. T. Jones, a note in the sum of 
$2,500, maturing twelve months after date. This note was indorsed by 
the payees, waiving demand and notice to the Second National Bank. 
The indorsers had no beneficial interest in the transaction, the note hav- 
ing been made merely for the accommodation of Prewett & Co. When 
the note was negotiated to the bank, there was a collateral contract en- 
tered into between it and Prewett & Co. to the effect that the latter 
should have the right to pay the debt before due, and to have a rebate of 
interest from the time between the date of payment and maturity. 

On September 18, 1900, Prewett & Co., through their representative, 
J. J. Prewett, claimed of the bank the right to pay off the note, and 
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were permitted to do so; a rebate of $68 being allowed for the difference 
of time. 

Within a few days after this payment the creditors of Prewett & Co. 
filed a petition in bankruptcy against them, and they were duly adjudged 
bankrupt. An action was brought by Harris, the trustee in bankruptcy, 
against the bank, and he recovered in this action the full amount which 
had been paid to the bank. The aggregate was $3,100 and interest. 
This included not only the payment on the $2,500 note, but likewise 
payment of an overdraft of about $600, and part payment of a note of 

795, indorsed by J. T. Rushing. 

The controversy in the Harris case is reported under the name of 
Harris vs. Bank, 110 Tenn. 239, 75 S. W. 1053. 

The amount recovered from the bank was paid into the bankruptcy 
court, and was there prorated among the other creditors of Prewett & 
Co.; the bank not having filed any claim. 

After the bank had paid the judgment, it brought the present suit 
against R. E. Prewett and J. T. Rushing, indorsers on the $2,500 note, 
to recover two-thirds thereof; the other indorser, J. T. Jones, having 
already paid one-third without suit. 

The defendants insist that they are not liable and refer for authority 
to Harris vs. Bank, supra. In that case, the court did not have before 
it the question here presented, and what was said upon the liability of 
indorsers appeared only in a quotation. There is nothing in the opin- 
ion in Harris vs. Bank that in any way bears upon the present contro- 
versy, except the observation that the bank was not compelled to accept 
payment of the amount of the note on penalty of releasing the indorsers. 
In the present case it appears there was a collateral agreement between 
the bank and the makers to the effect that the makers would have the 
right to pay the note before maturity and obtain a rebate. This agree- 
ment was in the nature of a security or counter security for the benefit 
of the indorsers, and if the bank had refused to accept the money thereon, 
the indorsers could afterwards have claimed a release. 

The bank was then in this position. A valid payment was offered 
te it, which it dared not refuse on penalty of losing its indorsers. It is 
said, however, that Prewett & Co. were insolvent, and the bank knew 
such to be the fact. This is true, but there might never be any proceed- 
ing in bankruptcy instituted against them. In that event, the payment 
would continue good. The indorsers were entitled to this benefit, and 
if the bank had refused when offered, they would have had just ground 
of complaint. What was said in Bartholow vs. Bean as to the non- 
liability of the indorser was mere dictum. The case did not call for it. 
The action there was by the assignee in bankruptcy against a creditor 
who had received a preference to recover the amount so paid. No ques- 
tion of the liability of an indorser was involved. 

The duty of the present complainant was, upon the adjudication in 
bankruptcy of Prewett & Co., to surrender the preference and file its 
claim for allowance. It was compelled to restore the money, but failed 
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to file its claim against the estate. The extent of the injury suffered by 
the indorsers through this failure is measured by the amount that would 
have been realized by the bank if it had filed the claim, and which was 
lost by not filing it. For this injury the bank must account in the abate- 
ment of its demand. 

The record shows, without controversy, the amount of the debts filed 
in this proceeding, the assets, and the pro rata paid. To the debts 
should be added the $2,500 note, and the pro rata figured on that basis 
as of the date of the pro rata which was made in the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. The pro rata amount thus ascertained for the $2,500 note 
will show the sum the bank would have received had it filed its claim. 
The amount so found must be deducted from the note. 

It is conceded that on the basis above fixed the pro rata amount ap- 
plicable to the $2,500 note would have been $837. Deduct this amount, 
also the sum paid by Jones, the third indorser, and enter judgment for 
the bank for the balance and interest, against defendants Prewett and 
Rushing. 

It is insisted that the settlement should be made on the basis of the 
bank’s filing the whole of its demand against Prewett & Co., that is the 
overdraft and the amount which had been received on the Rushing note. 
We cannot deal with that phase of the matter in the present case. The 
bank had no duty resting on it to any third party in respect of the over- 
draft. Nor can we deal with the $795 note; that matter is not before 
us. We have referred to it in a preceding part of the opinion, merely in 
an incidental way, in stating the history of the transaction. 

Judgment as above directed. 


BILLS AND NOTES-—PROMISSORY NOTE—DECLARATIONS 
OF OFFICER OF BANK—PRINCIPAL AND SURETY— 
CO-SURETY. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE OF SAN DIEGO VS. SCHIRM, ET AL. 
Court of Appeals, Second District, California, May 31, 1906. 


It is held in the case of the National Bank of Commerce of San 
Diege vs. Schirm, et al., in a decision of the Court of Appeals, Second 
District of California, that if the vice-president of a bank, who also was 
a director, acted as its agent in making certain loans to a Government 
contractor by discounting certain notes, there was nothing in the rela- 
tion of such officer to the bank inconsistent with his position as agent for 
the bank, and hence declarations and conversations between him and the 
contractor with reference to the application of certain payments on one 
of the notes was admissible as against the bank. The decision is as fol- 
lows: 

Smitu, J.: Appeal by the defendant Schirm from a judgment 
against the defendants, and from an order denying his motion for a 
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new trial. The suit was brought upon the instrument set out in the 
complaint, made by the defendants to the plaintiff, which is in the or- 
dinary form of a negotiable promissory note, with exception that at the 
end thereof, and before the signatures, it is added: “Collateral for S. 
Bryan note. Note 58.” The note of Bryan thus referred to, which 
was of even date, was for the same amount and in similar terms. Bryan, 
the maker of the note, was a contractor with the United States Govern- 
ment for the erection of government buildings at Ft. Rosecrans in the 
county of San Diego, under several contracts, and the defendants had 
become sureties on his bond to the Government on the first contract, and 
perhaps on the other contracts. From the facts disclosed in the evi- 
dence, it is to be inferred that it was contemplated that advances of 
money should be received by Bryan from the plaintiff, either directly 
or as loans to Powers, for the purpose of paying the amounts to become 
due to employees and others in the prosecution of the work; and Bryan 
had, prior to the date of the transaction in question, made an assign- 
ment to Powers “of the monthly checks” to become due to him from the 
Government, presumably to secure these amounts. 

Whether the assignment included also the check to be given on the 
completion of the work does not clearly appear from the evidence. But 
this check, which was for the sum of $14,860, was received by him. 
There was evidence tending to prove that in the transaction in question, 
Powers, who was vice-president and a director of the plaintiff, acted as 
its agent in the transaction involved, and that it was at the time under- 
stood and agreed that the Government check given on the completion of 
the work was to be paid on the note referred to in the instrument sued 
upon; and also evidence—though not altogether satisfactory—that upon 
the payment of this amount to the bank, Bryan directed it to be applied 
on this note. 

There was other evidence also offered to establish these points, which 
was excluded by the court. The $14,860 check was paid into the bank 
on June 14, 1904, at which time the bank held the following notes of 
Bryan: Two notes to Powers of date October 13, 1903, the one for 
$3,000 and the other for $6,000, indorsed by Powers February 11, 1904; 
the note of Bryan referred to in the instrument sued on for the sum of 
$15,000, of date April 12, 1904, and another note of the same date, in- 
dorsed or otherwise signed by the defendant Schirm, for the sum of 
$1,200; a note of $3,000 of date August 14, 1903, to Powers, indorsed 
by him February 11, 1904; a note of $1,200 to the bank of date June 6, 
1904; and a note of $1,000 to the bank of date June 11, 1904. When 
the Government check was paid to the bank the proceeds were applied 
by the cashier upon the above notes in the order stated, with exception 
of the $15,000 note and the last note for $1,200, and the notes them- 
selves were marked as canceled and delivered up to Bryan. But after 
this had occurred, Powers, having come up and looked over the notes, 
told the cashier that he had canceled the wrong $1,200 note, and there- 
upon, at his suggestion, and, perhaps, with the concurrence of Bryan, 
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the cancellation of the first of the $1,200 notes was obliterated and the 
later note for that amount marked canceled. 

At the close of the evidence, on motion of the plaintiff, ‘all of the 
testimony in relation to suretyship and agency and the paying of the 
money was stricken out, and the jury [instructed] not to consider it.” 
The jury were then instructed, jn effect, to return a verdict for the 
plaintiff for the amount specified in the instrument sued upon, with in- 
terest, less a credit appearing thereon; and, the verdict having been re- 
turned accordingly, the judgment was thereon entered for the plaintiff. 

Upon the record thus presented we are of the opinion that all of the 
propositions involved in the instructions of the court, and in its rulings 
in striking out the evidence, are untenable. The ruling of the court on 
the question of suretyship was, in effect, that the instrument sued upon 
was in its terms a promissory note made by the defendants as principals. 
and that evidence was inadmissible to vary its effect. But under the 
provisions of our Code, and the decisions bearing thereon, it is the estab- 
lished law of this state that parol evidence is admissible by the maker 
of an instrument, who appears by its terms to be a principal, to show 
that he is in fact a surety, “except as against persons who have acted on 
the faith of his apparent character of principal.” (Civ. Code, § 2832.) 

In the present case it is not altogether clear that the so-called note, 
en its face, can be construed otherwise than as a contract of surety; 
but, whether this be the case or not, the evidence stricken out and other 
evidence was competent to establish that this was the case, and should 
have been admitted. 

As to the question of agency, we see nothing in the relation of the 
defendant Powers to the bank inconsistent with his occupying, in rela- 
tion to the appellant, the position of agent for the plaintiff; and it was 
therefore error to exclude testimony upon this point, or to strike out the 
testimony that had been admitted. The admitted testimony, indeed, 
tended strongly to support the appellant’s contention, and declarations 
of the defendant Powers and conversations with him bearing upon this 
issue were therefore proper to be considered by the jury and should have 
been admitted. The evidence of Bryan’s directions as to the application 
of the proceeds of the last Government check was also competent, and 
should not have been stricken out. The evidence, so far as it related to 
the application of those proceeds exclusively to Bryan’s $15,000 note, 
is not altogether satisfactory, but still it was admissible. Besides, the 
evidence shows, without contradiction, that part of the proceeds of the 
check in question were in fact applied by the cashier to the payment of 
the first of the $1,200 notes above specified, and that note canceled; and 
this fact was certainly admissible. 

Finally, even after the exclusion of all the evidence upon the above 
points, the plaintiff was not entitled, as a matter of law, to a verdict in 
his favor, at least, for the full amount of the note. The instrument sued 
upon, as we have said, is, we are strongly inclined to think, in terms, a 
contract of suretyship as defined in the Code. (Civ. Code, § 28381.) 
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It, indeed, purports in some of its terms to be an absolute and uncondi- 
tional promise to pay the amount specified; but this language is qualified 
by the express terms of the note that it was given as “collateral” for the 
Bryan note of even date, which can be construed only as meaning that 
the promise was made as security for that note and was therefore condi- 
tional upon its non-payment. It can hardly be doubted that this was 
the intention and understanding of the parties, or that the contract 
should be construed according to that intention. The case in this re- 
spect is not to be regarded as the same as the case of notes of third par- 
ties assigned as collateral security; for here the instrument sued on is 
but a part of the one original transaction, which can hardly be construed 
otherwise than as we have construed it. 

Hence, assuming this to be the true construction, the appellant would 
be entitled to the benefit of these securities. 

But, however this may be, it is at least certain from the facts in evi- 
dence that the checks assigned to Powers by Bryan were assigned to 
him as surety, at least for his own advances, and it follows as matter of 
law that the appellant was entitled to the benefit of the securities thus 
held by him. (Civ. Code, § 2849.) The proceeds of the last check of 
the Government, therefore, should have been applied, either as contended 
for by the appellant, or to the Bryan note of April 12th and the notes 
previously given or to all the notes held by the bank pro rata; and it 
was inadmissible, under any view of the case, to exclude the two notes 
ot April 12—that is, the note for $15,000 constituting part of the trans- 
action involved in the present suit, and the note for $1,200 of the same 
date—from the benefit of the payment. 

The judgment and order appealed from are reversed, and the cause 
remanded for a new trial. 


CRIMINAL LAW — FORGERY/— UTTERING OF NOTE —IN- 
DORSEMENT OF FORGED NOTE TO BANK. 
PEOPLE V8. DOLAN. 
Court of Appeals of New York, October 2, 1906. 

In the case of People vs. Dolan, in which the defendant was accused 
of uttering a forged note by indorsing it to a bank, the Court of Appeals 
of New York holds that evidence of the forgery and uttering of other 
notes by the defendant and negotiated with other banks and individuals 
was admissible as showing guilty knowledge, especially in view of the 
fact that all the notes were made about the same time when the defend- 
ant was trying to raise funds to meet his obligations, and that in each 
case he used the names of persons with whom he had done business and 
with whose affairs he was familiar. 

An abstract of the opinion affirming the conviction of the defendant, 
is as follows: 

Werner, J.: The defendant was indicted by the grand jury of New 
York county for the crime of forgery in the second degree. The indict- 
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ment contained two counts. The first count charged him with forging a 
note dated October 13, 1897, for $2,000, payable to the order of himself 
at the West Side Bank, and purporting to be signed by the firm of 
Thos. Cockerill & Son. The second count charged him with feloniously 
uttering the same forged instrument with intent to defraud, knowing it 
to be forged. The first count was abandoned at the trial and the de- 
fendant was tried and convicted on May 19, 1904, upon the second 
count. There was ample evidence to warrant the jury in finding the 
defendant guilty of uttering the forged instrument as charged in the 
second count, but the judgment of conviction was set aside at the Appel- 
late Division by a divided court, for errors said to have been committed 
by the trial court in its rulings upon the admission and exclusion of evi- 
dence. 

That the note was a forgery was conceded; and it was established 
beyond a doubt that Cockerill & Son, whose name had been signed to 
ji, had never authorized such signing. It was brought to the Twelfth 
Ward Bank of New York City on October 13, 1897, the day of its date, 
by a Miss Fitzpatrick, who was the bookkeeper of the defendant. The 
evidence was sufficient to justify the jury finding that the defendant 
called at the bank later in the same day and indorsed it. The amount 
of the note was then placed to his credit. The defendant, testifying in 
his own behalf, stated that he was not in New York city on that date; 
that he did not indorse the note until some days later; and that he did 
not then know it was a forgery, as he had many transactions of a some- 
what similar character with the bank. The defendant was a stone con- 
tractor, and the evidence tended to show a course of business dealings 
between him and Cockerill & Son, who were building contractors. For 
the purpose of showing guilty knowledge on the part of the defendant, 
the prosecution proved the uttering by him of several other forged notes. 
The defendant’s counsel objected to the evidence relating to these other 
notes, and the exceptions based upon that objection raise the important 
question in this case. Two of the other forged notes were signed with 
the name of Cockerill & Son and made payable to the defendant. They 
were indorsed by him and discounted at the Twelfth Ward Bank. The 
first one was a three months’ note dated May 13, 1897, and was for 
$2,500. The second was a two months’ note dated August 13, 1897, 
and was for $2,000. It was given to pay off the first note, and at the 
same time the defendant paid the bank $500 and the amount of the dis- 
count. The note set up in the indictment was given to pay off this sec- 
ond note. There were two other forged notes signed with the name of 
James Stewart & Co., who were also building contractors, between whom 
and the defendant had been business dealings. Each one of these notes 
was for $3,200, made payable to the defendant and indorsed by him. 
The first one was given to Isaac A. Hopper, who procured it to be dis- 
counted for the defendant at the Twenty-Third Ward Bank and turned 
over the proceeds to the defendant. The second the defendant gave to 
John J. Hopper, a brother of Isaac, who loaned him money on it. Still 
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another one of the forged notes was signed with the name of Patrick 
Gallagher, who was also a builder with whom the defendant had busi- 
ness dealings. ‘This note was for $1,697, and was discounted by the 
defendant at the Nineteenth Ward Bank. All these transactions took 
place in 1897, and the evidence shows that at that time the defendant 
was in financial difficulties. 

We think that all this evidence was clearly competent and that the 
learned Appellate Division erred in holding otherwise. 

There is also another ground upon which this evidence was compe- 
tent. All the notes referred to in the evidence were made at about the 
same time. In each case they were made payable to the defendant and 
indorsed by him. During the period covered by all the notes the de- 
fendant was endeavoring to raise sufficient funds to meet his obligations, 
and in each case he used the name of some builder with whom he had 
done business and with whose affairs he was familiar. This combina- 
tion of circumstances was sufficient to establish a common plan and 
identity of method so connected as to have a strong tendency to over- 
come any claim of innocent intent in the uttering of the note charged in 
the indictment. The evidence bearing on these other notes served to 
show that the defendant was endeavoring to meet his obligations as they 
became due, by making a fraudulent and intentional use of the names of 
contractors with whom he had business relations. The same general 
features were present in all of the transactions which seem to have been 
the product of one general scheme. These facts and circumstances were 
sufficient, we think, to bring the case within the exceptions to the general 
rule that excludes proof of extraneous crimes. 

It is further contended by the learned counsel for the defendant, 
that even if the evidence relating to the other forged notes was admis- 
sible, yet no proper foundation was laid for its introduction. Notices 
to produce these other notes had been served by the prosecution upon 
the defendant, but they were not produced at the trial. The prosecu- 
tion was thus driven to give secondary evidence of their contents. When 
that was attempted the objection was promptly raised that such evidence 
could only be received after proof of loss or destruction of the notes, 
or of their delivery to the defendant. It is an eminently safe rule that 
where it is sought to give evidence of other forgeries, the forged docu- 
ments upon which it is predicated must be produced, and so it has been 
held in other jurisdictions. 

From the evidence bearing upon the ultimate disposition of the sev- 
eral notes referred to, we think it is quite permissible to draw the con- 
clusion that they were all returned to the possession of the defendant. 
That was the ordinary course of business, as testified to by one of the 
witnesses, and that is the familiar experience of all who have occasion 
to pay notes at banks. ‘There was evidence in this behalf which, to say 
the least, presented a question of fact for the determination of the trial 
judge, and his decision. thereon is not reviewable in this court. 
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CERTIFIED CHECK-—FRAUD—RIGHTS OF HOLDER—BONA- 
FIDE PURCHASER—KNOWLEDGE OF OFFICERS. 


DETROIT NATIONAL BANK VS. UNION TRUST COMPANY. 
Supreme Court of Michigan, September 20, 1906. 


In the suit of the Detroit National Bank against the Union Trust 
Company, receiver of the City Savings Bank, the Supreme Court of 
Michigan reverses a judgment for the defendant, holding that in an 
action on a fraudulently certified check the burden was on the plaintiff 
to show he was a bona fide purchaser; that such issue was for the 
jury; that it was proper, on the issue of the plaintiff’s good faith in 
taking the check, to show knowledge of its officers as to the pecuniary 
standing and dealings of the drawer of the check and the insolvent, the 
volume of similar business done, the terms upon which it was done, 
whether the transactions were ordinary in their character; that the 
business was known to the directors; that the transaction was a loan to 
the drawer instead of a legitimate transaction, and that printed of- 
ficial statements of the insolvent brought to the knowledge of the plain- 
tiff’s officers showed an item of certified checks less in amount than cer- 
tified checks on the insolvent held by the plaintiff at the time. 

It further holds that the fact that more money was advanced to the 
drawer on the check than the plaintiff bank was authorized to loan, or 
that usurious charges were made, did not invalidate the plaintiff’s claim. 

Hooker, J.: The City Savings Bank of Detroit closed its doors 
and went into the hands of a receiver, owing to the failure of its vice- 
president, Frank C. Andrews. The Detroit National Bank filed a 
claim against it, based upon two checks, drawn by Andrews, certified by 
the assistant cashier of the City Bank, and discounted by Andrews, at 
the Detroit National Bank. The case was tried by a jury, a verdict 
was found for the defendant, and the claimant has appealed. 

The case must ultimately turn upon the bona fides of claimant’s pur- 
chase of the checks, and as the more important assignments of error 
relate to that question, we will discuss it first. 

1. It is not disputed that the certificates were fraudulent, being 
made when Andrews had no funds in the City Bank, and it was incum- 
bent upon the plaintiff to show that it was a bona fide purchaser. The 
claimant made a prima facie showing by the testimony of its officers, 
that they took this paper for value, and in good faith, honestly believ- 
ing that the drawer had an adequate deposit in the City Bank at the 
time of the certification, and jt is claimed that this testimony was not 
disputed, and therefore that the court erred in refusing to direct a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff. This point is well taken, provided there is no 
testimony contradictory to that mentioned. Defendant’s counsel say 
that there is such testimony, and we will allude to it in a general way. 
The assistant cashier of the City Bank on cross-examination (which we 
may parenthetically remark was, in our opinion, opportune and proper) 
testified to the fraudulent character of the certification. DeGraf, 
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claimant’s cashier, who discounted these checks, testified at length, upon 
cross-examination, that during November and December, 1901, and Jan- 
uary and February, 1902, the claimant received from Frank C. Andrews 
many of his checks certified by the City Bank, some of which were paid, 
through the clearing-house, others being withheld from clearings for a 
day or so, at Andrew’s request, and some taken care of otherwise by 
him, and that in such cases interest or a bonus was charged him by 
claimant. Of the latter class, the aggregate in January was $1,311,000, 
those that went through the clearing-house amount to $1,236,000. There 
were twenty-one of these checks, in both classes. The total amount of 
certified checks was $6,220,000. Drafts on New York being given for 
some or all of these checks, interest was charged as upon a loan up to 
the time of payment of the check. It is claimed that these charges were 
usurious and furnished a motive for these transactions. During the 
same time Andrews was drawing large checks upon the Detroit National 
Bank (overdrawing his account largely) in favor of the City Bank, and 
it was claimed by counsel that this was a pernicious practice, known to 
banks as “kiting checks,’ and must have been known and acquiesced in 
by the claimant; that Andrews’ practice of overdrawing upon claimant 
continued until he was notified that he must not do it, without advising 
claimant. It was further shown that plaintiff’s cashier knew that An- 
drews was speculating in stocks during this time, and had heard that he 
lost some money on Amalgamated copper, which the claimant was tak- 
ing as collateral, and may have known of its value. The cashier testified 
that his assistant cashier criticised the method of doing business with 
Andrews. 

On behalf of the defendant, Andrews testified that he asked that 
the checks be withheld for the reason that the bank had not the money 
to pay them. He further stated that he was requested to get the 
checks certified. Claimant’s assistant cashier testified to cautioning the 
cashier against the business being done with Andrews, and on one 
occasion the cashier said he wondered whether a given certificate was 
bona fide. 

It is a general rule applicable to transactions not involving com- 
mercial paper, that where one has notice of facts which would put an 
ordinary prudent man upon inquiry, he cannot be considered a bona 
fide purchaser, if he neglect to take such care of his own interests, 
as an ordinarily prudent man would do, but that rule has not been ap- 
plied to commercial paper. 

Were this question before us in an equity case, upon the merits, we 
should necessarily consider the weight of the testimony pro and con. 
Upon this record we can only determine whether the circumstances 
taken together tend to show mala fides, whether a jury might legitimately 
find from them that the plaintiff’s cashier did have a suspicion that this 
was a fraudulent certification, and “refrained from making inquiry, lest 
he should know that it was so,” and therefore properly a question for 
the jury. The burden being upon the plaintiff to establish bona fides, © 
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the question was one for the jury, if plaintiff’s testimony was contra- 
dicted. We think that it was disputed by circumstances having a tend- 
ency to show grounds of suspicion at least, and of a character which 
made the subject a question for the jury, justifying a verdict for the 
defendant, if the circumstances shown convinced them that plaintiff’s 
cashier did not entertain an honest belief that Andrews had the requisite 
deposit at the time of the purchase. The crucial question being whether 
the checks were purchased upon an honest belief of the validity of the 
certification, any testimony connected with the transaction, naturally 
raising doubt of such belief, was admissible. It was competent to show 
the knowledge of plaintiff’s officers as to the pecuniary standing, 
methods, and dealings of Andrews and the City Savings Bank, the 
volume of similar business done, and the terms upon which it was 
done, and whether transactions were ordinary or usual in their charac- 
ter. It was proper to show that the business done with Andrews 
was not communicated to or known by plaintiff’s directors. The 
plaintiff had a right to a fair, temperate, and impartial consideration 
of the question, whether its cashier discounted these checks in the 
honest belief that Andrews had a deposit in the City bank at the 
time, equal in amount to the checks. That is all there was of the 
case. It was not a question depending upon the condition of the 
plaintiff bank, or whether, when its business was closed up, its stock- 
holders received $125 for each share of stock. Based on a question 
merely (for the witness did not answer it in the affirmative, and for that 
matter it would have been no better had he done so), counsel for the 
defendant argued that the bank had paid its stockholders 120 cents on 
the dollar, or more. 

We think that it was competent to offer evidence tending to show 
printed official statements of the City bank, brought to the knowledge 
of the plaintiff’s officers, containing an item of only $10,000 of certified 
checks, when plaintiff’s officers must have known that it held a much 
greater amount of such checks at the time. 

The judgment is reversed, and a new trial ordered. 


BILLS AND NOTES—ALTERATIONS—FORGERY OF NAME 
OF MAKER—EFFECT ON LIABILITY OF OTHER 
MAKERS. 


BEEM, ET AL. VS. FARRELL, ET AL. 


Supreme Court of Iowa, Sept. 21, 1906. 


In an action on a promissory note against three persons as makers, 
where the defense set up in a joint answer by the defendants was that 
the note was a forgery, and the jury found that the name of one of the 
parties was forged, the Supreme Court of Iowa, in the case of Beem, 
et al. vs. Farrell, et al., holds that judgment against the other two per- 
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sons could not be rendered, though the answer did not specially allege 
the conclusion that as to each of the defendants the note was void. 
The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiffs against E. D. and Anna 
Farrell. but found for the defendant Thomas Farrell, whose name it 
found was forged. Other questions were discussed in the opinion, but 
that part of it relating to this particular issue is as follows: 

McCuain, J.: The jury were instructed that if they should find 
that some one but not all of the defendants signed, or gave the note 
in question, then their verdict should be for the plaintiffs and against 
such defendants as they find from the evidence did give or sign the note, 
and as to such defendants as they should find from the evidence did not 
give or sign the note their verdict should be in favor of such defendant 
or defendants. The objection now made with reference to this instruc- 
tion is that it authorizes a recovery on the instrument as against E. D. 
Farrell and Anna Farrell, although the jury should find the name of 
Thomas Farrell was not signed thereto either by him or by his authority, 
it being conceded that his name appears as a signer of the instrument. 
The argument is that a fraudulent alteration destroys the instrument, 
and that no recovery can be had thereon. It is specifically alleged in 
the answers that the note was forged by the plaintiffs. If Thomas 
Farrell’s name, appearing thereon as that of one of the signers, was 
not affixed thereto by himself or with his authority then the instrument 
was invalid and plaintiffs could not recover thereon. The jury specifically 
found that Thomas Farrell was not liable, and this finding was neces- 
sarily predicated under the evidence and the instructions, on the con- 
clusion reached by them that he had not signed nor authorized his name 
to be signed to the instrument. It was error, therefore, to render judg- 
ment for the plaintiffs against the two defendants who, as the jury 
found, did sign the instrument, for the instrument itself was invalid. 
The invalidity of the instrument as a forgery was pleaded jn behalf of 
all the defendants in their joint answer, and it was not necessary for 
them to specifically plead the legal conclusion that as to each of them 
the forged instrument was void and of no effect. 

For the errors pointed out, the judgment of the trial court is re- 
versed. 


CHECK—CONSIDERATION. 
CAREN VS. LIEBOVITZ. 


Supreme Court of New York, Appellate Division, Second Department, 
June 15, 1906. 


In the case of Caren vs. Liebovitz, the Supreme Court of New York 
Appellate Division, Second Department, held that where a check given 
by the defendant to the plaintiff on the purchase price of land under a 
written agreement for the plaintiff to convey such land, and containing 
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a provision for the making of the contract next day, the fact that the 
plaintiff refused next day to sign a contract in accordance with the 
terms of the first contract, but insisted on inserting therein certain re- 
stricting convenants did not defeat the consideration for the check and 
was no defense to an action there. Gaynor, J., dismisses the matter 
in a few lines thus: 

“The refusal of the plaintiff to make the second contract, the same 
in its terms as the first did not defeat the consideration for the check. 
It was given for a good consideration, viz., the first contract, and that 
remains and can be enforced. The plaintiff is just as much bound by 
the contract as it was first drawn as she would be if it were drawn over 
and signed again. It satisfies the provisions of the statute of frauds, 
and is complete against her. That the purchaser has not signed it does 
not detract from its effect against her.” 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto. ] 


TAXATION--ASSESSMENT ACT, 1905, CAP. 2—INCOME, TAX- 
ATION OF—WHAT CONSTITUTES INCOME—OUTGO- 
INGS, MEANING OF UNDER THE ACT—INTEREST 


PAID BY BANK TO DEPOSITORS IN ONTARIO. 
In Re Bank or Hamittron (12 B. C. Reports, p. 207). 


STaTEMENT oF Facts: By the Assessment Act (B. C. Stat. 1905, 
Cap. 2) it is provided that banks shall be taxed upon their actual gross 
income derived from business transacted within the Province, subject to 
certain deductions which are set out in Form 1 of the Act. Form 1 pro- 
vides, inter alia, a deduction on account of outgoings or necessary ex- 
penses incurred and actually paid by the bank in the production of in- 
come. The Bank of Hamilton operates two branches in British 
Columbia, and there was charged as a deduction a certain sum which 
was ascertained by deducting four per cent. on the average of the weekly 
sums which, in the books of the head office, were debited to these branch- 
es. In ascertaining the profits made by the different branches, the 
practice of the head office was to charge against each branch this 
four per cent. The evidence did not show whether this sum (debited 
weekly against the branches in the books of the head office) in 
fact corresponded with the amount of money employed by the bank in 
its banking business in British Columbia in obtaining income. The 
charge of four per cent. was made up of two items: three per cent. was 
charged as representing the interest paid to depositors in Ontario on 
moneys borrowed from them by the bank, and one per cent. was a charge 
representing the general expenses of the bank in connection with deposit 
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accounts, including, as appeared from the affidavit of the general man- 
ager, a certain allowance made for the loss arising from the fact that « 
considerable sum of money on which interest was paid by the bank re- 
mained unproductive. 

Jupement: (Durr, J.): I can find nothing in the act justifying the 
view that the Legislature is treating for taxation purposes the branches 
of a bank in British Columbia as independent income-earning bodies, 
and therefore I cannot agree with the contention of the appellant bank 
that the charge made against the British Columbia branches for domestic 
purposes (four per cent. of the average weekly sum standing to the 
debit of the British Columbia branches in their account with the head 
office) is to be treated per se as an outgoing, or necessary expense act- 
ually incurred and paid out by the bank jn the production of its income 
derived from transactions in British Columbia within the meaning of 
Form 1. This charge is a bookkeeping entry, and nothing more. If, in 
dealing with banks, the Legislature had intended to constitute such an 
entry in itself a deduction as an outgoing or expenditure, nothing would 
have been easier than to say so, and the Legislature, I have no doubt, 
would have said so. 

I think, however, that the interest paid to depositors, or others, on 
moneys employed in banking transactions in British Columbia, from 
which the appellant’s income in this Province is derived, is an outgoing 
incurred and actually paid by it in the production of that income, and 
therefore a proper deduction under sub-section 4 of section 5; that is to 
say, the interest actually paid upon moneys actually so employed is a 
proper deduction. I think the evidence is not satisfactory upon the 
question how far the average of the weekly balances charged 
against the British Columbia branches in the books of the head office 
oorresponds with the amount so employed throughout the year. I am not 
impressed, any more than I think it likely the Legislature would be 
impressed, with Mr. McPhillips’ view as to the impracticable character 
of the calculations required to ascertain the exact sum so employed 
through the British Columbia agencies at any given time; and we have 
neither this exact sum, nor any plain statement by any servant of the 
benk, speaking of his knowledge, that it is approximately the same as 
the sum arrived at by taking the average referred to. I should suppose 
that the two are nearly identical, but the evidence does not justify one 
in treating them so as a basis of judicial decision. 

The parties should be able to arrive at an agreement on this question; 
but if not, the appellants should, I think, as an indulgence, be at liberty 
to have the question further investigated in the Court of Revision on 
payment of the costs of appeal. 

The deduction of one per cent. for expenses claimed by the bank 
should, in my opinion, be disallowed. The affidavit of the general 
manager convinces me that the charge of one per cent. against the 
British Columbia branches, upon which the claim for the deduction is 
based, includes elements which do not properly enter into the computa- 
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tion of the statutory deductions. The language of the affidavit is not un- 
ainbiguous, but it leaves no doubt in my mind that to support this de- 
duction some portion of the interest paid by the bank on money borrowed, 
which is kept idle and unproductive as a part of a reserve, or for other 
purposes, must be treated as chargeable against the British Columbia 
branches as an outgoing or expense within the meaning of the act. Such 
a charge, I have no doubt, does not necessarily represent an outgoing or 
necessary expense actually incurred and paid in the production of the 
income derived from transactions in British Columbia, and there is noth- 
ing in the circumstances to show that in this case it does so in point of 
fact. 

The actual decision of the judge was right on the material before 
him, but the appellant must in any event have appealed to correct the 
view of the judge on the first question I have discussed. 

On the whole, I think there should be no costs of the appeal. 


BANK PRESIDENT—RETURNS AND STATEMENTS—DUTIES 
RESPECTING SAME. 


PREDONTAINE vs. GRENIER (Que. Reports 15, King’s Bench, p. 143). 


StTaTeMENT oF Facts: This was an appeal from the Court of Re- 
view under the following circumstances, as set out in the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Hall: The appellant took the present action, in November 
1900, for $54,339, alleging that prior to May, 1894, he had been the 
owner of thirty-one shares of $50 each in La Banque du Peuple; that at 
that period the defendant, who was a director and the president of the 
bank, invited him to become a director and induced him to purchase sixty- 
nine additional shares, which he did, paying twenty-five per cent. pre- 
mium therefor, and thereupon was elected a director; that he accepted 
this position at the instance of the defendant and upon his assurance 
that the bank was in a prosperous condition and specially relying upon 
the official report of the directors, signed by the defendant as president. 
which had been published on March-5 of that year, and which represent- 
ed that with a paid-up share capital of $1,200,000 the reserved fund of 
the bank amounted to $600,000, the current loans and discounts to 
$6,827,608; their overdue notes, secured, to $21,114 and those unsecured 
to $18,622; the amount of mortgages due the bank to $83,465 and the 
profits for the past year to $198,915, from which $90,000 had been set 
aside for probable losses, leaving a net balance of $108,915, from which 
a dividend of six per cent. had been paid, a sum of $50,000 carried to 
the reserve fund and $12,577 credited to the profit and loss account. 

The plaintiff further alleged that this statement was false, as had 
been the similar statements for the preceding five years during which 
the defendant had occupied the same position as director and president; 
that on June 16, 1895, the bank was obliged to close its doors and sus- 
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pend operations; that liquidation of its affairs followed, resulting in 
the plaintiff losing the whole cost of his share capital and being obliged 
upon the completion of the liquidation of the bank, in November, 1899, 
to pay a sum of $45,914, as his proportion of the loss of ordinary credit- 
ors, for which under the charter of the bank its directors were personally 
responsible. 

The plaintiff alleged that the defendant was liable to make good to 
him the full amount of the $45,914 and the cost, $8,625, of sixty-nine 
of the shares in the bank’s capital which he had bought at the defend- 
ant’s instance and that such liability arose from the defendant’s fault 
and neglect in the discharge of his duties as president and _ the false 
statements issued and signed by him as to the condition of the bank’s 
affairs and, specially, the false statement of March 5, 1894, upon which 
the plaintiff had specially relied in consenting to become a director and 
in assuming the personal liability attached to that position. 

The defendant, by his plea, denied all liability, alleging that he had 
acted in good faith and had been deceived in common with his co-direct- 
ors, including the plaintiff, by the false and fraudulent representations 
of the cashier, and by the statements submitted by him to the board of 
directors convened twice each week; that the misrepresentations in these 
statements as to the true condition of the bank were only discoverable by 
a special examination of the books and accounts which were open to all 
the directors, the plaintiff included, and that such examination did not 
devolve specially upon the president, but was deputed by the charter of 
the bank to a board of auditors, selected by the shareholders from among 
their number; that these auditors had been regularly appointed every 
year and had regularly made a semi-annual examination of the books 
and had regularly reported twice each year to the board of directors that 
they found them correctly kept and that the statements submitted by 
the cashier were in conformity therewith. 

Jupement: (Sir Alexandre Lacoste, C. J.: Bosse, Blanchet, Hall 
and Trenholme, JJ.): The ordinary duties, responsibilities and liabilities 
of a bank president were modified in some respects, in so far as the 
present defendant was concerned, by. the special clauses of the original 
charter of the Banque du Peuple, conditions so peculiar that various 
provisions of the general Bank Act of 1890 were specially prepared not 
to be binding upon it. It appears by its charter, 7 Vic. (1841) C. 66, 
that it was the continuation of a firm here in Montreal, who under the 
name of Viger, DeWitt & Co., had for many years carried on a success- 
ful business as private bankers, the partners being personally responsible 
for all the liabilities of the firm, as in any other commercial partnership. 
They did not seek by incorporation to adopt the usual conditions and 
limitations imposed upon chartered banks, but only to increase their 
available capital by the admission of partners who, while entitled to 
share in profits in proportion to their investment, did not incur the per- 
sonal liability which was retained by the original members of the firm, 
and by those whom they appointed to succeed them, the old board and 
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their successors being called members or directors, while the new share- 
holders under a limited liability were to be called shareholders. 

Under this special charter, the directors were under no obligation to 
furnish formal statements of their affairs to the Government (although 
this duty was subsequently imposed upon them by the general Bank Act), 
but were bound, under section 16, to furnish to their shareholders an- 
nually a certain statement, in a form in the statute itself (Form C); 
and it is for alleged irregularities in this statement, and not the one 
furnished to the Government, of which the plaintiff complains. 

The questions for study and decision in the present action, are: (1) 
Were the yearly statements false, and if so, was the defendant aware of 
their falsity, or in any event responsible for their influence and effect 
upon the plaintiff; (2) was the defendant guilty of such neglect and 
want of care in the discharge of his duties as president as to render him 
responsible for the bank’s failure and the plaintiff’s losses in conse- 
quence. 

The Banque du Peuple charter, involving the personal liability of its 
directors for all its liabilities to creditors, was specially exccpted, as 
above stated, from many of the conditions imposed by the general Bank 
Act of the Dominion, while its general administration, of course, de- 
volved upon its directors, the examination of its accounts and vouchers 
and the verification of its assets were specially imposed by its charter 
(sec. 19) upon a board of three auditors, not appointed by the directors, 
but elected each year by the shareholders from among themselves and 
whose duty it was to make such examination of the accounts, books. etc., 
and report to the next general meeting of the corporation. This require- 
ment was faithfully observed, the auditors regularly appointed, the books 
and vouchers subjected by them to a semi-annual examination, entirely in- 
dependent of any interference by the directors, and a report submitted 
to the corporation as required by law. It was this report, signed by the 
auditor and by the cashier, which the directors accepted, and submitted 
as their own to the shareholders, its authenticity being then certified by 
the president, par ordre du Bureau, J. Grenier, Pres.; that is, it was the 
report by the board of directors, submitted through the instrumentality 
of their president. This report conformed, in the first place, in every 
detai], to the form provided in the charter. In the next place, it was 
the work of the cashier and was vouched for as correct by the auditors 
after their examination of the books, and assets of the bank. In the 
third place, it was correct, as far as it went, and it went as far as the 
statute required. 

The whole difficulty which precipitated the failure of the bank was 
not theft nor misappropriation of funds, nor false entries in the books, 
but advances improperly made by the cashier to three or four special 
customers, without the knowledge or authority of the president or direct- 
ors, some of them upon securities which proved insufficient, and some of 
them in the form of overdrafts by checks certified by the cashier, upon 
the customers’ open account. All overdrafts had been positively for- 
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bidden by the board, and the cashier, guilty of this disobedience to or- 
ders, took all possible means, of course, to conceal his act from the 
president. There is no evidence that the cashier, even, had any corrupt 
motive or interest in the course he took. He appears to have been 
sanguine that the affairs of these customers were sound and would event- 
ually prove successful, and took the unwarranted and unjustifiable re- 
sponsibility of aiding them, temporarily as he believed, by allowing them 
to overdraw their accounts—first by moderate sums, and eventually, in 
his and their desperation, by amounts which aggregate no less than $584,- 
428. The principal part of this amount he included in his report to the 
directors, under the heading of “Current loans and discounts,” in an 
aggregate, under that head, of $6,827,608—while he reported the sum 
of $39,000 odd, as the total amount of “overdue notes secured and un- 
secured.” The only adverse criticism on the part of the plaintiff is that 
the overdrawn accounts, instead of being included in the statement under 
the item of “current loan and discounts,” should have been included in 
the item of “overdue notes unsecured” and that if this had been done, 
his attention and that of the other directors would have been called to 
this excessive amount of overdue transactions and an enquiry would 
have revealed the irregularity in regard to them. He therefore charges 
the defendant with neglect in having failed in his quality of president 
to discover and expose this irregularity. 

In answer to this it is to be said, first, that overdrawn accounts are 
not “overdue notes;” and, secondly, as a matter of strict interpretation, 
they are “current loans,” for they are loans and they are payable on de- 
mand. Mr. Richer, the assistant cashier, says that such accounts are 
included by all the banks in the item of “current loans,” in their official 
returns to the Government and that no official statement is ever made 
to the Government of an amount of overdrawn accounts (and this is 
confirmed by reference to the public returns) because such overdrawing 
is irregular and prohibited, but always creeps into banking transactions 
as a temporary accommodation to regular clients. 

Now, was it the duty of the president to have given such a degree of 
attention to the details of the administration as to have discovered and 
ended this system of advances upon overdrawn accounts? It is easy, 
after the event, to indicate the steps by which this irregularity might 
have been discovered. Probably, the plaintiff himself can reflect upon 
methods which he, as an ordinary director, might have adopted which 
would have disclosed the weak spot in the bank’s management; but it 
must be said both in the defence of himself and the president, that the 
defect was not in the system, but in its administration or mal-adminis- 
tration by an official specially appointed to have charge of such details 
—an official not appointed by the president, but by the board of direct- 
ors, and an official in whom not only all the board, including the plaintiff, 
but outside bankers, had the fullest confidence. Why, under such cir- 
cumstances. should the president have made himself a detective or as- 
sumed even the functions of an expert accountant to examine the mass 
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of personal accounts, over twenty-five to thirty millions in number, as 
one of the auditors testifies, to see that each was regularly kept. It is 
not for such qualifications, useful as they may be, that a bank president 
is selected, but rather for his standing in the community, his honorable- 
ness, his financial responsibility, and his business capacity, in every one 
of which respects the defendant was admirably suited for the position. 
But it is said that by a special resolution of May, 1900, a joint respon- 
sibility with the cashier had been deputed to him. From the remarkable 
phraseology of that resolution, it would be difficult to conjecture what 
it meant, but it is certain that it did not convey the meaning attributed 
to it in the appellant’s factum and argument. It says nothing about the 
president interfering with or sharing the responsibility of the cashier’s 
regular functions, but only appears to enjoin that all documents to be 
signed or transactions to be entered into by the bank should be submitted 
by the cashier to the president, in order that the responsibility of the en- 
gagements of the bank should be shared by those two officials, and then 
submitted to the board of directors for their approval. This might apply 
to purchase and sales of real estate, acceptance and discharge of mort- 
gages, contracts for the construction of bank premiscs, contracts with 
the Government, or other bankers, transfers of shares and the like, but 
it is impossible to interpret: it reasonably as applying to the daily deal- 
ings by the cashier with the bank’s regular customers, and least of all, 
to such a matter as a customer’s overdrawing his account—a practice 
formally prohibited by the board and which the president invariably 
opposed, and the existence of which he had no reason to suspect. 

In the case under consideration, it is proved beyond question, even 
by the appellant’s own evidence, that the cashier and manager, Bousquet, 
enjoyed the entire confidence of the board of directors, including both 
the appellant and defendant, and it is apparent therefore by the applica- 
tion of the authorities above cited, that the defendant, having a right to 
depend upon the statements and accounts of his subordinates, cannot, 
upon the ground of neglect, be held responsible for the losses caused by 
the errors and falsifications contained in said statements and accounts. 
As to a statutory liability for having, as the mouthpiece of the di- 
rectors, signed statements for public use, which embodied the errors 
and frauds of the cashier, it seems only necessary to refer to the text 
of the section (No. 99) of the Bank Act upon which the plaintiff re- 
lies. “The making of any wilfully false or deceptive statement,’ etc.: 
“one who prepares, signs, approves or concurs in such statement,” etc.; or 
“uses the same with intent to deceive, ete., shall be held to have wilfulls 
made such false statement and shall further be responsible for all dam- 
ages,” ete. We have the dictum of a distinguished English Judge 
(Erle) in Reg. vs. Badger, that the word wilfully in a legal sense 
means, knowingly and fraudulently. 

In all the evidence adduced, including that of the plaintiff and his 
expert witnesses, no one has had the temerity to hint even that the 
defendant had knowingly and fraudulently made any misrepresentation 
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in regard to the bank’s affairs or that the erroneous statements im- 
posed upon the board by the cashier, and concurred in, by the plaintiff, 
in so far at least as that of 1895 is concerned, were made use of by 
the defendant with any intent to deceive the plaintiff or any one else. 
He was himself deceived, as was the plaintiff. He was and is the 
greatest sufferer financially, and I have no doubt, mentally, from the 
concealments and misrepresentations practiced by his subordinate official 
and, in my opinion, he has not rendered himself liable or responsible 
for the losses of others, however much he may regret them. 


BANK DEPOSITS IN JOINT NAMES OF FATHER AND 
DAUGHTER—DEATH OF FATHER—RIGHT OF DAUGH- 
TER TO THE FUND. 
In Re Pav Dary, Decreasry (37 N. B. Reports, p. 483). 

STaTEMENT oF Facts: At the time of his death the deceased had 
accounts in two banks in the joint names of himself and his daughter, 
with power to either to withdraw. After his decease this daughter 
claimed to be entitled to the moneys in both of these bank accounts, free 
from returns of her father’s will. 

JupGMent: (Trueman, J.): I have carefully examined the evidence. 
and I can find no circumstances which go to show that the testator in- 
tended that the moneys so deposited were a gift to his daughter. The 
whole question of ownership, therefore, depends upon the legal effect of 
the testator’s depositing the moneys in the joint names of himself and 
daughter—~either to have the right to withdraw. Did she, by right of 
survivorship, become entitled absolutely to the moneys? I think that the 
mere fact that the testator joined his daughter’s name in the bank 
accounts does not create a trust for his daughter. Unless other circum- 
stances are shown as to the intention of the testator, it will be presumed 
that the arrangement was for the convenience of the testator in the man- 
agement of his estate, or in this case it may have been for the convenience 
of the daughter, she being both executrix and tenant for life. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be promptly sent 
by mail. 


FIRE-INSURANCE POLICY AS COLLATERAL. 


Astoria, Ore., Jan. 7, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 
Sir: This bank has made it a practice for years to loan money to 
people who could not well give us security, such as merchants with their 
entire capital invested in goods and accounts, taking as our only pro 
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tection fire insurance policies issued to the borrower, and with a slip 
attached by the insurance company reading, “Loss, if any, payable to 
the ——-——— bank.” No further assignment is made by the borrower, 
but the loan is made on consideration that the insurance shall be assigned 
as stated. I wish to know your opinion as to our position in case the 
borrower should suffer such a loss by fire as to leave him insolvent. 
Would the claim on the insurance company be such collateral in our 
hands that we could realize on it as against all other creditors. 
CAsHIER. 


Answer. Yes. Where a slip is attached to a fire insurance policy. 
making the loss payable to the mortgagee or to a person making ad- 
vances, it is not customary to have any formal assignment of the policy, 
and none is required. The fact that the loss is expressly made payable 
to the bank obviates the necessity for any assignment. Indeed, the 
general rule is that the deposit of a policy of insurance with a creditor 
of the insured as collateral security gives a lien on the proceeds of the 
policy which is binding upon the insurer, the insured and all who have 
notice of such lien. (13 Am. & Eng. Encyp. of Law, p. 192.) And, of 
course, as by the terms of the slip attached the policy is made payable 
to the bank, every one dealing with the policy must have notice of the 
bank’s claim. 


PASS-BOOK AND VOUCHERS—DISCREPANCY. 


SreattLe, Washington, December 10, 1906. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sm: Some time ago a depositor with this bank, after receiving his 
book balanced, reported to the bank that the checks returned did not 
agree with the balance. He was asked to return the book with the 
vouchers and the list given him with the checks. Upon bringing same 
to the bank, we found that a check for $200 had been extracted from 
the checks given him and a list which he had received some months prior 
returned instead of the one for the particular month in question. After 
investigating the matter, I accused his bookkeeper of being a forger or 
having raised one of his employer’s checks, and upon the book being 
balanced and the checks returned having extracted that particular check 
from the checks returned him. A few days after the bookkeeper skipped 
out, taking with him other money of his employer. Our depositor con- 
tinued doing business with us for about a year thereafter and upon the 
advice of some lawyer commenced an action against us for this particular 
$200. Will you point out a line of decision on such a case if you can; 
also express your opinion on the matter. 


J. P. Gueason, Mgr. 


Answer. The general rule is that the law imposes upon the bank 
the duty of ascertaining the genuineness of the depositor’s orders, and 
if it pays upon an order that is not genuine, the amount cannot be 
charged against the depositor’s account. (Pratt’s Manual, p. 71.) But 
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where the loss might have been prevented, if the customer had made a 
proper examination of the statement rendered to him by the bank and 
the vouchers returned therewith, his negligence in this regard may 
preclude him from recovering the amount of the bank. (Leather Manu- 
facturers’ Nat. Bank vs. Morgan, 117 U. S. 96; Am. Nat. Bank vs. 
Bushey, 45 Mich. 140; Dana vs. National Bank, 32 Mass. 158; Hardy 
vs. Chesapeake Bank, 51 Md. 562; Shipman vs. Bank of the State of 
New York, 126 N. Y. 318; First Nat. Bank of Birmingham vs. Allen, 
100 Ala. 476.) But before the customer can be so estopped, it must ap- 
pear that his negligence in this regard has induced the bank to omit tak- 
ing proceedings which it otherwise might or would have taken to in- 
demnify itself from loss. (Janin vs. London & San Francisco Bank, 92 
Cal. 14. See also cases above cited.) In the case stated in the inquiry, the 
customer appears to have made an examination of the account promptly, 
and reported the discrepancy to the bank, and hence no negligence is 
imputable to him. The fact that the customer continued to deal with 
the bank would not in any way affect his right to recover. Upon the 
facts as stated, therefore, we should say that his suit can be maintained. 


COLLATERAL NOTE. 


Artesia, N. M., Dec. 23, 1906. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 


Sir: Please publish in your next issue the best forms of note for 
collateral securities. S. R. Gawry, Assistant Cashier. 


Answer. The following is recommended as a good form of note to be 
taken where collateral security is given to the bank. 


promise to pay to 

BANK, or order, at said Bank, 

° Dollars, 

with interest, at... per cent. per annum, having deposited or pledged 

with said Bank, as collateral security for the payment of this note or any other 

liability or liabilities of id ank, 

due or = become due, or that may be hereafter contracted, the following prop- 
erty, viz: 


with such additional collaterals as may, from time to time, be required by its 
President or Cashier, and which additional collaterals hereby promise 
to give at any time, on demand. If these additional collaterals be not so given 
when demanded, then this note to be due, and rebate of interest taken shall be 
allowed on payment prior to maturity. And hereby give to said Bank, 
its President or Cashier, full power and authority to sell and assign and deliver 
the whole or any part of said collaterals,or any substitutes therefor or any addi- 
tions thereto, at any Brokers’ Board, or at the Exchange or elsewhere. at public 
or private sale, at the option of said Bank, or its President or Cashier, or either 
of them, on the non-performance of the above promises, or any of them, or at 
any time thereafter, and without advertising or giving to.......... .-..any notice 
or making any demand of payment, and to purchase the said collateral, or any 
part thereof, at any such public or private sale or sales, freed and discharged of 
any and all equity of redemption whatsoever. 
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PAPERS LEFT IN CUSTODY OF TRUST COMPANY. 


New York, Jan. 11, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 
Sir: If I leave bearer bonds or any other kind of papers either in 
a sealed bundle or not for safe custody (and a receipt in all cases be 
granted) with a bank or trust company, must I ask a new receipt every 
few years so as to prevent the papers becoming the property of the 
bank or trust company. SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer. Where a trust company or bank has received bonds or other 
securities for safe-keeping, and has issued a receipt therefor, such receipt 
does not become ineffectual merely by lapse of time. But where the 
deposit is for safe-keeping only, then in any controversy about the securi- 
tics—as for example where they have been lost—it might be claimed that 
they had been delivered, without a surrender of the receipt, and to rebut 
any such claim, and the inference which might be drawn from the long 
delay, it would be better to have a receipt of a comparatively late day; 
and hence we think that in such case the safer course would be to have 
a new receipt issued, say once in every five years. Where, however, the 
bank or trust company is collecting the income on the securities and 
paying it over to the owner, then, as each payment is a recognition of the 
fact that the bank still holds the securities, no new receipt would be 
necessary. 


PLACE OF PROTEST OF DEMAND NOTE. 


Mitwavkee, Wis., Jan. 9, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 
Sir: Can a demand note, payable at a specified place, be properly 
protested, if not paid when demanded, at another place? 
CasHIER. 


Answer. No. The Negotiable Instruments Law, which has been 
in force in Wisconsin since 1899, provides: “Presentment for payment 
is made at the proper place. 

(1) Where a place of payment is specified in the instrument and it 
is there presented; (2) where no place of payment is specified, but the 
address of the person to make payment is given in the instrument and it 
is there presented; (3) where no place of payment is specified and no 
address is given, and the instrument is presented at the usual place of 
business or residence of the person to make payment. (4) In any other 
case, if presented to the person to make payment wherever he can be 
found, or if presented at his last known place of business or residence.” 
(Sec. 1678-3.) Under this section, a note payable at a specified place 
is not properly presented for payment unless presented there, and de- 
mand made at any other place is not sufficient. And as the paper cannot 
be deemed dishonored until after due presentment has been made, a 
protest cannot be based upon a presentment elsewhere. 
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CHATTEL MORTGAGE ON LUMBER. 


Pomona, Mo., Dec. 30, 1906. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Str: I should like to have you answer the following question through 
Tue Bankers’ Magazine. If this bank should take a chattel mortgage 
on 100,000 feet of lumber located upon a certain yard described jn the 
mortgage, where the owners of the yard were continually buying and 
selling, could we hold any lumber found on the yard not to exceed the 
number of feet called for in the mortgage if it should become necessary 
to make a foreclosure? I. A. Smiru, Cashier. 


Answer. This would depend upon the terms of the mortgage 
Where, as in this case, the parties contemplate that the chattels will be 
changed from time to time, it is usual to insert a clause to the effect 
that the mortgage shall apply to such personal property as the mortgage 
shall acquire in the future. While such a provision does not pass any 
immediate title to such property, yet it creates an equitable lien which 
will attach to the subject matter immediately upon its coming into ex- 
istence and create a valid title therein as against the mortgagor, without 
any further act on the part of the mortgagee. (Page vs. Gardner, 20 
Mo. 507; Wright vs. Bircher, 72 Mo. 170; Frank vs. Playter, 73 Mo. 
672; Rutherford vs. Stewart, 79 Mo. 216; Beall vs. White, 94 U. S. 
382; Butt vs. Ellett, 19 Wall. [U. S.] 544; Pemock vs. Coe, 23 How. 
[U. S.1 117.) Hence, in the case stated by our correspondent, the mort- 
gage would attach to any lumber found in the yard, not exceeding the 
number of feet mentioned in the mortgage. 


A “PLUNGER OF BENEFICENCE.” 


N a new book by F. G. Wells—“The Future of America’”—appears 
| the following in regard to our great founder of libraries: 

“And through the multitude of lesser, though still mighty, 
givers, comes that colossus of property, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the jubilee 
plunger of beneficence, that rosy, gray-haired, nimble little figure, going 
to and fro between two continents, scattering library buildings as if he 
sowed wild oats, buildings that may or may not have some educational 
value, if presently they are reorganized and properly stocked with books. 
Anon he appals the thrifty burgesses of Dunfermline with vast and un- 
congenial responsibilities of expenditure; anon he precipitates the library 
of the late Lord Acton upon our embarrassed Mr. Morley; anon he 
pauperizes the students of Scotland. He diffuses his monument through- 
out the English-speaking lands, amid circumstances of the most flagrant 
publicity ; the receptive learned, the philanthropic noble, bow in expectant 
swaths before him. He is the American fable come true; nothing seems 
too wild to believe of him and he fills the European imagination with an 
altogether erroneous conception of the self-dissipating quality in Ameri- 
can wealth.” 
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A MODERN SAVINGS BANK. 


By ARTHUR A. EKIRCH, 
SECRETARY NORTH SIDE SAVINGS BANK, NEW YORK. 


\ J }THIN the last five years numerous changes have taken place in 
the system of handling accounts and the general clerical work 
used in savings banks. 

In opening an account with a modern savings bank the depositor, 
after placing his signature in a book used for this purpose, is also 
requested to sign a “signature card.” As a time-saver the card system 
has never been equalled. Cabinets made of steel, and containing any 
number of drawers desired, are used for holding the numerous cards. 
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SIGNATURE CARD. 


These cabinets are usually made with rubber-tire wheels, and they can be 
rolled from the vault to the teller’s cage with comparative ease. 

Now, let us compare the cards with the signature book.- Before the 
card system was introduced the teller was obliged to look through heavy 
bound books for the signature desired, and in some of the smaller banks 
the books were found in a dilapidated condition, caused by the constant 
handling. If the teller desired to look up a signature in the book in use 
at the new account window, he was obliged to leave his cage and delay 
the signature clerk in the course of opening a new account, and at the 
same time causing a delay at his own window. 
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INTEREST RECORD. 


An institution doing away entirely with the signature book, and 
using the cards only, will find this method a great space-economizer. For 
instance: A bank opens 1500 accounts during the year and closes out 
700; this leaves in the cabinet eight hundred open account cards, the 
other seven hundred being filed away in the vault for future reference. 

Let us compare with this system the old depositor’s ledger, usually 
containing six accounts to the page. After an account becomes active 
and the space allotted for such account is utilized, the bookkeeper is 
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STOCK AND BOND LEDGER (Front). 
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BOND AND MORTGAGE LEDGER (Front Card). 
obliged to transfer the account to the rear of the ledger, where forty or 


fifty pages are left for such purpose. 
In looking up an account in the ledger which has been transferred, 


the clerk is obliged to refer to the original number and turn to the rear 
pages for the desired information. In closing out an account the space 
is ruled off and stamped “Closed,” but still remains in company with 
the open accounts to take up room and cause the bookkeeper’s eye to 
glance at it every time a trial balance is taken off. 
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BOND AND MORTGAGE LEDGER (Reverse Side). 
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With a ledger consisting of cards, they can be referred to in an in- 
stant, closed accounts readily withdrawn and filed away (as with the 
signature cards), leaving a perpetual ledger with live accounts only. In 
transferring an account in the card ledger the back of the card is also 
used. This allows double the space obtained in the old ledger. When 
both sides of card are filled, a new one with number to correspond to 
the first, is inserted jn the cabinet next to the original card. This saves 
considerable time in referring to transferred accounts. Every card is 
complete in itself, no matter how active the account may be. 


DEPOSITORS’ LEDGER (Card). 


The adding machine with balance-sheet attachment is being used by 
a number of savings banks, and has proved to be a great saver of time, 
besides accomplishing much neater work than could be done with the pen. 
If the card ledger and adding machine are both used, it is very simple 
to stack a pile of cards, running in order, on the racks of the machine 
and take off the balance in the same way as checks would be listed for 
the clearing-house in a commercial bank. 

The first and foremost advantage of the adding machine in taking 
oft balances is the correction of the footings of each page. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS. 


ROM the recent annual report of Hon. Frederick D. Kilburn, Su- 
perintendent of the Banking Department of the State of New 


York, we take the following referring to the savings banks of the 


state: 





SAVINGS BANKS. 


Gain 1n Torat Resources. 


Six savings banks were authorized during the past fiscal year, and 
one other since the new year began. These are: Hamburg Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn; The Bronx Savings Bank, New York; People’s Bank 
for Savings, New Rochelle; Sumner Savings Bank, Brooklyn; The State 
Savings Bank, New York; Amsterdam Savings Bank, New York; Home 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn. 

The whole number of savings banks now in the state is one hundred 
and thirty-seven, though two of the new ones have not as yet opened for 
business. Their aggregate resources on the first of July last, the date 
of their latest reports, were $1,444,444,492.30, and the amount due de- 
positors $1,335,093,053.62, which was a gain for the twelvemonth of 
$76.751,896.89 in resources, and of $82,164,753.80 in deposits; a mag- 
nificent and impressive growth surely, and yet many millions short of 
the showing for the preceding year, during which resources increased 
ninety-two and a half million dollars, and deposits over eighty-six and 
three-quarters millions. Yet the year which ended with June last started 
to make even a better record than its predecessor, the gain in deposits 
from July first, 1905, to January first, 1906, having been close upon 
seven million dollars more than in the corresponding six months in 1904; 
but for the second half of the year the gain in 1906 was over eleven and 
a half millions under that for the same period in 1905, notwithstanding 
the amount deposited in the first six months of 1906 was more than 
thirty-one million dollars in excess of that for the same period in 1905. 
The tremendous increase of thirty-nine million dollars in withdrawals 
in the first half of 1906 tells the story. 


INcREASE OF WITHDRAWALS. 


The increase in withdrawals appears to have been general, and to 
have occurred in interior citics as well as in New York. Various ex- 
planations are suggested. The unprecedented activity and prosperity 
in business, creating a good demand for money, is undoubtedly in part 
responsible, and the fact that during at least a part of the year high- 
class investment securities have been purchasable upon bases which would 
net the investor a Jarger return than the customary interest rate in sav- 
ings banks would probably account for a further part. But in New 
York, in particular, the remarkable real estate movement is regarded as 
the principal factor. It is known that thousands of savings bank pass- 
books were held in the latter part of the first half of the current year as 
collateral] for loans by title and trust companies, which loans had been 
negotiated for realty transactions, and were payable on the first of July. 
Three savings banks alone in the metropolis had withdrawals on that 
date to the amount of approximately a million dollars each, and in cir- 
cumstanecs that warranted the understanding that the money was for 
payments for land. Where these transactions stand actually for the 
acquirement of homes they need give no occasion for regret, and can not 
signify imprudence nor any departure from the habit of saving, nor any 
decrease in the thrift and prosperity of the depositors. In so far as 
they may have been speculative, however, while the results to date may 
be favorable, the procedure is not without risk, and is one in which 


7 
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the average person whom the savings banks are designed to serve can 
not wisely engage. 

The Superintendent says that there is an exaggerated idea of the 
amount of deposits usually styled “dormant.” He estimates that the 
total of dormant accounts in all savings banks must be well under a 
million dollars—barely six one-hundredths of one per cent. of the total 
resources. 


AMORTIZATION OF Premium AccouUNTSs. 


There has hitherto been no uniformity of procedure by savings banks 
in the matter of dealing with the premiums paid upon the purchase of 
investments, or with the discount in cases where securities are bought at 
prices below par: but at its annual meeting last May, the State Savings 
Banks Association pronounced in favor of instituting such a system uni- 
versally. The movement has the cordial indorsement of the Superin- 
tendent, who will co-operate in it by modifying the forms for the reports 
of the savings banks, so that it will be necessary, after the lapse of a 
reasonable time, for them to conform to it. The plan is, briefly, that a 
proper proportion of the premium or discount upon interest-bearing 
securities which constitute the investments of the savings banks shall be 
written off at fixed periods, so that the premium or discount shall be 
exactly annulled at maturity, and the value of the security so be brought 
to par at that date. The scheme is, of course, that every investment shall 
be carried always upon the same basis, or investment value. For illus- 
tration, if a four per cent. bond, having, say, thirty years to run, be 
bought at 107.30, the income basis for the entire life of the investment 
would be 3.60. It should, therefore, be carried at the expiration of, say, 
twenty years at a valuation of 103.33, and at other periods at such 
figures as are readily determinable by consulting the standard tables of 
bond values. The shrinking or amortization, where a premium is to be 
eliminated, or the gain in case of a discount, should be provided for by 
adopting a new valuation at the end of each six months. No other course 
is justifed by sound principles, and by no other can uniformity be had 
in exhibiting the real condition of the various savings banks. Most of 
the larger of these institutions have heretofore practiced charging off 
the entire premium at the time a purchase was made, and as to these the 
effect of the change will be to add at once considerable amounts to their 
apparent book surpluses, while in the case of banks which have been 
accustomed to treat the entire interest received from investments as in- 
come, and to distribute it in dividends, there will be a depletion in their 
apparent surpluses. Manifestly the amortization of a premium account 
is to be regarded practically as an expense, and dividends ought not in 
any case to be in excess of actual expenses plus the requirements for 
amortization. : 


BrANcHEs oF SAvines Banks. 


It is advised that the Banking Law be amended so as to permit sav- 
ings banks to open and operate branches. In New York city in par- 
ticular, and not improbably in other cities as well, though perhaps in 
lesser degree, there is continually proceeding a development in industry, 
business and population in outlying districts which calls more or less 
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urgently for savings bank facilities. It is believed that conditions must 
be exceptionally favorable in order to justify the creation of a new 
organization of this character, for it would be at a disadvantage in com- 
peting with established savings banks whose records of success wholly 
command public confidence, and whose accumulated surpluses contribute 
to their ability to maintain the payment of interest on deposits at the 
rates prevalent. The investments which savings banks are permitted by 
law to make yield but a low percentage of income, and time, patience and 
wisdom of management are essential to assure a substantial growth in 
deposits and adequate earning capacity in the case of a new bank. It is 
the policy of the Department, and has been for a good many years past, 
to require as a condition precedent to the authorization of a new savings 
bank, that its proposed trustees give a joint and several bond, by the 
terms of which they undertake pcrsonally to defray all of its expenses 
until such time as its earnings shall become sufficient to pay interest to 
its depositors at a rate of not less than three and one-half per centum per 
annum, and all expenses. The conditions thus combine to make the 
starting and the early conduct of a savings bank a somewhat formidable 
undertaking, with the consequence that undoubtedly a good many locali- 
ties, in our largest and busiest cities at least, are kept in lack of the 
facilities and beneficial influence which a good savings bank affords, and 
which they might enjoy, as I believe, if savings banks were privileged to 
have branches. The scope of the plan should, in my judgment, extend 
no further initially than to authorize a savings bank, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Superintendent of Banks, to conduct such branches in the 
same city where its principal office is. If the experiment should be jus- 
tified by experience, as I am confident that it would be, it might eventually 
be extended to permit such branches to be conducted at points more re- 
mote from the parent jnstitution, and so serve in this respect the thirty 
counties in the state within which no savings bank is now located, and 
which, failing this method of securing such accommodations and advan- 
tage, are likely to go long without them. 


SAVINGS AND INSURANCE. 


RENCH thrift and French savings permeate the nation to such an 
extent that home government bonds are held by the French people, 
principally the industrial classes, to the extent of over five billion 

dollars. How the Republic begins early to inculcate the savings habit 
in the people is explained in the following article by J. Martin Miller, 
United States consul at Rheims: 

“The public schools of France teach the pupils, both boys and girls, 
how to save money by depositing regularly in the Government savings 
banks, no matter how small the amount. The Government will furnish 
money to all public school pupils, under certain conditions, with which 
to help start an account to provide an income in old age. Pupils attain- 
ing certain degrees of proficiency in their classes receive as prizes bank 
books with ten francs (france 19.3 cents) credited in each. It is demon- 
strated to them what this will amount to at compound interest at three 
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per cent. when twenty-one years of age, also the amount they will have 
saved at that age if they deposit regularly one franc a week, one franc 
a month, ete. 

The teachers of the public schools go out among the leading citizens 
annually just before the school year ends and ask for contributions in 
cash with which to make the savings bank book prizes. In most com- 
munities there is no trouble in raising what is needed. After the ac- 
count is opened the teachers accept deposits from the pupils, and when 
one franc or more has been paid to the teacher by any pupil the amount 
is taken to the bank and credited in the book. 


Sick anv Oxtp Ace BEnerits. 


Another plan opens to all pupils a means which provides an annuity 
in old age. Each pupil can deposit as much as he or she can, daily or 
weekly, up to ten centimes (two cents) per day, one-half of which applies 
to the fund for an old-age pension, and one-half is deposited with the 
school for a fund to be available in case of the sickness of the pupil 
or the parents. For instance, the pupil who deposits upon this plan 
ten centimes a day (less may be deposited if desired) will have five cen- 
times placed to his credit in the Cash National of Pensions for Old 
Age, and five centimes, the remaining one-half, will be held by the school 
tor a sick fund to be paid out to the pupil in case of his own sickness, 
or that of either of his parents upon whom he depends for support, 
but not to exceed seventy-five centimes (fifteen cents) a day as long as 
the money the pupil has credited to him in the sick fund lasts. 

For every account of this kind the Government will, annually, give 
each pupil one-half the amount he has paid the school in this way, 
being a sum equal to the amount the pupil has credited to him for a 
fund to provide a pension in old age. So it turns out in the end that 
the pupil has all the money he paid in credited to him on the old-age 
pension account, and has in addition a sick fund to draw upon if needed. 
In case the sick fund is not used it is finally deposited to the credit of 
the old-age pension fund. 

All teachers of each school make regular reports to the superintend- 
ent regarding the deposits of pupils, and the superintendent reports 
to the minister of education at Paris, and the accounts, as well as all 
school matters, are inspected frequently by the traveling inspectors. 


Savincs Banks AND GovERNMENT Bonps. 


No savings account in the Government savings banks is allowed to 
exceed 1,500 francs. This does not apply, however, to the Caisse 
Nationale des Retraites pour la Vieillesse. When an account has reached 
that sum the depositor is given notice of the fact and is informed 
that the money will be invested for him in Government rentes, nonre- 
deemable bonds bearing three per cent. interest. If the depositor does not 
respond or withdraw his money within three months after the date of 
this notice, the manager of the bank will invest the money in Govern- 
ment rentes and hold the bond subject to the disposal of the depositor. 
While this bond is not redeemable by the Government, it can be dis- 
posed of at any time to any bank for practically what it cost, the 
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market value varying but little. After the 1,500 frances are thus dis- 
posed of the depositor must open a new savings account if he desires 
to continue. This method of investment is so popular with the farmers 
and peasant class that 22,221,660,644 francs, or $4,288,780,504 in rentes 
have been bought, principally by the working people of France. 

There is another kind of Government bond, l’amortissable, also bc ar- 
ing three per cent. interest, and is redeemable by annuitics, but the masses 
of the people do not understand it and it is not popular. Its lack of 
favor is indicated by the fact that but 3,712,260,500 frances, or $716,466,- 
276 of this class of bonds have been sold, or a total of both kinds of 
$5,005,246,780. The total debt of France amounted to $5,878,822,695, 
the figures being for 1905. So it will be seen that the bulk of the debt 
of France is represented in these bonds, held pricipally by the indus- 
trial classes. 

There are two kinds of savings banks under Government control. 
The Caisse d’Epargne has banks in the principal towns and while the 
Government does not own that system it is under its direct control. 
ge in the postal savings bank can be made at any post-office. 
The Cash National of Pensions for Old Age, guaranteed by the State 
and under its control, is more of an old-age pension and life insurance 
institution than a bank. Children can have an account opened for them 
when they are three years of age. 


GovERNMENT Lire INsuRANCE PoOLiciEs. 


There are two kinds of accounts, capital aliene and capital reserve. 
A capital aliene account provides for the payment of a certain sum 
after the age specified (never before fifty) but the policy holder gets 
only the annuity during life, the amount paid in going to the institution 
when the policyholder dies. The annuity of a capital reserve is smaller, 
but the amount paid in goes to the heirs of the policyholder at his 
death. Thus an investment in the <a aliene of 100 francs at three 
years of age will yield a pension of 51.22 franes if it begins at 50 years; 
74.66 francs, beginning at fifty-five years; 114.77 francs, beginning 
at sixty years, and 190.32 francs, beginning at sixty-five years. Or if the 
100 frances are invested at twenty years of age, the annuity would be 
26.18, 38.16, 58.66, or 97.27 francs, if begun respectively at fifty, 
fifty-five, sixty, or sixty-five years. Illustrating what an investment of 
100 francs in the capital reserve account will produce as a pension, when 
the amount invested is to go to the heirs of the policy holder at his death, 
deposited at three years, would yield 41.15, 59.98, 92.21, or 151.91 franes, 
respectively, from fifty, fifty-five, sixty, and sixty-five years; while if 
deposited at twenty years would return an annuity of 18.99, 27.63, 42.56, 
or 70.58 frances, from fifty, fifty-five, sixty, or sixty-five years. 

These policies may be purchased by members of either sex at any 
age from three to sixty-five years. In case the parents, or anyone for the 
child, should take out a policy at three years of age on the capital reserve 
plan, with a pension to begin at fifty and the child died at any age be- 
fore fifty, its nearest relatives would get the amount paid in. If, how- 
ever, the policy is on the capital aliene plan the amount invested goes 
to the institution. 
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The institution has been under the guarantee of the Government 
since June 18, 1850. It now has 2,065,148 policyholders and has had 
during its history 33,466,524. It now has 248,369 pensioners to whom 
it pays annually $6,870,855, or an average of nearly $28 each, and has 
paid insurance on account of the death capital reserve policyholders 
from the beginning $54,840,983. Altogether, since the foundation of 
the Caisse Nationale des Retraites pour la Vieillesse, there has been 
paid in as premiums by the policyholders $219,000,339.” 


MAINE SAVINGS BANKS. 
A CCORDING to the recent report of Hon. Wm. B. Skelton, Bank 


Examiner of Maine, there are fifty-one savings banks in that 
state, with deposits amounting to $82,677,981. The following 
figures are given regarding deposits and withdrawals: 


Deposits, October 28, 1905 $79,115,188.66 
Deposited during the year $16,763,271.24 
Dividends added during 

the year 2,702,887.30 


$19,466,158.54 
Withdrawn during the year 15,903,365.95 


Increase in deposits 3,562,792.59 


Deposits, October 27, 1906 $82,677,981.25 


BANK BESIEGED BY DEPOSITORS. 


UNS on banks by depositors who wish to get their money out are 
R not a novelty; but a New York savings bank recently had a “run” 
of a kind not so common. It was besieged with a crowd of de- 
positors who were anxious to get their money in so that it would begin 
drawing interest on January 1. 


PLAINT OF JOHN ADAMS. 


HE fashion of carping at the reign of vice and corruption is not a 
new one. In 1776 John Adams wrote to his wife: “There is 
too much corruption even in this infant age of our republic. Vir- 

tue is not in fashion. Vice is not infamous. * * * The spirit of 
venality you mention is the most dreadful and alarming enemy America 
has to oppose. * * * It is as rapacious and insatiable as the grave. 

* * * This predominant avarice will ruin America, if she is ever 
ruined. I am ashamed of the age I live in.” 
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LETTERS 10 THE EDITOR 


SESH] hO6S S44 3S 


OUGHT BANK CLERKS TO BE GOOD-NATURED? 
YES. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 
5S 


Sir: In the January number of Tue Bankers’ Macazine Mr. J. H. 
Griffith has an article entitled, “Ought Bank Clerks To Be Good-Na- 
tured?” Certainly, why should they not be good-natured, as much so 
as the clerks in any other business office or store? He says: “In large 
cities, where there are tellers and clerks, etc., the good or ill-natured 
clerk or teller has very little influence upon the patrons of the bank.” 
After a bank has sent out a solicitor (as many of the city banks are now 
doing, to influence accounts and spending hundreds or possibly thousands 
of dollars per annum in advertising) and these people present themselves 
at the counter of the bank only to be met by “a crabbed, quick-tempered 
clerk, who keeps the customers at arms’ length, saving the bank a lot 
of time and money,” half of the good work of the solicitor and advertis- 
ing would be counteracted. No bank pays the teller or clerk to drive 
customers from the counter if a bank is to be popular with the masses. 
Does it not receive its deposits from them? And how many banks have 
ever been able to exist without friends and deposits? Whi!l+ ‘ue good- 
natured clerk is making change for the small newsboy, explaining the 
intricacies of a check or draft to the farmer, and assisting the ladies and 
children, any reasonable man will readily acknowledge he is making 
friends of all these people, not for himself but for his institution, which 
will live a great many years longer than the clerk or teller, and he should 
remember that in a few years the newsboy and the children will be our 
prosperous business men and possibly depositors of his institution, as 
children have long memories and may forget the teller, but not the 
location of the building. - And, in this age of competition among banks 
for new business, the bank that has for its clerks or tellers men of pleas- 
ant manners and good nature will grow faster than the one that has 
the unpopular, crabbed clerks. 

He says the crooks will impose upon the good-natured clerk. Why | 
should they, any more than upon the crabbed clerk? Every teller has 
to be on the alert at all times for such people, and a clerk with any 
judgment or common-sense knows when to talk of the weather or other 
subjects. 

While Mr. Griffith says the crabbed clerk saves the bank a lot of 
money and time, he does not give the good-natured clerk credit for mak- 
ing more money for his institution by increasing the business and popu- 
larity of his bank. 
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{ have had several years’ experience in a bank with one and a half 
million dollars deposits, doing a commercial business in a town of thirty 
thousand people, and I have not considered that the time spent in being 
agreeable to depositors or prospective customers ever lost any money for 
the institution, but have had customers come to the counter and complain 
of the crabbed treatment they received at other institutions, which I 
think is one of the best evidences of the drawing power of good nature 
in a bank clerk. 

Mr. Griffith also says: “He should put himself, in imagination, in 
the place of the customer and treat others as he would like to be treated 
himself.” Is not that exactly what the accommodating and good-natured 
clerk strives to do? 

No, Mr. Griffith, you are entirely wrong in your idea of the kind of 
a man a teller at any institution, large or small, should be when you say 
he should keep every customer at arms’ length, etc., and I do not believe 
you will find one per cent. of the employers of the country will agree 
with you in your statements. It is the popular man in every walk of life 
that succeeds. 

It is the popular merchant that does the largest business, the popular 
salesman that gets the largest orders and it is the popular teller or clerk 
that influences and holds the most deposits, and good nature, which Mr. 
Griffith finds a worthless asset, is the very essence of popularity to-day. 

R. B. Parrisn, 


Norturork, W. Va. Cashier First National Bank. 


BRITISH CITIZENS’ INCOME. 


OTING that all persons in the United Kingdom whose incomes 
N exceed $850 per annum are assessed for income tax, Consul R. 
W. Austin, of Glasgow, summarizes an official report just issued, 
showing the amounts assessed for the year ended April 5, 1905, which 
indicates the various gross incomes in that country: 

Under the heading of businesses, professions, and employments, it 
appears that there were assessed 456,571 persons with gross incomes 
amounting to $624,349,605; 57,244 firms with a gross income of $420,- 
244,765; 30,129 public companies with a gross income of $1,204,046,- 
240, and 9,582 corporations and other local authorities (assessed for 
profit or interest) with a gross income of $99,068,330. The total gross 
income was $2,347,708,940. 

Dealing with the incomes of individuals the report shows that there 
were assessed in Great Britain 6,137 persons with incomes over $5,000 
and not exceeding $10,000; 1,405 with incomes of over $10,000 but 
below $15,000; 538 with incomes over $15,000 and below $20,000; 304 
over $20,000; 442 with incomes over $25,000 but not exceeding $50,000; 
212 with over $50,000 but not exceeding $250,000; and 24 whose incomes 
exceeded $250,000. 
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Joun SuermMan. By Theodore E. Burton (American Statesmen Series). 
Boston and New York; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Price, postpaid, 
$1.37.) . 


In summarizing the career of Senator Sherman, the author well says: 

“The political and financial history of the United States from 1855 
to 1898, the period of Mr. Sherman’s active participation in public 
life, is characterized by a record of events which in importance is not 
surpassed by that of any equal period in the history of any nation. In 
nearly all of these events he had part; in very many he was prominent, 
and in a considerable number he was the central figure. So closely was 
he associated with the stirring scenes and the remarkably progressive 
movements of this time that his biography is virtually a history of his 
country during these forty-three years.” 

This biography will be found especially interesting to bankers and 
to all students of the country’s financial history. Mr. Sherman was 
the author of the act for the resumption of specie payments, and as 
Secretary of the Treasury carricd its provisions into effect. He intro- 
duced into the Senate the bill which afterwards became the National 
Banking Act, although not himself the author of the bill. His services 
in bringing the country to a sound money basis, after the long period 
of suspension of specie payments consequent upon the outbreak of the 
Civil War, entitles him to a high rank among American statesmen. 

Ture Bankers’ Macazine hopes at some future time to review these 
services at greater length. 

Mr. Burton is both thorough and impartial, and has produced a 
work of rare value to financial students. 


+ 


Money AND CurRRENCY, IN RELATION TO INDUsTRY, PRICES AND THE 
Rate or Interest. By Joseph French Johnson, Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy, Dean of the School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance of New York University. Boston and New York: Ginn & 
Company. (398 pp. $1.75.) 


The literature of monetary science has been enriched during the 
last few ‘years by several new works of value. The older works of 
Jevons and Walker have been supplement«d by “Money and Banking” 
by Horace White; “Money and Banking” by Professor Scott, of the 
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University of Wisconsin; the suggestive monograph on the value oz 
money by Professor David Kinley; and more recently by the elaborate 
work on the “Principles of Money and Banking” by Charles A. Conant, 
recently reviewed in these columns. Professor Joseph French Johnson 
has added a new treatise which differs in some respects from the others 
and is likely to make a niche for itself in the class-room as well as in 
the library of the student. Professor Johnson had a valuable practical 
training as financial editor of the “Chicago Tribune,” and he has recently 
come more closely in contact with actual business relations as head of 
the School of Commerce of the New York University than is the case 
with the average professor of political economy. For these reasons his 
book is constructed in a clear, forceful and practical manner, which 
appeals strongly to the genera] reader and student. Professor Johnson 
relies more upon his own conclusions and less upon citation than some 
other writers, but supports his conclusions with notes where he deems 
it absolutely essential. . 

The old problem of the relation of money and credit to prices is 
discussed carefully and in a temperate and intelligent manner which 
differs from that of the extreme advocates of the quantity theory on the 
one hand and those who deny that quantity of money has anything to 
do with prices on the other hand. Morc is said about the rate of interest 
than in most works devoted exclusively to money, but this chapter is 
given a practical turn by the discussion of the relation of the interest 
rate to the money market and to actual business transactions. Professor 
Johnson sums up his conclusions in the maxim that, “The rate of interest 
depends on forces distinct from money, but with these forces changes in 
the relation between the demand for and supply for money are likely 
to interfere.” The question of the multiple standard is discussed, but 
the opinion is expressed that “whatever may be thought of the justice 
or injustice of the commodity standard, it is the one which the world 
has unconsciously adopted, and no amount of theorizing about its de- 
fects can bring about an immediate change.” 

Professor Johnson gives considerable space to the theory of interna- 
tional bimetallism, whose seeming symmetry has attracted so many fine 
minds, but he admits that the question has passed beyond the domain of 
practical affairs. He also discusses somewhat more carefully than many 
writers the subject of fiat money, agreeing in the main with the con- 
clusions reached by Mr. Conant in his recent work, that fiat money derives 
its value in part from its monopoly of the field of monetary instruments 
as well as from its character as a promise to pay. 

The concluding chapter of Professor Johnson’s book is directed to 
the question, “Is the gold standard secure?” special reference being 
made, of course, to the United States. He calls attention to the essen- 
tially unsound character of the present bank circulation based upon 
bonds. He points out that during the recent operation of the “endless 
chain” in 1894-95, when gold was being steadily withdrawn from the 
Treasury for export, the expansion of the bank-note circulation was 
promoted by the issue of bonds to strengthen the Treasury gold reserve 
and that again in recent years the increase in bank-note circulation has 
followed the prices of bonds rather than the demands of the market 
for currency. This is a point which is decidedly pertinent at this time, 
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when the project of putting our bank-note currency upon a sounder basis 
is under serious consideration. Professor Johnson appreciates keenly 
the difficulties of a proper solution of the problem and admits that the 
chances are not bright for the creation of a central bank. 


+ 


Setr-PropetLtep Veuicies. A practical treatise on all forms of auto- 
mobiles, by James E. Homans, A. M., Fifth Revised Edition, entirely 
rewritten. New York: Theo. Audel & Co. (Price $2.) 


The author has emphasized the practical aspects of motor vehicles 
of all powers, confining his space to the discussion of matters fundament- 
al in construction and management. It is a book that fulfills the require- 
ments of the motor vehicle owner, operator and repairer. 


+ 


Moopy’s Cxassiriep Investments. Price $10. New York: Moody 
Publishing Co. 


This volume contains classified lists of the security holdings of sav- 
ings banks, insurance companies and other financial institutions through- 
out the United States and Canada, and will be found useful for refer- 
ence purposes by bankers, bond dealers, and investors. 


+ 


Directory or Directors in Canapa. Edited by W. R. Houston, 
Toronto: Houston’s Standard Publications. 


Contains an alphabetical list of directors and officers, the companies 
with which they are connected, addresses, etc.; also classified list of com- 
panies, their place of business, directors and officers. 


+ 


Yearsook or Lecistation. Edited by Robert H. Whitten, Albany, N. 
Y.: New York State Educational Department. 


We have so many law-making bodies in this country, most of them 
busy a considerable part of nearly every year making new laws, that 
it is exceedingly hard to keep track of the flood of fresh legislation. 
One who has the Yearbook of Legislation will find it a great aid in this 
respect. It contains a digest of Governor’s messages, summary and index 
of legislation, and a review of legislation. As the new laws of all the 
states and territories are summarized, by subjects, the book is exceed- 
ingly valuable for reference. The review of legislation contains a 
concise and interesting exposition of the general trend of legislation in 
the several states. , 


+ 


Four Cenrurizs oF THE Panama Canat. By Willis Fletcher Johnson, 
A. M., L. H. D. (Price $3; postage additional.) New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 


One might infer that after a lapse of four centuries, with no canal 
yet in operation, the outlook was rather gloomy. But it should be re- 
membered that President Roosevelt has only recently tackled the job. 
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Mr. Johnson has written an entertaining history, and it appears to 
be thorough and impartial. The story of the failure of De Lesseps is 
fully recounted. There is no feeling on the part of the author that the 
American Government will repeat the costly and disastrous experiences 
of the French Company, but he is confident that our efforts to unite the 
two oceans will be successful. It is doubtful if many Americans really 
appreciate the magnitude and importance of this enterprise. They will 
find out a great deal about it by reading Mr. Johnson’s history and they 
will be entertained at the same time. 


+ 


Tue INveEsTMENT oF Lire INsurANcE Companies. By Lester W. Zart- 
man, Ph. D., Instructor in Insurance, Yale University. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. (Price $1.25; postage additional.) 


There is much in this volume of interest to bankers, and especially 
to the officers of savings banks and trust companies. The cost and yield 
of different classes of investments will be found particularly instructive. 
It is interesting to note the great changes that have taken place in the 
character of the assets of the insurance companies. In 1860 mortgage 
loans constituted 59.2 per cent. of the total and 28.8 per cent. in 1900. 
In 1860 corporation stocks and bonds amounted to but 3.2 per cent. of 
the total assets of the companies. In 1900 the proportion had increased 
to 37.7 per cent. 


+ 


Tue Lasor MoveMENT IN AusTRALASIA: A Stupy IN SociaL Democracy. 
By Victor S. Clark, Ph. D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. (Price, 
$1.50; postage additional.) 


This volume is rendered timely by the recent recommendation of the 
American Federation of Labor, that the trade unions of the United States 
should enter the next political campaign. It shows what has been the 
result of the adoption of the labor programme in the States of the 
Australian Commonwealth, and what might be expected here were a simi- 
lar programme carried out. The eight-hour day, old-age pension, in- 
dustrial arbitration, a minimum wage, State-owned railways, etc., etc., 
are some of the things the Australians already have, and which many 
people in America are evidently longing for. A study of the experience 
of the Antipodes in the struggle for industrial and social betterment will 
at least afford Americans an opportunity to look before they leap. 


+ 


A Cueerrut Year-Boox. By F. M. Knowles; illustrations by ©. F. 
Lester; introduced by Carolyn Wells. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 


On one side of each page of this cheerful book is space in which to 
record engagements and other serious matters; on the other side are 
clever illustrations and “philosophic and moral aphorisms for the in- 
struction of youth, the inspiration of maturity and the solace of age.” 
Here are a few of the samples, with no attempt on our part to classify 
them: 

“Strange, that the smaller a girl’s foot, the bigger her shoe-bill.” 
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“The greatest compliment to a woman’s beauty is to treat it as too 
evident for comment. But they don’t like that kind of compliment.” 

“An ambitious man is never really happy. An unambitious man is 
never really alive.” 

“He who thinks he knows man, may be a philosopher. He who thinks 
he knows woman, is a fool.” 

“The man who stays at home every night and avoids a row with his 
wife, is a sage. He who comes home at three every morning and avoids 
a row with his wife, is a genius.” 

“Riches don’t constitute happiness; but they give a man a chance 
to go out and look for it.” 


+ 


Crepir AND Irs Users. By William A. Prendergast. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


Not only are the general principles of credit set forth, but the author 
gives them an application of special interest and value to bankers. The 
credit department of a bank occupies a prominent place in the book, and 
its practical workings are fully explained. A knowledge of credits, of 
course, lies at the foundation of successful banking. Mr. Prendergast’s 
suggestions will be found helpful in pointing the way to obtaining 
information along this line, and how to analyze and weigh the value of 
it. “Credit and Its Uses” is a book that may be studied with profit by 
every banker. 

+ 
Tue Feurvure iy Amertca: a Searcn Arter Reauities. By H. G. 
Wells. New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Wells found himself face to face with this problem: ‘What is 
going to happen to the United States of America in the next thirty years 
or so?” He came over from England expressly to find out, and though 
not without some misgivings, he comes at last to this conclusion: “It 
seems to me that in America, by sheer virtue of its size, its free tradi- 
tions, and the habit of initiative in its people, the leadership of progress 
must ultimately rest.” 

That is a conclusion which ought to cause pessimistic Americans to 
take heart. Mr. Wells candidly but fairly points out some of our faults. 
He is clearly a friendly critic. His book is highly entertaining, too. 





STOPPAGE OF FREE REMITTANCES. 


CCORDING to “The Accountants’ Magazine” of Edinburgh, the 
A Scottish banks recently suspended the arrangement under which 
sums collected by the representatives of English firms from their 
customers in Scotland have been remitted to England free of charge. 
This step is said to have caused great irritation among English bankers 
and their customers doing business with Scotland, and it has even been 
rumored that some of the English banks have threatened to open branches 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow with a view to competing for business there. 
It is now thought, however, that an amicable arrangement will be ar- 
rived at. 





GREAT FORTUNES NOT A MENACE. 


HAT there is no inherent danger in great fortunes was the view ex- 
pressed by Henry Clews, the well-known New York banker, in 
an address before the New York University School of Commerce. 

Accounts and Finance on the evening of January 14. Mr. Clews said, 
in part: 

“In keeping with the undeserved abuse of wealth, which is entitled 
to no serious consideration, we are confronted by the bold assertion made 
by extremists, that some limit should be set to the amount of property an 
individual may own. The impracticability and inadvisability of any such 
measure are at once apparent. You might as well try to limit the capacity 
or energy of an individual. When you prevent an individual from ac- 
cumulating you at once discourage his productiveness. This is an axiom 
beyond dispute. 

Let us keep in mind the fact that, as Mr. Carroll D. Wright says, 
while we now have billionaires the poor are growing richer, and that, as 
pointed out by Bernstein, there is a very large increase in the number of 
persons paying taxes; and also, that the rich in America now own a 
smaller proportion of the total wealth of the country than they did fifty 
years ago. In view of these facts and the generally good use of wealth, 
as shown by its possessors, it would appear that the objections made to 
great individual wealth are without tangible foundation. It is the abuse, 
not the use, of wealth that is to be deprecated. 

With the characteristic American way of keeping wealth actively «m- 
ployed and generously distributed, and with the very apparent growing 
sense of heavy personal responsibility that, in fortune building, seems 
always to develop. there need be no fear of any impairment or destruc- 
tion of the institutions of our Republic from the accumulation of great 
individual wealth. 

In the further consideration of this question let us bear in mind that 
there is very little idle capital in this country. Wealth is made to pro- 
duce wealth, and there is no political distrust to cause hoarding. There 
is a wide field for the profitable employment of money, so it is kept em- 
ployed in a multitude of channels, all of which contributes in various 
ways to our national growth and prosperity and our greatness among 
nations. 

Progress in no other country ever equalled our own, and this is 
largely due to the activity and enterprise of the people in productive in- 
dustries; and be it known our rich men are as active and enterprising as 
the rest. They are as ready as men less favored by fortune to seize 
opportunities for entering upon new money-making enterprises, and with 
their large means and singleness and jndependence of purpose they can 
often accomplish more than a company of men of smaller means, subject 
or liable to less unity of purpose.” 





BANKING IN CUBA. 
CURRENCY SYSTEM—GROWTH OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


ONSUL MAX J. BAEHR of Cienfuegos, states that Cuba has no 
CC currency of its own coinage. 

The official money of the Republic is the United States cur- 
rency, and all taxes and public debts are payable in the same, except 
fees of registers of property, which are collected in Spanish gold. In 
commercial circles (wholesale) Spanish gold is the basis of circulation, 
and in the retail trade and in the country Spanish silver is almost entirely 
used. 

United States currency is always at a premium over Spanish gold, 
but this premium fluctuates according to the market demand for Spanish 
gold and silver. During the last year the American dollar was on an 
average equivalent to $1.09 Spanish gold, or $1.12 Spanish silver, the 
fluctation being *4 in gold and from 11% to 2 in silver. 

The legal monetary system of Cuba is patterned after that of Spain. 
The centen, or 25 peseta, is of gold, and has an average value of $4.90 
American money. The silver coins are with their relative value in 
American money: The peso—1, peseta—20 cents, dos pesetas—40 
cents, real—10 cents, and medio-—5 cents. Bronze and copper 1-centavo 
(cent) and 2-centavo pieces pass current at their face value in sums 
not exceeding 1 peseta. For the Government the fixed value of the centen 
is $4.78 American, and the luis is $3.83. By the latter is meant all the 
French coins, and fourth part of a Spanish onza. 

The Royal Bank of Canada has recently bought out the Banco 
del Comercio business, and is the Government’s agent for the payment 
of the army of Jiberation. It has branches in Habana, Santiago, Camag- 
uey, Manzanillo, and Cienfuegos. The Bank of Nova Scotia also has a 
Habana branch. The Spanish bank was incorporated on April 9, 1856, 
with a capital stock of $8,000,000, now divided into 80,000 shares of the 
par value of $100 each. It has a reserve fund of $456,000. 


Progress or AMERICAN-CUBAN BANK. 


The new building of the National Bank of Cuba in Habana is 2 
large and sightly structure. 

The present banking facilities of Cuba are inadequate. Under the 
tenure of Spain no effort was made to afford the Cubans an opportunity 
to bank their savings, nor were the usual channels, found in other coun- 
tries for the distribution of money, given attention. On July 1, 1898, 
the President of the United States appointed the North American Trust 
Company of New York, fiscal agent for Cuba, and it continued to act as 
such until July 18, 1901, when the assets and business were transferred 
to the National Bank of Cuba. This bank was organized with a paid-up 
capital of $1,000,000 United States currency. It purchased part of the 
assets of North American Trust Company, and liquidated the company’s 
business in Cuba. 

The bank has a savings department which serves to bring money 
into circulation, in addition to the bank’s capital. Local loans are made 
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and used for the development of business in each section. The surplus 
of one section is transmitted for loans in other sections where there is a 
demand for money. This prevents the money from being concentrated 
in Habana, and gives facilities for the development of the several sec- 
tions of the island, instead of one particular section. The bank has 
correspondents all over the world, and does the principal part of the 
exchange business with China. In the early part of 1905, the capital 
of the bank was increased to $3,000,000 and later to $5,000,000. Aside 
from the bank building in Habana, it is proposed to erect buildings of 
uniform design in the principal cities of the island where the branches are 
established. The growth of the deposits of this bank is as follows: 
December 31, 1901, $4,179,995.04;. December 31, 1902, $5,026,885.82; 
December 31, 1903; $6,110,866.43; December 31, 1904, $9,455,585.21; 
December 30, 1905, $11,264,329.72. 

A new banking institution is the Bank of Habana. This will have a 
capital of $2,500,000, United States currency, which will represent 2,500 
shares of $100 each, and this capital will be raised to $5,000,000, when 
the board of directors shall propose it. 


NEW COUNTERFEITS. 


EW counterfeit $10 (Buffalo) United States note.—Series of 1901: 
check letter D; the plate number on the note is indecipherable; 
J. W. Lyons, Register of the Treasury; Ellis H. Roberts, Treas- 

urer of the United States. 

The note is apparently printed from photomechanical plates on two 
pieces of paper between which a few widely distributed red silk threads 
appear. The numbering is particularly bad, the figures being too large 
and poorly printed. The back of the note is a much darker shade of 
green than the genuine. This note made its appearance in New York city. 

New counterfeit $10 United States note.—Series of 1901; picture of 
Buffalo; check letter C; face plate No. 376; back plate No. 150; J. W. 
Lyons, Register; Charles H. Treat, Treasurer; serial number A5649615. 
A crudely executed process note which should not deceive the ordinary 
careful handler of money. One of the principal passers of this note, 
John H. Hand, was arrested by the police at Evansville, Ind., with nearly 
$1,000 in the bad notes in his possession. Some of the notes are thick 
and stiff and others are thin and flimsy. All look dirty. The serial num- 
ber is the same on ninety of the notes inspected. 


SELF-CONSTITUTED DISTRIBUTORS OF WEALTH. 


HAT the great millionaires do not always show wisdom in the be- 
stowal of their millions is indicated from the following dispatch 
from London: 

“Prof. Sir William Japp Sinclair of Victoria University, Manches- 
ter, in a speech at Aberdeen voiced the numerous severe complaints of 
the evil effect of Andrew Carnegie’s gift of $10,000,000 to the Scottish 
universities. He said that he had never met an Aberdeen graduate who 
did not denounce the influence of the gift.” 
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ADVERTISING OF THE EQUITABLE TRUST CO. 


i” common with some of the other New York trust companies the 
Equitable Trust Company is using small spaces in the daily news- 
papers, some of the copy being reproduced herewith. The Equit- 

able was one of the pioneers in the use of this style of advertising, which 

is educational in its character and like other advertising of this sort is 
designed to acquaint the public with the functions of trust companies in 
general and with the facilities offered by this company in particular. 
The announcements appear three times a week in leading morning and 
evening New York papers and the results appear in a general way to 
have been very satisfactory. While other influences have promoted the 
growth of the company it has always been a persistent advertiser and 
has built up total resources of $33,000,000, with a capital of $3,000,000 


and surplus and profits of $10,500,000. 
These ads. have been prepared under the supervision of Vice-Presi- 


dent Lawrence L. Gillespie and are changed every issue. 


For the benefit 


of our readers we append a copy of the announcements: 


EXPENSE. A reduction in expense 
means a corresponding increase in the 
net income of an estate. 

WILLS. It has been said that ‘‘while 
nothing is more certain than death it- 
self, nothing is more uncertain than 
the time of death.’””’ Have you made 
your will? 

SECURITY. In banking institutions 
the capital, surplus and character of 
their investments are an assurance of 
security to the depositor. 

SURPLUS FUNDS. A depository for 
surplus funds awaiting investment. 

ESCROW. Following instructions ab- 
solutely, a trust company does not pay 
over the money or deliver the property 
until every stipulation-has been satis- 
fied. 

EXECUTOR. When a_ corporation 
acts as your executor or trustee your 
wishes will be carried out. 

ACCESSIBILITY. The officers of a 
corporation are accessible every day 
during business hours. The individual 
executor or trustee is sometimes hard 
to find. 

THE RUNNING ACCOUNT is as 
much within the province of a trust 


8 


company as is the administration of 


estates. 

REAL ESTATE. Equipped to care 
for all matters in connection with real 
property. 

AGENT. During your lifetime 
act as agent in business affairs. 

SERVICE. A _ corporation will not 
die, become insane nor neglect its 
duties in any fiduciary capacity. 

TRUSTEES. Do you wish to place 
property in trust for the benefit of some 
individual or institution? 

EXPERIENCE. The handling of 
many estates gives the trust company 
an experience that the individual does 
not hdve. 

REAL ESTATE. Attends to all mat- 
ters in connection with real property. 


WILLS. Have you made your will? 
We can aid you in many ways. 


STRENGTH. Capital, surplus and 
character of investments are an assur- 
ance of strength. 

INCOME. We will collect your cou- 
pons, dividends and interest. 


ESTATES. Entire management. 


will 
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REGISTRAR. The _ stock of 
corporation should be registered. 


ESCROW. Money and securities 
held, under agreement, subject to the 
fulfilment of conditions. 


TRUSTEE. Acts as 
estate either under will 
ment. 

GUARDIAN. As a guardian, a trust 
company is in a better position than an 
individual to protect the rights of the 
minor. 


INTEREST allowed on daily balances. 


ESTATES. Surplus income may be 
credited to the owner’s account, where 
it will earn interest, invested in ac- 
cordance with the owner’s instructions, 
or paid over upon receipt. 


every 


trustee for an 
or by agree- 
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A TRUST COMPANY deals not only 
with the living man, but will take 
charge of his estate after he is gone. 

TRUST MONEYS. An executor is 
absolved by law from_ responsibility 
when he deposits the funds of the es- 
tate with a trust company. 

SURPLUS INCOME may be re-in- 
vested or held, at interest, subject to 
instruction. 

QUALIFICATIONS. As an executor 
or trustee, integrity and longevity are 
qualities which recommend a corpora- 
tion over an individual. 

ESCROW. Prevents loss from failure 
to fulfil a contract or agreement. 

EXECUTOR. As an executor, a cor- 
poration has many qualities of desira- 
bility that an individual lacks. 


SECURITY. In bank- 


ing institutions the 
capital, surplus and 
character of their in- 
vestments are an as- 
surance of security to 
the depositor. Inquire 
—_——————S 


Tz EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
EScRow. Following 


instructions abso- 
lutely, a trust company 
does not pay over the 
money or deliver the 
property until every 
stipulation has been 
satisfied. Inquire 


T= EQUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Fifteen Nassau Street 


Capital, $_ 3,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, 10,500,000 
° it all d daily balances, 
Sie Settee ee rabect te cheek 
Ae 4 PEO 
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A FEW SPECIMENS OF THE EQUITABLE TRUST CO. ADVERTISING. 


AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST CO. 


F unusual beauty is the booklet recently issued by the American 
O Security and Trust Co. of Washington. Its building, which is 
one of the sights of the Capital, lends itself readily to illustration 
and the engraver and printer have done it full justice. The various de- 
partments are handsomely pictured and adequately described. The book 
was executed by the Matthews-Northrup Works in conjunction with Mr. 
C. A. Aspinwall, advertising manager of the, American Security and 
Trust Co. In his advertising Mr. Aspinwall also uses some excellent 
postal cards bearing views of the building and its surroundings, and a 
bookmark of similar design. 
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“DATES AND FACTS.” 


ORTH & CO. of Unadilla, N. Y., issue under the above title a 
unique little pamphlet of 56 pages, which will doubtless be fre- 
quently referred to by recipients during the year 1907. Inter- 

spersed with information concerning this enterprising firm of bankers are 
calendars of the coming months, spaces for memoranda and a collection 
of interesting facts from “Things Not Generally Known.” The pam- 
phlet is attractively printed in colors. 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
AN IK 


I7 SOUTH ST. 
OUR POLICY. 
THE POLICY OF THIS 


BANK 1S TO TREAT ITS DEPOSITORS LIBER 
ALLY AND WITH UNIFORM COURTESY RE. 
GARDLESS OF THE AMOUNT OF BUSI. 
NESS THEY ENTRUST TO OUR CARE. 

LARGE RESOURGBES, 
GONSBRVATIVE MANAGEMENT AND A 
STRONG POSITION IN THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD BNABLE IT TO OFFER YOU 
UNSBXCEBLLED FACILITIES IN ALL ITS 
DEPARTMENTS. YOU ARB INVITED 
TO OPEN AN ACCOUNT WITH US. 


CAPITAL $ 1.000,0O00. 


A SPECIMEN ADV. OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BALTIMORE. 
es 


THE STATE STREET TRUST CO.’S INTERESTING PAMPHLET. 


of an interesting pamphlet just issued by the enterprising State 

Street Trust Co. of Boston. With its reproductions of old 
prints of State street and its environs, its reminiscences and descriptive 
sketches, the pamphlet is of considerable historic interest. While the 
only advertising features are the views of the company’s State street 
office and its handsome new Back Bay building, the publication cannot 
fai] to prove of advertising value. It is published for the State Street 
Trust Co. by the Walton Advertising and Printing Co. of Boston. 


<< TATE Street: A Brief Account of a Boston Way,” is the title 
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“THE LIFE STORY OF A BANK.” 


OMMEMORATING its 100th anniversary the Bridgeport National 
Bank of Bridgeport, Conn., has issued a handsomely gotten up 
pamphlet containing a historical sketch of the bank, with views of 

its buildings in 1806, 1857 and 1906, portraits of its past presidents and 
other illustrations. This creditable piece of work is the product of the 
Griffith-Stillings Press, Boston. 


CAPITAL $300,000.00 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS $200,000.00 
DEPOSITS 4,000,000 


Main Street cor. Seneca 


THE 


PEOPLES 


A GOOD SIGN 


that our methods are appreciated, is the steady increase of our business. 
Large public space, splendid light and numerous tellers unite in enabling us to give the most rapid, 
effective and satisfactory service to our customers, among whom 


WE WOULD BE GLAD TO COUNT YOU 


A HALF-PAGE AD. IN A BUFFALO PAPER, BY THE PEOPLES BANK OF BUFFALO. 





HAS ALWAYS STOOD FOR PUBLICITY. 


N the “Eagle Eve,” the-emonthly publication of the Cleveland Trust 
Co., an article on “Gaining an International Reputation” contains 
the following: 

“If The Cleveland Trust Company has stood for any one thing, it 
has been from its inception for publicity. The old-time bankers have 
criticised, of course; they have declared that the traditions of the pro- 
fession were being shattered--that no self-respecting bank would parade 
its name and business in the public prints and that the results would 
prove disastrous. The public, however, look upon the matter in a differ- 
ent light. Something is being offered it that it wants, and the response 
is an emphatic refutation of the assertions of the critics. It is the actual 
deposits that are being sent in-—ranging from one dollar to fifty thousand 
dollars each—that proves beyond peradventure the success of Banking- 
by-Mail.” 





BANKING PUBLICITY. 
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me COME COHHERCAL NATIONAL BANK wae 


STEELS ISS 


A STREET CAR CARD USED BY THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF SYRACUSE. 


BANKING PUBLICITY NOTES. 


The Burlington County Safe Deposit & Trust Co. of Moorestown, 
N. J., is sending out a handsome and convenient little diary with the 
season’s greetings. With capita] paid in of $100,000 and surplus and 
profits of $175,000, this company is in very comfortable condition. 


The Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh is sending out a well- 
printed folder, a feature of which is a table of the exchanges of the 
various members of the Pittsburgh Clearing-House for the year 1906, 
in which the Mellon Bank heads the list with $507,378,245.87, out of 
the total of $3,080,231,630.63. 





SAVINGS BANK INTEREST. 


HE Massachusetts Bank Commissioner in his annual report just 
és submitted to the Legislature of that state, explains why it is not 
likely that the large savings banks will increase the rates of in- 
terest which they have been paying. It is explained that these banks 
have the greater part of their money tied up in long time investments 
and that they cannot take advantage of temporary higher interest rates. 
They might be able to get good rates on new investments, but the total 
amount of increase would not be sufficient to permit an increase of in- 
terest on all deposits. 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


WESTERN GERMAN BANK, CINCINNATI. 


Y the courtesy of the Western German Bank of Cincinnati we re- 
B produce views of the exterior and interior of its handsome building 
at the corner of Twelfth and Vine streets. The Western German 

Bank was established in 1875 and under a wise and conservative man- 
agement has reached a total of resources of over $10,000,000, with a 
capital of $250,000, and surplus and profits of nearly $1,000,000. Its 











WESTERN GERMAN BANK, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


deposits aggregate nearly $9,000,000. The officers of the bank are as 
follows: L. Kleybolte, president; Edward F. Weil, vice-president; 
George Opitz, cashier; Henry Hoppe, assistant cashier; Charles W. 
Dupuis, trust officer. Directors, Anthony Schmitt, J. E. Lapp, Henry 
Muhlhauser, Jr., L. Kleybolte, Frederick Hartenstein, F. J. Diem, Adolph 
Dryer, Edward F. Weil, Edwin Marmet. 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 





































































































SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, WESTERN GERMAN BANK. 


MAIN BANKING ROOM, WESTERN GERMAN BANK. 





ELMER E. BLACK. 


ECENTLY Mr. Elmer E. Black, who for twenty years has been 
R prominently identified with the Chicago office of N. W. Harris 
& Co., came to New York to assume the duties of associate resident 
partner of the New York office of this old and well-known banking firm. 
Mr. Black was largely responsible for the development in Chicago and 


ELMER E. BLACK. 


the West of a wide market for municipal bonds and bonds based on muni- 
cipal franchises, and he has won prominence for his conservative judg- 
ment in business matters. He was born in Davenport, Iowa, in 1863, 
and began his banking career at Clinton, Iowa. 





A PROMINENT PHILADELPHIA BANKER. 


HERE are few bankers in the country better known than Gen. 
Louis Wagner, president of the Third National Bank of Philadel- 
phia. His military title was gained by distinguished service in 

the Union Army during the Civil War. He was born in Germany on 
the 4th of August, 1838, coming to this country in 1849. After being 
educated he went into lithographing, first as an apprentice, and later 


GENL. LOUIS WAGNER 
President Third National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


on his own account. At the breaking out of the Civil War he enlisted 
in the Union Army, and was commissioned first lieutenant. He was 
severely wounded in the second battle of Bull Run. Afterwards he was 
engaged in organizing and drilling colored troops at Philadelphia, but 
later rejoined his regiment, and was assigned to the command of a bri- 
gade. He was subsequently made a brigadier general by brevet. 
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Since the close of the war General Wagner has served almost con- 
tinuously in various official capacities. While president of Common 
Council, in 1869, he became a member of the Board of City Trusts; was 
made vice-president in 1884, and in 1892 was unanimously chosen presi- 
dent-—the highest position of trust in the city. General Wagner con- 
ceived the idea of a statue of Stephen Girard, the great banker, merchant 
and philanthropist, and it was due to his energy that this memorial was 
finally erected. 

General Wagner is a thirty-second degree Mason, president of the 
Market Square Progressive Association, and prominently identified with 
many benevolent activities. He was one of the organizers of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, was elected Commander of the Department of 
Pennsylvania, ard in 1880, at the encampment held at San Francisco, he 
was elected Commander in Chief. His prominence in positions of honor, 
trust, and business indicates exceptional capacity for commanding the 
respect and confidence of the people of Philadelphia. 


CASUALTY COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


NE of the growing financial corporations of New York city is the 
Casualty Company of America, of which Former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Robert B. Armstrong is president. Mr. 

Armstrong became president of the company a little less than two years 
ago, and that his management of the company has been successful is 
shown by the financial statement issued on December 31st last. The 
record for the past year shows the following gains: Gross assets, $233,- 
676.04; net premiums, $194,696.31; reserves, $132,966.95; net surplus, 
$100,709.09. As shown by the statement on the date above named, the 
liabilities of the company were: Reinsurance reserve, $649,166.38; loss 
reserve, $278,663.30; reserve for taxes, commissions and all other 
charges, $141,408.35; capital and surplus, $810,636.94; total, $1,879,- 
874.97. The company’s investments include only securities of the high- 
est charactey—a complete list being set forth in the statement. The cor- 
rectness of he company’s statement is certified by The Audit Company 
of New York. 

The Casualty Company of America insures against the liabilities 
incurred by manufacturers, contractors, landlords, marine employers, 
elevators, also personal accident and health, plate glass, fly-wheel, etc. 

In 1905 and 1906 the net premiums received by the company showed 
an aggregate gain of $608,929.64 and the net surplus an aggregate gain 
of $147,466.32. This is a splendid record, both as regards gain in earn- 
ing power and in strength. 

The officers of the Casualty Company of America are: Chairman of 
board of directors, Andrew Freedman; president, Robert B. Armstrong; 
vice-presidents, George R. Read and Edwin W. DeLeon; secretary- 
treasurer, Chauncey S. S. Miller. 











HON. ROBERT B. ARMSTRONG, 
President Casualty Company of America, New York. 
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BANKING ROOM, OREGON TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, PORTLAND. 
(Incorrectly printed as “Ladd & Tilton Bank” in the December Issue.) 


HON. GEO. B. CORTELYOU. 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


N January 15 the Senate confirmed the nomination of Hon. George 
O B. Cortelyou to be Secretary of the Treasury to succeed Hon. 
Leslie M. Shaw, resigned. Mr. Cortelyou comes to his new post 
singularly well equipped with departmental, experience, having previously 
occupied in turn two cabinet positions—Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, and Postmaster-General. 

He was born in New York city, July 26, 1862, and was educated at 
public and private schools, later graduating from the Hempstead (L. I.) 
Institute. the State Normal School, Westfield, Mass., and the law schools 
of the Georgetown and Columbian (George Washington) universities. 
In 1883 he became a general law and verbatim reporter in New York, 
and from 1885 to 1889 was principal of preparatory schools in that city. 
In 1889 he entered the public service, and since that time he has been 
private secretary to various public officials, among them the post-office 
inspector in charge at New York, the surveyor of the port of New York, 
and the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General. In November, 1895, he 
was appointed stenographer to President Cleveland; February, 1896, 
executive clerk; July 1, 1898, Assistant Secretary to President McKinley; 
April 13, 1900, Secretary to the President; 1eappointed March 15, 1901, 
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and on September 16, 1901, was reappointed by President Roosevelt. 
He was appointed Secretary of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
February 16, 1903. On June 23, 1904, he was elected chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, conducted the campaign and entered 
the new Cabinet on March 7, as Postmaster-General. 














HON. GEO. B. CORTELYOU 
(Who will succeed Hon. Leslie M. Shaw as Secretary of the Treasury.) 





MONEY, TRADE AND 


New York, Feb. 2, 1907. 


a Money anp Lower Prices ror Securities were the principal 
features of the financial situation last month. The sales of stocks: 
at the New York Exchange were about 23,000,000 shares as com- 

pared with over 28,000,000 shares in January, 1906. Compared with 

1905, however, there was an increase of 2,000,000 shares. The bond’ 

market was exceptionally dull, the sales amounting to only $51,000,000, 

or one-half of the total for January, 1906. 

When the stock market was most active prices were weak and bearish 
influences have been more than usually effective. The country at large 
is conceded to be prosperous in the highest degree. Probably never be- 
fore were the industries which contribute to the permanent wealth of the 
country as active or as profitably employed as at the present time. Never 
was the demand for labor greater, while wages have reached a high 
level. 

But prosperity has brought about vast changes which in their final 
results can not be measured by past experience. The men of finance have 
come to think in hundreds of millions and their ventures involve such 
enormous amounts of capital, that the possibility of failure makes the 
conservative thinker apprehensive of the consequences. The aggregation 
of capital has produced wonderful results. Without it the great achieve- 
ments of the last ten years would have been impossible. But there are 
men of broad experience and of cool judgment who are asking the ques- 
tion, what will be the result if one or more of these gigantic financial or 
business concerns should get into trouble? Just as it may be asked what 
would happen to the skyscraper building in New York, if an earthquake 
should shake the city to its foundations, so it may be inquired what would 
become of the great monuments of modern business methods should a 
financial earthquake descend upon them. 

That these thoughts are in the minds of many whose duty it is to 
manage big corporations is evident in their utterances and in their actions. 
More than one railroad official recently has declared his purpose to go 
slow in making commitments for the future. The projecting of exten- 
sions and the planning of great improvements are being held in abeyance 
or forwarded with conservatism. 

A disturbing factor is to be found in the various proceedings which 
are being undertaken against corporations. A number of railroad and 
industrial corporations have been under investigation, penalties have beea 
inflicted upon some of them and a number of suits are pending in which 
men of prominence are charged with illegal acts. In Minnesota last 
month a judge issued an injuction against the proposed issue of $60,- 
000,000 stock by the Great Northern Railway. In the same state a suit. 
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has been brought to forfeit the charter of the St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railroad. Congress is busy now with proposed legislation 
against corporations. 

It is the height of folly to denounce all these activities against cor- 
porations as mere outbursts of unreasoning malice or inspirations of 
blinded prejudice. There must be intelligent reason at the bottom of it, 
or there would be prompt collapse of the unjustifiable antagonism. The 
very peril of the situation lies in the fact that it is possible to show wrong- 
doing and as the evidence falls upon the public ear, the tendency is to 
give prejudice an advantage which it would not otherwise have. 

Recently criticism was made of the vast amount of fictitious capital 
that had been created and upon which interest and dividends are paid by 
making excessive charges for public service. It is replied that compe- 
tition not capital fixes the charges to the public, while at the very time 
the defence is made, it is shown beyond possibility of disclaimers, that 
competition has been stifled, and into the hands of single individuals has 
fallen the sole authority to make prices for commodities or transportation 
not for one corporation but for a number. 

Whether from the standpoint of the public or of the investor the 
creation of fictitious capital invites condemnation. Some of the worst 
setbacks the stock market has experienced of late have followed the issue 
of securities at prices which represented to the issuing companies a simple 
injection into their capital of a large quantity of water. When a railroad 
property for instance whose stock commands 180 in the market, issues 
$100,000,000 stock at par, it adds unnecessarily many millions of dollars 
to its capital. 

Recent occurrences indicate that the placing of new capital is not as 
easy as it was a few years ago. A number of companies last month 
issued short time notes bearing much higher rates of interest than they 
would expect to pay on their bonds. The Southern Railway disposed of 
$15,000,000 3-year, five per cent. notes for less than 97. Other note 
issues were New York, New Haven and Hartford, $26,000,000, New 
York Central $50,000,000, Lake Shore $15,000,000, and Michigan Cen- 
tral $10,000,000. The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
also placed $25,000,000, three-year, five per cent. notes. 

The issuing of notes by corporations of recognized financial strength 
indicates that they are finding it difficult to place their bonds upon satis- 
factory terms. Yet there are many railroads which will require consider- 
able new capital to finance contemplated extensions and improvements 
that are really needed. The Pennsylvania Railroad, it was announced 
last month, would ask the stockholders to authorize an issue of stock 
and bonds, said to amount to $100,000,000 of each. The company is 
making large expenditures both for improvements and cars but the pro- 
ceeds of the new issue will probably not all be used in the next two years. 

There have been indications that the improvement in railroad earnings 
has been somewhat checked, but the railroads are still handicapped by 
Jack of sufficient cars to handle the freight offered them. 

An interesting and significant statement issued last month was that 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad showing its earnings for December. The 
lines cast of Pittsburgh had gross earnings of $13,025,617, a gain of 
$1,055,500 over 1905, while the net earnings were $3,952,079, an in- 
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crease of only $380,300. The lines west of Pittsburgh gained in gross 
$356,100, while the net earnings decreased $192,900. Here is altogether 
an increase of $1,411,000 in gross earnings with only $187,000 increase 
in net earnings. While the earnings a year ago were very large, the in- 
crease of ten per cent. in wages which went into effect in December must 
have had a considerable part in the reduction of the net earnings. 

The reduction in rates for money was the most favorable event of the 
month. When the year opened rates were very high, call money touching 
20 per cent. Since the middle of the month, however, the rate has not 
been above 5 per cent., and Jate in the month was as low as 2 per cent. 

Abroad the money situation has also improved. On January 17 the 
Bank of England reduced its rate to 5 per cent. It had maintained a 6 
per cent. rate since October 19 last, or for three months. The Bank cf 
Germany followed on January 22d, with a reduction of its rate from 7 
to 6 per cent. It had established the higher rate on December 18th last. 

While the money situation here has developed greater ease, the cur- 
rency question remains unsettled and with apparently little prospect of 
being disposed of by Congress at its present session. There is a decided 
difference of opinion between the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
leading bankers of the country as to the plan of establishing an elastic 
bank currency, while even among the bankers themselves there is not 
entire unanimity. 

The currency system as it now exists is a legacy of the civil war. 
Prior to 1861 we had no government notes, no issues of certificates 
against gold or silver, and no national bank notes. The government 
coined gold and silver and made no attempt to regulate the volume or 
character of the currency. 

The civil war exigency brought into being first the legal tender note 
and then the national bank note. With the close of the war there began 
an effort to retire the greenback, but the national bank circulation was 
not interfered with. The retirement of the government notes soon 
awakened opposition and jn 1866 Congress limited their redemption to 
$4,000,000 a month. Two years Jater the redemption of the notes was 
stopped altogether. The resumption act of 1875, however, authorized 
the retirement of the greenbacks until their aggregate amount had fallen 
to $300,000,000. About $32,000,000 notes were cancelled under this 
act, but on February 28, 1878, Congress had started upon its silver 
inflation policy and authorized the purchase of $2,000,000 to $4,090,000 
silver per month. About three months later Congress followed this legis- 
lation up with a law preventing the further retirement of the legal tender 
notes and for 29 years thereafter there has been no reduction in the 
amount of these promises to pay, which in 1869 Congress “solemnly 
pledged” the faith of the United States to redeem “at the earliest piac- 
ticable period.” 

From February 28, 1878, to November 1, 1893, a vigorous silver 
policy was pursued by Congress, and the government kept its mint busy 
manufacturing silver coin, and its presses as busy printing certificates 
and Treasury notes issued against the silver coin and bullion stored in the 
vaults of the Treasury. 

In 1893 the opponents of silver inflation succeeded in ending the 
purchase of silver bullion by the government, and since that time the 
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only sources of supply of currency have been gold production and im- 
ports and the issue of national bank notes. In neither case, however, is 
the supply of currency regulated by the needs of trade or the reqnire- 
ments of the public. 

A table here presented shows the character of the currency at differ- 
ent important periods since the resumption of specie payments on Jan- 
uary 1, 1879. 


Jan. 1, 1879.| Jan. 1, 1882. | Jan. 1, 1890. Jan. 1, 1894. Jan. 1, 1907. 


Gold coin $96,262,850 | $849,209.300 $375,705,922 | $508,602,811 $692,623,564 
Gold certificates 21,189,280 5,188,120 122,985,889 77,412,179 580,395,199 
Silver dollars 5,790,721 35,791.043 61,266,501 57,869,589 85,377,835 
Silver certificates............ 413,360 62,315,320 | 282,949,073 829,545,650 467,817,025 
Fractional silver 67,982,601 54,769,403 65,854,740 124,120,938 
Treasury notes, 1890, 151,965,267 6,600,829 


United States notes..... **")" 370,288,511 |" "830,228,216 |" '340,007,091 | 341,586,814 341,908,353 
National Bank notes 314:339.398 | 356,179,777 —-192.587,030|  196:181.216 585,056,585 


. 
. 
’ 





$816,266,721 |$1,193,205,955 | $1,480,270,909 |$1,729,018,266 $2,883,900,328 
| 





On January 1, 1879, less than 15 per cent. of the total circulation 
was in gold coin and certificates, while United States notes and national 
bank notes each comprised 38 per cent., leaving about 9 per cent. in 
silver. Three years later gold had increased to 30 per cent. and silver 
to 12 per cent., while United States notes had fallen to 28 per cent., and 
national bank notes to 30 per cent. 

After nearly 12 years of silver coinage the percentages on January 1, 
1890, reached gold 35 per cent., silver 28 per cent., legal tender notes 
25 per cent., and national bank notes 14 per cent. Then came nearly 
three years of issue of Treasury notes based upon the purchases of silver 
bullion but which were made legal tender. On January 1, 1894, gold 
formed 34 per cent. of the total circulation, silver 26 per cent., legal 
tender notes (including Treasury notes) 29 per cent., and national bank 
notes 11 per cent. 

Since 1894 there has been a great increase in the amount of gold in 
use as currency and also in the aggregate amount of national bank notes 
outstanding. But the ratio of the latter to the total circulation is not 
as large as it was in 1882 or 1879. The percentages on January 1, 1907, 
were gold 44 per cent., silver 24 per cent., legal tender notes 12 per cent., 
and national bank notes 20 per cent. Following is a summary of the 
percentages of each class of currency for the dates named. 


Gold Silver ieee Tender Watteons Bank 
‘er secs le Notes. Notes. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Por Cent. Per Cent. 





15 38 
30 2 28 
35 P 25 
34 29 
4 2 12 


Were national bank notes to represent as large a percentage of the 
total circulation as they did in 1879, it would be necessary to increase 
their issue to more than $1,000,000,000. 


9 
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Tue Money Marxet.—Money remained high during the first few 
days of the month and then began to decline until at the close of the 
month the market was easier than it had been for a long time past. The 
highest rate for call money was 20 per cent., that rate being made on the 
first business day of the year. After a decline the rate went up again 
to 15 per cent. on January 8th, but since that time money has been down 
to normal figures. Time money continues firm and rates for commercia! 
paper are still high. ~ At the close of the month call money ruled at 
134@3%% per cent., with the majority of loans at 234 per cent. Banks 
and trust companies loaned at 2 per cent. as the minimum. Time mon2y 
on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted as 514@51% per cent. for ee 
to sixty days, 514 per cent. for ninety days to four months, and 512@ 
534 per cent. for five to six months, on good mixed collateral. For com- 
mercial paper the rates are 534@61 per cent. for sixty to ninety days’ 
endorsed bills receivable, 534@614 per cent. for first- class four to six 
months’ single names, and 614 per cent. for good paver having the 
same length of time to run. 


Money Rates In New York City. 








| Sept. 1. |-Oet. 1. | Nor. 1.| Dee.t. | tan. 1. | Feb. 1. 








| Per cent.| Per cent.|Per cent. -” cent. saeaiaal Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances |8 —12 eT ‘jadi —27 |6 —40 | 14-38% 


in Ww to Tw Tw 


= loans, banks and trust compa-| 


l7— |r — |m— |og-7 | 5u-% 


} | 
(tT —%|6 7 7 —%| 6%-7 | 5%— 
Brokers’ oat on collateral, 5 to 7 } | 
 chadkcade! 4 tagunnacpnnsabens | 64— %|6 — |6 —%\6 —%| 5K- % 
Commercial Pyar? endorsed bills | | 
receivable, 60 to 90 days | 64-7 | 6 —%'6 —%/6 —k& | 534—614 
Commercial paper, pe a single} 
names, 4 to 6 months. | 6 6%—7 6 — % | 6 —% e= be | 534-64 
Commercial paper, good single} 
names, 4 to 6 months............... 7% To |6% 7 | 6%-7 | 6% -7 | d— 


Brokers’ — on collateral, 90 days! 





New York Banxs.—One of those remarkable swings which in the 
last year occurred in the bank situation in New York was paralleled last 
month. The first statement of the year showed a large increase in de- 
posits and an increase not quite as large in loans but the surplus reserve 
fell from $5,000,000 to less than $148,000. The latter in the two weeks 
following rose above $18,000,000 but by the end of the month was down 
to $12,600,000. The surplus is however $1,500,000 more than that of a 
year ago but $15,000,000 less than in 1905. The deposits have in- 
creased steadily ever since December 15. At the end of the year they 
had increased $14,000,000 and since that time $95,000,000 more. In 


New York City BANKS—CONDITION AT CLOSE oF EACH WEEK. 








| | | rireula- | 
DaTEs. | Loans. | Specie. —— 3 | Somme pone | Clearings. 





EEE 
$47, 825 $53,664,200 $2,125,942,200 
8,640,700 53, 690.910 2.223.955.2000 
18,460,700 | 53,631,900 | 2:181,845,2C0 
15,562,800 | 53,543.700 | 2,083,701, 1700 
12,634,100 | 58,185,400 | 2,112, 005, 500 
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the week ended January 14 the increase was nearly $34,000,000 and in 


the next following week nearly $35,000,000. 


Loans increased during 


the month $65,000,000 or $30,000,000 less than the increase in deposits. 
Reserves show an increase of $18,000,000 specie and $13,000,000 legal 


tenders. 


DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE MIRST OF EACH MONTH. 





MONTH. 


1905, 


1906, 





Deposits. Surpt 


Reserve. 


Us 


5 
: 
5 





January 


February......| 1,189,828,600 


March 


December .._ 


— 


$13,683,425 | $9 
26,979,550 


ey 


tet 
PRADR EH esol 


estas 


‘3 
se 


~ 
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“Boon 

aE 


= 
Ra 


06: 


es 


07: 
57: 


Mirorw 
Saas 





Surplus 
Reserve. 


$4,292,575 
11,127,625 


1,449.12: 


1907. 








$981,301,100 
1,076,720,000 





Surplus 
Reserve. 





Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; loans, $1,146- 
163,700 on August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER BanksS—NEw YorRK CLEARING-HOUSE. 





Loans and 
Fnvestments. 


Deposits. 





| Legal ten- 
der and 


Specie. 
bank notes. 





$131,423,100 $138,249,900 | 


132,616,200 | 141,913,900 | 
133,256,600 | 1421568,100 | 


134,175,400 | 142,284,700 | 
131,682,200 | 141,015,400 | 
| | 


Deposit 


ing-House 
agents. 


$12,070,400 
14,308,800 
13,843,200 
13,607,800 





13,140,7 


with Clear- 


Deposit in 


banks. 


$5,106,700 
5,074,500 
5,146,200 
4,882,800 





6,372,300 


lother N. Y. 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


* $3,522,375 
* 2,680,075 
* 2,689,425 
* 3,773,175 
* 2,398,050 








Boston BANKS. 





| Circulation.| Clearings. 


| — Legal 
| Loans. | Deposits. | Specie. | Tenders. 











.|$183,439,000 | 3204,569,000 

«| 178,521,000 | 214,861,000 | 15,748,000 
180,671,000 | 216,902,000 | 15,367,000 | 
183,389,000 | 228,918,000 | 16,881,000 | 


$15,160,000 $133,627,700 


199,483,600 


184,705,000 | 218;801,000 | 18,561,000 


| 179,246,700 


} 





PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 





Deposits. Sage Sate Circulation. | 





| Loans. | 


| 


Clearings 





| 
| $218,194,000 | $247,041,000 
| 217.221.9000 | 250,944,000 
217,770,000 | 248,700,000 
| 218,774,000 | 246,851,000 


| 219,085,000 | 253,041,000 


$53,760,000 
57,806,000 
57,355,000 
59,008,000 
59,776,000 


$14,041,000 $126,443,100 
14,057,000 156.237,800 
14,027,000 
13,955,000 
18,912,000 
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Foreign Banxs.---The Bank of England and the Bank of Germany 
each gained $25,000,000 of gold last month, while the Bank of France 
lost $12,000,000. The former institution holds $7,500,000 more gold 
than it did a year ago and the Bank of Russia $70,000,000 while France 
reports $40,000,000 less and Germany $15,000,000 less. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 


December 1, 1906. 








January 1, 1907. February 1, 1907. 





Gold. | Silver. Gold. Siler. 








England | £29,064,478 £34,249,496 

France.. 2 | | 108,230,047) £38 | 105,837,120 

Germany 30. 27,588,000 | $2,582,000 
117,904,000 | 118,051,000 

Austria-Hungary...) 19,000 

Spain 

[tal 

Netherlands 

Nat. Belgium 











Foreign Excuanoee.——The market for sterling exchange was weak 
during the greater part of the month. The market was particularly 
affected late in the month by the selling of exchange against short time 
notes of American railroads sold abroad. There was a good supply of 
cotton bills, while the reduction in the rates of discount by the Bank of 
England and Bank of Germany was an influential factor. 


RaTES FOR STERLING at CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 








BANKERS’ STERLING. | Prime | Documentary 
ee. OOO I az. | commercial, Sterling, 
60 days. | Sight. ye Long. 60 days. 














Foreign ExcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First oF Eaco Monta. 
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Money Rates Asroap.—The Bank of England reduced its rate of 
discount on January 17th from 6 to 5 per cent. and the Bank of Germany 
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in January made a reduction in its rate from 7 to 6 per cent. Open 
market rates in the principal centers have declined. Discounts of sixty 
to ninety-day bills in London at the close of the month were 454 per 
cent., against 534@6 per cent. a month ago. The open market rate at 
Paris was 3@3% per cent., against 314 per cent. a month ago, and at 
Berlin and Frankfort 414 per cent., against 544@5% per cent. a month 
ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 


‘Oct. 31,1906. Nov. 30, 1906. Dec. 31, 1906, Jan. 31, 1967. 


Circulation (exc. b’k post bills) £28,842,000 | £27,761,000 | £28,795,680 £27,858,000 
Public deposits 9,603,000 8,304,000 928, 9,121,000 
Other deposits. 40,085,000 44,218,009 2,239,000 
Government securities 15,956,000 15,459,000 5,457 15,458,000 
Other securities 33,421,000 31,369,000 28,388 29, 241,000 
Reserve of notes and coin 18,158,000 23,614,000 55 24,840,000 
Coin and bullion 28,549,851 33,263,144 34,249,496 
Reserve to liabilities 36.51% 44.92% é 48.31% 

Bank rate of discount. <a 6% 6% 5s 

Price of Consols (2% per cents.).......... 8538 8°36 6 os 87 

Price of silver per ounce 2 ed. 32d. 823¢d. 314d. 





Sirver.—The price of silver in London declined last month from 
82 7-16d to 3114d but recovered to 3114d at the close of the month. As 
compared with a month ago there was a decline of Yd. 


MontTuity RANGE OF SILVER IN LoNDON—1905, 1906, 1907. 


1905, 1906. 1907. 1905, | 1906. 1907. 
MONTR. | — aaa paeeniaies ———_ || Montn 
High *, High, Low, High Low. iii 


High| Louw | High| Low. High Low. 


January..| 2836 | 2 8034 | 2933 | 327, | 3144 ||July...... 27 fe | 2H7G | 30,% | 2933 
February 28% | 2 3032 | 304% .... | .... ||August ..| 2834 | : é 20% 


March.... Septemb’r, 2834 | 3134 | 3048 


29 ee eee | 
2054 | .... | .... ||October..| 284% | 2 3: 31h 
30fe | .... | ..-. ||Novemb’r| 36,4 3: 32 

2956 | .... | .... ||Decemh’r; 304, | 28 | 3 31, 


FoREIGN AND Domestic CoIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK 


Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked 


DORNINS ccicccceceves: scosces $4.85 $4.88 Mexican doubloons $15.55 $15.65 
Bank of England notes........ 4.85 4.88 Mexican 20 P@SOS...........000- 19.55 19.65 
pc ere 3.86 J Fe Bi vcccscccsscessseses 3.95 4.00 
ET SIL, ccconcessccesice 4.74 4.77 Mexican dollars 5234 == 4 
Twenty-five pesetas....... sacce ae 4,82 PSEUITIRE CONES. 2.0.0: ccccccccccces 7 51 
Spanish doubloons............. 15.55 15.65 errr 47% 


Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 31Kd. per ounce. New 
York market for large commercial silver bars, 684 @ 69%c. Fine silver (Governmen! 
assay), 683g @ 703gc. The official price was 68%c. 


Nationa Bank Circutation.—There was a very small increase in 
national bank circulation, only $35,100, a notable falling off as com- 
pared with an average monthly increase of nearly $5,000,000 in the 
previous year. About $2,000,000 additional bonds. were deposited to 
secure circulation although the increase in bond secured circulation was 
only $400,000. The securities deposited to secure public deposits in- 
creased over $3,000,000 and now exceed $170,000,000 of which nearly 
$72,000,000 consist of state, city and railroad bonds. 
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NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


Oct. 31,1906. | Nov. 30, 1906-| Dec. 31, 1906. | Jan. 81, 1907. 
.| $583,171,985 | $593,380,549 | $596,162,469 | $597,197,569 








Total amount outstanding 


Circulation based on U.S, bonds 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 

Four per cents, of 1925 

Three per cents. of 1908-1918. 

Two per cents. of 1930 

Panama Canal 2 per cents.......... 


536,933,169 546.981.447 | 549,280,084 
46,238,816 46,399,102 46,882,385 


25,124,650 26,659,150; 27,054,650 
4.602.100 261,400 | 6,432,400 
3,273,700 4,193,960 

492,170,650 496,751,250 
482,000 809,080 16,831,580 





549,698,574 
46,498,995 


27,682,500 
6,636,900 


$549,750,880| $551.263,840 





The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents. of 1907, $10,036,000 ; 4 per cents. of 1925, $6,263,750; 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $5,- 
714,509; 2 per cents. of 1930, $52,229,200; Panama Canal 2 per cents, $12,748,000; District of 
Columbia 3.66’s, 1924, $836,000; Hawaiian Islands bonds, $1,579,000; Philippine loan, $9,050,000; 
state, city and railroad bonds, $71,745,560; a total of $170,202,U10. 


Unirep States Pustic Dest.—About $700,000 of the 4 per cent. 
bonds of 1907 were retired making altogether about $3,000,000 of these 
bonds that have been surrendered under the offer of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. A reduction of $1,200,000 in the national bank note re- 
demption account is the only other change in the total debt. Nearly 
$13,000,000 of certificates were issued during the month while the total 
cash assets were increased $7,000,000. The cash balance shows an in- 
crease of $5,000,000 and is nearly $395,000,000. The net debt was re- 
duced $7,500,000 and is $927,442,000. 


Unirep States Pusiic Dest. 


“ae =a | 
Nov. 1, 1906. | Dec. 1, 1906.| Jan. 1, 1907. | Feb. 1, 1907. 


(nterest-bearing debt : 


Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent....... 


Funded loan of 1907,4 per cent. 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cen 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent... 
Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 pe 


Total interest-bearing debt 
Debt on which interest has ceased.. 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes 
Nationa) bank note redemption ac 


Fractional currency.............. seeee0 : 


Total non-interest bearing debt 


$595,942,350| $595,942,350) $595.942,850 | $595,942,350 
116,155,450! 116,755,550) 114,314,300; 118,617,050 
25,990 25,930 25,870 25,800 
118,489,900 118,489,900 118,489,900 
63,945,460 63,945,460 


63,945,460 63,945,460 
80,000,000 30,000,000 30,000,0C0| 30,000,000 


$925,159,250  $925,159,190 | $922,717.890 | $922,020,560 
1:123,205| 1118975) 1,118,765) 1,095,745 
346,734,208 | 346,734,298 346,734,208 |" 346,734,208 
45,300,183) 45,922,015 46,682,672 4.434.571 
6,865,237 | 6,865,237 | 6,865,287, 6 865.237 


$39,189,719 | $399,521,550 | $400,282,208 | $399,034,106 





Total interest and non-interest debt. 1,325,472,174 | 1,325,799,716 1,324,068,53 | 1,322,150,412 


Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury : 
Gold certifica 
EE ae 
Treasury notes of 1890 


| 
619,617,869 | 628,059,869 | 639,114,869 
477,368,000 | 477,203,000; 476,256,000 
6,912,000 6,827,000 6,616,000 


Total certificates and notes........... $1,103,897,869 $1,112,080,869 | $1,121,986,860 


eee 
Cash in the Treasury : 
Total cash assets 
I 


Balance ..... icicsnensniabinoceeaesuvens 


2,429,370,043 | 2,487,889,585 


1,581,633,247 | 1,606,369.796 
1'208'332,437 | 1'224'899,509 


$73,300,810 | $381,470,287 
50,000,000 | ~ 150,000,000 
223,300,810 | 231,470,287 


$373,300,810 | $381,470,287 
952,171,064 | "944,320,429 


2,446,055, 722 
1,628,974,834 
1.239,977.758 


$388,997,076 
150,000,000 
238,997,076 


$38,997,076 
935,071,777 








652,570,869 
475,642,000 
6,488,000 


|$1.134,700,869 
2'456'851.281 


1,636,074,417 
1,241,866,211 


$394,708,206 
244.708.2068 


$394,708,206 
927,442,206 
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GovERNMENT REVENUE AND DisBuRsEMENTS.—The Treasury balance 
sheet for January shows a surplus of $7,410,258 making the total sur- 
plus for the seven months of the current fiscal year $32,461,167. In 
1906 the surplus for the month was less than $4,000,000 while for the 
seven months there was a deficit of $3,000,000. The receipts continue 
to run far in excess of those of last year. For the month they show an 
increase of $4,500,000 and for the seven months of $39,000,000. Customs 
receipts increased $2,000,000 in January and $27,000,000 for the seven 
months. 


UNtrep Statés TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES, 


Jan., Since | Jan., Since 

Source. 1907. July1, 1906. _ Source. 1907. July1, 1906. 
CRE i iiccacince $29,186,654 $193,993,318 | j oY 924 $76,334,169 
Internal revenue 20,075,806 158,697,038 | x CNT 
Miscellaneous ........ 5,975,039 31,008,261 | Indians................ 895,747 9.864.354 
Pensions 81,020,345 
ia i 2  42°820,260 
Total. ........ «++ $55,237,499 3383,698,617 | Interest.........--.--- 1,399,336  19°299'495 


Excess of receipts.. $7,410,258 $52,461,167 $47,827.241 $351,237,450 


Foreign Trape.—-The exports of merchandise in December amount- 
ed to $190,000,000 the largest for any month of the calendar year 1906. 
Compared with December 1905 there was a decrease of $9,000,000 but 
with this exception the 1906 record is the highest for any December. 
The imports of merchandise in December were the largest for any month 
in any previous time, and reached nearly $135,000,000. This large 
total cut down the balance of net exports to $55,000,000 or $43,000,000 
less than in December 1905. For the full calendar year both exports 
and imports exceed all previous records, the former aggregating $1,798,- 
000,000 and the latter $1,321,000,000, together making a total of 
$3,119,000,000. It is only a few years ago that the total foreign trade 
reached $2,000,000,000 for the first time. The net balance of exports 
for the year is $477,000,000, the largest in the last three years, but 
smaller than in either 1903 or 1901. We imported net gold during the 
year nearly $109,000,000 and exported $14,600,000 of silver. 


EXPorts AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





" MERCHANDISE. 
MONTH OF ) > ‘ 
DECEMBER. — aaah ., Gold Balance. [Silver Balance. 


Exports. Imports. Balance. 


$136,941,539 | $79,929,271 Exp. -» $57,012,268 Exp., $1,952. - Exp., $1, ay 849 
147,992,403 94,356,987 | 53,635,416 66,476 845,589 
174, 819, 1566 | 77.768.634 | * — 97:050.982 Imp., 15,765.642 | * re 436,998 
96,566,759, ‘ 48, 686,500 Exp., 10,166,643 | ** 1,861,706 

101,142,799 | ** 98,595,721 Imp., = 3,503,408 

134,863,708 ** 55,400,405; “* 5,859, : 1,363,770 

| | 


880,419,910 Exp., | : Exp., 24,491 576 
969,316,870 | “* 391.369, y 22,870,019 
995,494, a2i “ : ¥ 16,635,834 
1,035,909, * : ’ 24,048,208 
5 |1.179,144, “530 | * ! ba 21,573,967 
1,321,064,694| ** 04: ' 8, * 14,687,444 
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Money Circutation 1N Tue Unitep Srares.—The volumes of 
money ‘in circulation increased $19,000,000 in February. The increase 
was entirely in gold, other forms of money showing a decrease. Gold 
coin increased nearly $3,000,000 and gold certificates $3'7,000,000. Silver 
certificates were reduced $5,000,000, national bank notes $7,000,000 and 
United States notes $3,000,000. 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED SratEs. 


Mee | 1, , 1906. Dee. 1, 1906. roy 1, 1907. Feb. 1, 1907. 








Gold coin 3687,6 685, 85,761 $685,974,422 $692,623,564 | $695.539,841 
Silver dollars “ 83,606,468 84,211,919 | 85,377,835 83,173,040 
Subsidiary silver.... ve 120, 278,648 122'261.710 | | 124,120,988 120,408,163 
Gold certificates. . cole 525, "958.419 572.972, 119} 580,395,199 617,564,6+9 
Silver certificates... RE ea Po ere ern } 473,419,449 470,118,588 | 467,817,025 462,936,189 
Treasury notes, Act Juiy id; 1890. | 6,894,518 6, "811, 576 | 6,600,829 6,473,540 
United States motes,.........scccscccceces 344,516,149 343, 260, 322 | 341,908,353 | 338,559,724 
National bank notes 574. 522,374 583, 463, 604} 585,056,585| 578,246,907 





$2,866,882, 786 $2,869, 074, 255 $2,883,900,328 | ‘$2, we. 902.093 
Population of United States 85,131,000 | 85,249, 000 | 85,367,000 | 484,000 
Circulation per capita........ testa teceddeiones $33.68 $33.66 | $33.78 333. 96 








Money iN tHE Unitren Srates Treasury.—The total money in the 
United States Treasury increased $4,000,000 in January but an increase 
in outstanding certificates reduced the net cash to $333,800,000 a re- 
duction for the month of $8,000,000. The Treasury lost about $28,- 


000,000 net gold. 
MoNEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


Nov. 1, 1906, , Dec. 1,1906. | Jan. 1,1907. Feb. 1, 1907. 


Gold coin and bullion $878,932,370 $890,924, 490 $894,3: 394,821 $902,576,266 
Silver dollars 484,645,062 484,039,611 482,873,695 485,078,490 
Subsidiary silver............+seeeees © eves 3,506,651 3,893,072 3,720,430 7,066,315 
TISOE BEES MOGOE is occ ce sccccccccccccese 2,164,867 3,420,694 4,772,663 &, 121,292 
National bank notes... 8,649,611 9,916,945 11,105,884 17,950,662 
$1,377,898,561 $1,392,194,812 | $1,396,867,493 $1,420,793,025 

Certiticates’ and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 1,056,272,386 1,049,902,278 1, 054,813,053 1,086,974,418 


Wet ensh im TLERGOTY 2c ccccccccccccccecccs | $821, 626, 175 $342,202 534 $342, 054, 440 $333, 818,607 








Suppty or Money 1n tue Unitrep Srares.—There was a further 
addition to the country’s stock of money last month, amounting to nearly 
$11,000,000 all of it represented by the increase in gold. There was 
practically no change in the other kinds of curre ney except a decrease 
of about $360,000 in fractional silver. 


SuPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Nov. 1, 1906. Dec. 1, 1906. Jan. 1,1907. Feb. 1, 1907. 





Gold coin and bullion ..... peresseeoncee » $1. 566,619,131 $1,576,898,912 $1,587,018,385 5 gi, £98, ny 6,107 
 cccueioniacanniendevesbonee 568,251,580 568, 251. a 568, 25 1,530 588: ro - 
Subsidiary silver..........ccseececees said 126.154,78 127,841,368 127,474 

United States notes..........cccessesceees } sue-eeL O16 | 346,681,016 | sees ole 
National bank notes 593,380,549 | 596,162,469 596,197,569 


Total......000» '$8.188,608,961 $3,2 11,366, 789| $8,225,054, 768 $3,236,720.70 








' BANKING AND FINANCIAL 
y NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—On January 8 the board of directors 
ef the Casualty Company of America 
declared a semi-annual dividend of three 
per cent., it being the initial dividend. 
This is the first case on record of a 
company writing the same lines of 
business declaring a dividend within 
three years from organization, without 
an increase of capital. The preliminary 
report of the president showed premi- 
ums written $1,400,000; gross assets 
$1.900,000, and surplus $310,000, the last 
item showing an increase of a little 
over $100,000 for the year, 


—The National Copper Bank, with $2.- 
000,000 capital and the same amount of 
paid-in surplus, is being organized by 
some of the large copper interests. 


—E. Hayward Ferry, for six years a 
vice-president of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston, recently resigned to 
become vice-president of the Hanover 
Nationai Bank of New York. 


—Group VIII of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association held its annual 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
evening of January 30. Addresses were 
made by Alexander Gilbert, president of 
the clearing-house association, who 
counselled conservatism among the 
banks, by Commander Robert E. Peary, 
who told of his efforts to reach the 
north pole, and by Charles H. Keep, 
Superintendent of the Banking Depart- 
ment of the State of New York, who 
said: 

“Having taken the oath of office only 
twenty-four hours ago as_ Superin- 
tendent of Banks I can only say that 
so far as in me lies I promise to the 
bankers of the state a careful, pains- 
taking, impartial, and I hope an in- 
telligent enforcement of the banking 
laws. Naturally one of the first things 
to which my attention was directed 
was the number and size of the in- 
stitutions under state supervision. How 
many of you know that the aggregate 
resources of these institutions is nearly 
half the aggregate resources of all the 
national banks. How many of you 
know that if the resources of national 
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hanks in New York State be added to 
the resources of the state institutions 
the total is not so very far from the 
total resources of all the national 
banks of the country outside the state.” 


—On February 1 Maurice W. Ostran- 
der completed his fiftieth year of ser- 
vice in the People’s Bank, in which he 
now occupies the position of confidential 
clerk. In recognition of his notably 
long service the directors of the bank 
presented him a gold watch and chain. 


—The Trust Company of America has 
absorbed the Colonial Trust Co., which 
will be operated after May 1 as the 
Colonial Branch of the Trust Co. of 
America. The combined institutions 
will have $2,000,000 capital, $19,000,- 
000 surplus and $70,000.000 deposits. 


—Officers of the National City Bank 
met at dinner at the Lotos Club on the 
evening of January 15. It is the inten- 
tion to have these dinners once a 
month, to afford an opportunity for the 
officers of the bank to get better ac- 
quainted with each other, socially. 
Those present at the dinner were five 
of the bank’s vice-presidents, G. S. 
Whitson, F. A. Vanderlip, William A. 
Simonson, Horace M. Kilborn, and J. 
A. Stillman; John E. Gardin, manager 
of the foreign exchange department; 
Cashier A. Kavanagh, and the six as- 
sistant cashiers, W. H. Tappan, S. E. 
Albeck, J. H. McEldowney, Arthur H. 
Titus, G. E. Gregory, and William R. 
Reed, 


—At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Chemical Bank, January 
9, Joseph B. Martindale was elected 
vice-president, and Herbert K. Twitch- 
ell, heretofore assistant cashier of the 
Chase National Bank, and Edward H. 
Smith, heretofore auditor of the Chem- 
ical National, were appointed assistant 
cashiers, 


—Edward Townsend, president of the 
Importers and Traders’ National Bank, 
has been elected a director of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company. This is in 
keeping of the policy of the company 
to have only well-known bankers on its 
board, 
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—The Beaver National Bank has 
opened for business in the Beaver Build- 
ing, corner Wall, Pearl and Beaver 
Streets, New York. It has a capital of 
$200,000 and a_ surplus of $100,000. 
Martin W. Littleton is president and M. 
J. Murphy cashier. 


—The Hudson Surety Company is 
being organized with $1,000,000 capital, 
a number of prominent bankers in 
various cities, besides other well-known 
capitalists, being named as directors. 
A leading feature of the company’s 
business will be the insurance of bank 
deposits, in accordance with the sug- 
gestion made in the September, 19035, 
issue of The Bankers’ Magazine, page 


999 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


One of the strongest banks in the 
good old Green Mountain State is the 
Clement National Pank of Rutiand, Vt., 
which was organized by Charles Clem- 
ent in 1883 and is still owned and con- 
trolled by members of this well-known 
Vermont family. 

The relatively strong position of the 
Clement is shown by its surplus and 
profits of $148,000 in relation to its 
capital of $100,000 and the fact that 
the bank always has sufficient cash on 
hand and convertible bonds to pay fully 
75 per cent. of its deposits, which 
average between $700,000, and $800.000. 

The directors of the bank are Wal- 
lace C. Clement, Percival W. Clement, 


CLEMENT NATIONAL BANK, RUTLAND, 
VT. 
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formerly president of the Rutidnd Rail- 
road; Waldo P. Clement, of the New 
York Stock Exchange firm of Clement 
& Smith; Henry W. Clement, son of 
the president, and Charles H. Harrison. 

Since its organization the bank has 
paid $143,000 in dividends, never paying 
less than 6 per cent., and for the past 
year, 8 per cent. A dividend has never 
been passed. 

The president of the bank is Wallace 
C. Clement, and the cashier Charles H. 
Harrison. ‘The former has been con- 
nected with the bank since its organiza- 
tion, and the latter for a number of 
years, succeeding his father as cashier 
on the death of the latter. 

In- ratio of surplus to capital the 
Clement National Bank stands first in 
Rutland and third in Vermont, and well 
up among leaders in New England. The 
cut herewith, shows the _ substantial 
building owned by the bank. 

Among the correspondents of the 
Clement are the National City and the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York; the Atlantic National in Boston, 
and the First National in Albany. 


—Banking concentration continues to 
te a notable feature among the Boston 
banks. Recently the National Ex- 
change Bank was absorbed by the Na- 
tional Shawmut, and later the Free- 
man’s National was merged with the 
National Bank of the Republic. Since 
1898 the number of national banks in 
Boston has been reduced from fifty- 
five to twenty-five. There have been 
twenty-six consolidations, three failures, 
and one change to a trust company in 
the last eight years. Eleven banks have 
been merged with the National Shaw- 
mut in this time and five with the First 
National. Compared with 1887, it is 
found that there were then fifty-two 
banks in the Boston Cl -aring-House. 
with $50,500.000 capital and $107,000,- 
000 deposits, while in 1907 there were 
twenty-one members, with $25,650,000 
capital and $210.000,000 deposits. The 
average deposit per bank has increased 
from $2,069,000 in 1887 to $10,011,000 in 
1907. Thus, while the bank capital has 
been reduced about fifty per cent.. the 
d-posits have increased thirty-three per 
cent. and the average deposit per bank 
has increased over 300 per cent. 


—The annual report of State Bank 
Examiner William B. Skelton, of Maine, 
filed January 14, shows there are now 


119 institutions in Maine with com- 
bined assets of $126,658,038, classified 
as follows: Savings banks, $89,681,144; 
trust and banking companies, $33,542,- 
166; loan and building associations, 
$3,434,728. The gain in total assets over 
the previous year was $9,890,600. This 
is a greater gain than that made in 
1904, $1,889,970. 





Comparative Values of Railroad Bonds 


Write for a copy of our 12-page circular No. 243 
describing about 60 representative Railroad Bonds, 
listed upon the New York Stock Exchange and sell- 
ing at less than par value, with high and low range 


since January 1, 1905. 


Spencer Trask & Co., William & Pine Sts., New York 


BRANCH OFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





National banks increased their total 
resources by $3,170,751. The savings 
banks and trust and banking companies 
made substantial gains. The savings 
banks paid an average dividend of 3.51 
per cent. 


—The Atlantic 
Providence, R. L., 


National Bank of 
shows the following 
substantial growth in the number and 
volume of its deposit accounts since 
the present management assumed con- 
trol: 
No. of 
Accts. Deposits. 
May 12, 1906.. 300 $258,818.61 
Dec. 26, 1906..1271 1,824,163.50 


The statement at the close 
ness December 26, showed: 
stock, $225,000; surplus and 
$135,216; deposits, $1,824,163.50; 
resources, $2,233,879.79. 

Accompanying the statement is a re- 
port of the examining committee, which 
shows the bank to be in excellent con- 
dition. This committee made a thor- 
ough inspection, verifying the loans and 
discounts, the bank balances and other 
items, and looking into the system of 
accounts, which was found to be sys- 
tematic and concise. 

Officers of the Atlantic National are: 
President, Edward P. Metcalf; vice- 
presidents, James S. Kenyon and Ern- 
est W. Tinkham; cashier, Frank W. 
Peabody; assistant cashier, Geo. H. 
Capron. 


of busi- 
Capital 
profits, 

total 


—One of the old and staunch banks 
of New England is the Nationai Trades- 
men’s Bank of New Haven, Ct. Its 
statement at the close of business Jan- 
uary 26 shows: Capital, $300,000; sur- 
plus and profits, $315,823; deposits, $1,- 
691,031. The cash on hand and the 
amount due from banks exceed $700,000. 
Wm. T. Fields is president; Robert A. 
Brown, vice-president; Frederick C. 
Burroughs, cashier, and Frank B. Fris- 
bie, assistant cashier. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—According to the report of the Sec- 
retary of State, made public January 
14, there were thirty state banks or- 
ganized in Mississippi last year, with a 
combined capital of $1,187,000. in* addi- 
tion to five national banks, with a com- 
bined capital of over $500,000. A nota- 
ble feature of the report is the large 
increase of deposits among institutions 
doing a savings bank business only. 


—One of the notably strong banks of 
the South is the Citizens’ Bank and 
Trust Company of Tampa, Florida. Its 
capital is $100,000; earned surplus, $200,- 
000, and undivided profits, $84,000. <A 
stock dividend of $100,000 was declared 
on January 1, making the capital $200.- 
000. From the organization of the bank 
in October, 1895, to the present, divi- 
dends of eight per cent. annually have 
been paid (excepting the first two 
years) and $284,551.25 accumulated. The 
year just closed has been the most pros- 
perous in the bank’s history. 


—On the tenth of December the Bank 
of Baton Rouge, La., moved into its 
new building, which is described as a 
model banking structure. To mark this 
evidence of the bank’s progress and 
prosperity, the officials and clerks en- 
tertained a large number of friends who 
ealled to offer their congratulations. 


—Something useful for bankers is is- 
sued ‘by the Waco (Tex.) State Bank 
in the form of a Maturity Calendar, 


semi-annually, is the rate allowed on 
deposits in our savings department. 


Burlington Trust Company 


BURLINGTON, UERMONT 
Capital, $50,000 Surplus (earned) $225,000 


Edward Wells, Pres. 
B. B. Smalley, Vice- Pres. H. L. Ward, Treas. 


/ PER CENT per annum compounding 
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A NEW BOOK OF NEWSPAPER 
ADS FOR BANKS 


Good copy for your newspaper space for 
one year, on either Checking or Savings 
accounts. A variety of type models. Onlyone 
book sold in a town. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


Cc. E. AURACHER, - Lisbon, Iowa 


giving the maturity dates of thirty, 
sixty and ninety day paper. It is also 
convenient for finding the number of 
days between any given dates, by tak- 
ing the difference between the calendar 
days of the dates given. 


WESTERN STATES. 


—P. M. Kerst has resigned his posi- 
tion as State Public Exam... of Min- 
nesota to become permanent examiner 
of the Minneapolis clearing-house 
‘banks. 

The selection of Mr. Kerst as ex- 
aminer for the Minneapolis banks is 
the outcome of a plan which has been 
on foot for several months. He has 
been public examiner two years, and 
previous to his appointment was deputy 
under Examiner S. T. Johnson, his 
predecessor, and brings to the office 
the benefit of many years’ experience 
not only in the examiner’s office, but 
also in practical banking. Mr. Kerst 
was with the German-American bank 
of St. Paul before he entered the ex- 
aminer’s Office. 

Appointment of a private and per- 
manent examiner by the clearing-house 
banks is largely for their own satisfac- 
tion, but will tend to strengthen thre 
position of Minneapolis as a financia. 
centre, also to obviate any probability 
of errors in banking methods among 
the supporting banks. The position of 
the Minneapolis banks is assured 
among the financial men of the coun- 
try, yet, with all the confidence that 
the people have in the banks, and the 
banks in themselves, this additional 
precaution is taken to assure perma- 
nency of present conditions. 

In point of volume of business through 
its clearing-house, Minneapolis ranks 
twelfth in the United States, while in 
point of stability, conservatism of meth- 
ods, etce., its banks stand in the very 
first rank, and the action of the clear- 
ing-house, as noted above, with its 
attendant results, will serve to keep 
the banks of the city in their present 
enviable position. 


—The Franklin (Neb.) State Bank, 
which began business October 1, 1901, 
with $5,000 capital, now reports $161,- 
494 deposits. Its capital has lately 


been increased to $15,000, and the sur- 
plus and profits on January 1 were 
$6,044. Cash on hand and in banks 
amounted to $53,173. This institution 
has made a record of deposit growth 
on a modest capital that speaks well 
for the energy and banking capacity of 
its president, Carson Hildreth, who is 
the sole stockholder both of the Frank- 
lin State Bank and the Macon State 
Bank. The latter institution has $5,000 
capital, $20,593 deposits, and $15,473 
cash on hand and due from banks. The 
Franklin State Bank made a gain of 
$70,000 in its deposits in the past year. 

Besides being a progressive banker, 
Mr. Hildreth is actively interested in 
educational and other movements de- 
signed for the welfare of his locality 
and of the country generally. 


—Accompanying the list of local in- 
vestment bonds and other securities 
handled by the bond department of the 
Mercantile Trust Co. of St. Louis is a 
letter signed by President Festus J. 
Wade describing in detail the exact 
character of the various securities of- 
fered. He also announces that his com- 
pany does not enter into promotions, 
or buy or sell on commission, but deals 
only in such investments as have been 
well proven; and while not disregard- 
ing the interest return, security of the 
principal is the first consideration. 


—In the last year the surplus of the 
National Exchange Bank of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been increased $100,000, mak- 
ing the total $500,000—equal to the 
capital. 


—An increase from $7,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000 is reported in the capital of the 
National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 
E. A. Faust, and E. T. Campbell, vice- 
president of the American Central In- 
surance Co., have ‘been elected direct- 
ors of the bank. 


—Chicago banks were highly pros- 
perous in 1906. The Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank raised its regular divi- 
dend rate from twelve per cent. a year 
to sixteen. Extra payments will be 
continued that will bring the dividend 
for a year up to twenty per cent. For 
1906 the bank paid seventeen per cent. 
The earnings during the year were the 
largest ever made by the bank. 


WANTED 


O correspond with parties who have con- 
siderable money to loan on good, im- 
proved farm lands in North Dakota. 

Loans to be secured by first mortgage on 25 
per cent. actual cash value of the land. 
For particulars address, 


Williston State Bank, Williston, No. Dakota 
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The Northern Trust Company makes 
an excellent showing at the beginning 
of the new year. During 1906 it wrote 
off $400,000 on account of its new build- 
ing and finished with a total surplus 
and undivided profits of $1,719,500, 
against $1,500,000 of capital stock. De- 
posits at the end of the year were in 
excess of $28,500,000. 

The First National made net profits 
of $1,459,182 im 1906, or 18.2 per cent. 
on its $8,000,000 capital. The First 
Trust and Savings made $633,114 net 
profits during the year, or 63.1 per 
cent. on its capital during that period. 

The Merchants’ Loan and the State 
Bank of Chicago show about thirty per 
cent. each. The American Trust and 
Savings Bank shows twenty-two per 
cent. after writing off liberal amounts 
in connection with its new building. 

The savings banks credited up a'bout 
$2,250,000 on their savings deposits as 
interest for the last half of 1906. The 
Mutual paid 3% per cent. on its sav- 
ings deposits during the year. 


—From November 12 to January 26 
the deposits of the Indiana National 
Bank of Indianapolis increased from 
$6,919,618.99 to $7,083,883.65. This bank 
has $1,000,000 capital, $600,000 surplus, 
and $246,902 undivided profits. 


—The viaduct connecting Kansas 
City, Missouri, with Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, is now in operation, the formal 
opening ceremonies having taken place 
on January 29. These ceremonies, 
which were attended by the Governors 
of the two states, were conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Commercial 
Club and the Mercantile Club. 

The importance of this imposing 
structure in the future development of 
these two cities is second only to their 
connection with the rest of the country 
by means of steam roads. These two 
rapidly growing and _ interdependent 
towns are situated on high bluffs and 
between them lies the broad, deep val- 
ley of the Kaw River. This valley is 
largely occupied by the network of 
tracks of sixteen trunk lines. All other 
available space is utilized by large 
manufacturing and business plants. At 
the present time all local freight must 
be handled by teams, which are subject 
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to the dangers of grade crossings and 
the handicap of steep grades. This 
will now be largely overcome. 

The viaduct is 1.6 miles in length 
and provides a practically level high- 
way from forty to sixty feet in width 
between the two ‘bluffs. The roadway, 
which is to be used for teams and 
trolley lines, is paved with concrete 
and overlaid with asphalt. In the con- 
struction cf the viaduct the best mod- 
ern standards were adopted. The su- 
perstructure of heavy steel stands on 
massive concrete pedestals which rest 
on creosoted and concrete piles as an 
extra precaution against settling in the 
alluvial bottom-lands. The Kaw River 
is spanned by a bridge consisting of 
two sections weighing 1,800 tons, which 
are supported by three piers containing 
6,415 cubic yards of concrete. 

Inclines and large vehicle elevators 
connecting the main structure with the 
valley below will furnish the teams 
rapid and safe transportation to the 
viaduct. It is estimated that a team 
making a round trip between the cities 
will save practically an hour in time, 
while the time of street car passengers 
from one city to the other will be re- 
duced at least fifteen minutes. 

The utility and importance of this 
great structure is fully recognized by 
the residents and there is every reason 
to believe that the estimates of large 
earnings will be realized. 


—At the recent annual meeting of 
the directors of the Citizens’ State 
Bank of Cannon Falls, Minn., Algot W. 
Swanson, who has been teller of the 
bank, was elected first assistant cash- 
ier. Philip E. Johnson, heretofore a 
bookkeeper, was elected second assist- 
ant cashier. 

The Citizens’ State Bank, of which 
Cliff W. Gress is president, was estab- 
lished in 1878 as the First National 
Bank, and has ‘been in successful oper- 
ation for nearly twenty-nine years. The 
past year has been one of the most 
successful the bank has had, the de- 
posits increasing about $75,000. 


—The Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank has been organized in Chicago to 
take over the Western business of the 
Chicago office of the firm of N. W. 


Catalog B on application 


‘CH BUCK:&CO- 
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Harris & Co. The new company has 
$1,250,000 capital and $250,000 surplus. 
Its scope wi. be that of a general 
banking and trust company and sav- 
ings bank. It began business on Feb- 
ruary 4 with about $3,000,000 of depos- 
its. It will continue the close relation- 
ship with the New York and Boston 
offices of N. W. Harris & Co. Among 
the shareholders, exclusive of the as- 
sociates in N. W. Harris & Co., are 
officials and directors of four national 
banks, the Continental, the Bankers’, 
the National Bank of the Republic and 
the Fort Dearborn, and of Armour & 
Co., the International Harvester Com- 
pany, Marshall Field & Co., the John 
V. Farwell Company, Mandel Brothers, 
the Illinois Central Railroad, the Stude- 
baker Brothers Manufacturing Company 
and other Western financial and busi- 
ness enterprises. 

The following are the executive offi- 
cers: N. W. Harris, president; Albert 
G. Farr, Albert W. Harris and George 
P. Hoover, vice-presidents; Howard W. 
Fenton, treasurer; Edward P. Smith, 
secretary; Frank R. Elliott, cashier. 
The directors are James T. Harahan, 
Allen B. Forbes, Albert W. Harris, 
Bernard A. Eckhart, Albert G. Farr, 
Isaac Sprague, J. B. Lord, George P. 
Hoover and Norman W. Harris. 


—Robert M. Wells, who recently en- 
tered upon his duties as vice-president 
of the Bankers’ National Bank of Chi- 
cago, was for a number of years identi- 
fied with the Wells & Nellegar Co. of 
that city. In the future he will give 
his entire attention to banking. 


—Jchn McCarthy, formerly assistant 
cashier of the Continental National 
Bank, Chicago, has become associated 
with Charles Hathaway & Co., dealers 
in commercial paper, with offices at 
New York, Boston, Chicago and St. 
Louis. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


—One of the progressive and success- 
ful banks of Montana is the State Na- 
tional Bank of Miles City, which was 
established in 1895. It occupies quarters 
in the Wibaux Building, an illustration 
of which is presented herewith. No 
bank in the state is better housed. The 
interior is fitted up in the very best 
style—tile flooring, steel ceiling, frescoed 
walls, fixtures of solid mahogany, glass 
and bronze. 

The Miles City Club occupies’ the 
entire second floor, and the post office 
and United States land office are also 
located in the building. The upper part 
is rented for offices, and the structure 
has proved a good investment. 

At the close of business November 12 
the State National Bank reported: Cap- 
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ital, $100,000; surplus and profits, $87,- 
753; deposits, $385,240. The officers are: 
President, Pierre Wibaux; first vice- 
president, E. H. Johnson; second vice- 
president, O. C. Cato; cashier, C. W. 





STATE NATIONAL BANK, MILES CITY, 
MONTANA. 


Butler; assistant cashier, John’ E. 
de Carle. 

This bank will be glad to correspond 
with interested parties concerning busi- 
ness openings and opportunities for in- 


vestment in Eastern Montana. 


—The Bank of Rideout, Smith & Co., 
of Orrville, Cal., has increased its cap- 
ital from $109,000 to $150,000, and the 
surplus and profits to $98,000. This 
bank now has $1,200.000 total assets, 
and ranks among the large and strong 
financial institutions of California. 


—The California State Bank of Sac- 
ramento was merged into the Cali- 
fornia National Bank in December, and 
began doing business under the na- 
tional system January 5, with $1,000,000 
capital, $250,000 surplus and $13,000 un- 
divided profits. It began business as a 
state bank in 1882 and has been suc- 
cessful, having total assets of over 
$8,000,000, and ranks among the im- 
portant banks of the Pacific Coast. It 
is the largest interior bank in Cali- 
fornia. 

Senator Frederick Cox, who was 
president for many years, and under 
whose management the bank prospered 
greatly, died in March last. At a re- 
cent meeting of the directors W. E. 
Gerber was elected to the presidency. 
The officers now are: President, W. E. 
Gerber; vice-president, C. W. Clarke; 
manager, Geo. W. Peltier; cashier, 
Fred W. Kiesel; assistant cashier, Eg- 
bert A. Brown. 


—Substantial improvements have been 
made in the building which the Bank 
of Woodland, Cal., has occupied since 
1873. Double the former space is now 
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available, and modern fixtures make 
the bank attractive and convenient for 
customers and officials and employees. 
This is one of the oldest banks of the 
state, having been incorporated in 1868. 
Its officers are: President, L. D. Ste- 
phens; vice-president, C. Q. Nelson; 
eashier, J. S. Craig; assistant cashier. 
J H. Willoughby. 


—The Grant’s Pass Banking and 
Trust Co. of Grant’s Pass, Ore., which 
opened in 1901, with $25,000 capital, in- 
creased its capital to $75,000 at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers. This step was considered advisable 
owing to the large increase of deposits 
and commercial business. Deposits 
have increased on the average $50,000 
a year. This is one of the leading 
banks of Southern Oregon. Its officers 
are: President, J. Frank Watson; vice- 
president, J. T. Tufts; cashier, Leonard 
L. Jewell. 

The bank will be glad to answer in- 
quiries about the town or Southern 
Oregon in general. 


—The First National Bank of Med- 
ford, Ore., which began business in 
June, 1905, has recently moved into its 
new building, which is a _ two-story 
brick structure, located on the main 
thoroughfare. Fixtures are of natural 
oak, manufactured at home, and in- 
stalled by a local contractor. Deposits 
of the banks are $270,000; the capital 
$50,000, and surplus $6,000. Officers 
are: President, Wm. S. Crowell; vice- 
president, F. K. Deuel; cashier, M. L. 
Alford. 


—Increasing business has caused the 
Jackson County Bank of Medford, 
Ore., to provide a new ‘building, located 
on a principal business corner. The 
part of the new building not occupied 
by the bank will be leased for office 
purposes. Equipment in keeping with 
the new building will be installed. This 
bank has $50,000 capital, $50,000 sur- 
plus, and over $500,000 -deposits. Its 
officers are: President, W. I. Vawter; 
vice-president, B. F. Adkins; cashier, 
G. R. Lindley. 


—Members of the Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, Clearing-House Association held 
their annual meeting January 15, and 
elected the following officers: President, 
A. F. Albertson; vice-president, L. J. 
Pentecost; secretary, George H. Tar- 
bell; manager, A. V. Hayden. In the 
evening a banquet was held at the 
Union Club. The menu cards were 
representations of a bank book. Inside 
was the menu, which was an elaborate 
one, together with a list of the guests 
and blank pages for autographs. 


—The First Scandia Bank of Ever- 
ett, Washington, which commenced 
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business in July, 1906, has made a good 
showing. Its capital of $50,000 was all 
subscribed by local business men. The 
seven directors of the bank are well 
and favorably known. Officers are: 
President, J. Hunsaker; vice-president, 
E. G. Reep; cashier, Christ Olson. Cor- 
respondence relating to Everett is in- 
vited. 


bank clear- 
1906. 


Washington, 
$228,452,196 in 


—Spokuane, 
ings amounted to 


—N. W. Halsey & Co., bankers, of 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
San Francisco, will put up a new build- 
ing in the latter city. It will be a four- 
story reinforced concrete structure, 
with cement floors, and absolutely fire- 
proof. No wood will be used in the in- 
terior construction. 


CANADA. 


—In December the Traders’ Bank of 
Canada, whose head office is at To- 
ronto, and having a capital of $3,000,- 
000, moved into its new building. 


—B. E. Walker, for twenty years 
general manager of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Toronto, has been elect- 
ed president of that bank, succeeding 
Hon. Geo. A. Cox, who still retains a 
seat on the ‘board of directors. Alex- 
ander Laird, for the past four years 
assistant general manager, succeeds 
Mr. Walker as general manager. 

Mr. Walker is one of the ablest and 
best-known bankers in Canada. He 
has made important contributions to 
financial literature, his “Canadian 
Banking System’’ having become a 
standard authority on banking in Can- 
ada. Mr. Walker’s addresses. before 
conventions of bankers’ associations in 
this country have attracted great in- 
terest on account of their comprehen- 
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sive treatment of banking and commer- 
cial problems. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce is 
the second largest bank in Canada. 


of Canada 
in general 
any previous 
the current 


—The chartered banks 
showed a larger increase 
business in 1906 than in 
year. On December 31 
loans and discounts were $701,627,000, 
compared with $600,000,000 at the end 
of December, 1905, a gain of $101,627,- 
000. 

At the end of December, 1906, the de- 
posits totaled $655,000,000, an increase 
of $98,700,000 in the twelve months. 
The paid-up capital of Canadian banks 
is now $95,509,000, an increase of $10,- 
215,000 for the year. 


—The Canadian Bank 
has appointed A. H. 
tendent of branches, 
the general manager, 
H. H. Morris, of Vancouver, becomes 
superintendent of the Pacific Coast 
branches, and V. C. Brown chief in- 
spector. 


of Commerce 
Ireland, superin- 
to rank next to 
Alexander Laird. 


GROWING IMPORTANCE 


An interesting circular issued by the 
banking house of Messrs. N. W. Halsey 
& Company, in connection with an 
offering of Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railway Co, ist and refunding 4 
per cent. Bonds of 1934, has this to say 
on the growing importance of the 
Southwest: 

“The Rock Island’s territory is notably 
free from long stretches of barren 
country. Its wide latitude and advanced 
development along the older lines as- 
sure a diversified traffic, a stable earn- 
ing power, and practical independence 
of single crops and single industries. 
However, the most promising factor in 
the Company’s future is the marvelous 
development of the Southwest. This is 
most strikingly exemplified by Okla- 
homa, Sixteen years ago, Oklahoma 
was an Indian reservation; today it 
contains a population approximating 
1,750,000 and last year produced over 
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—An increase in the capital of the 
Bank of Toronto is to be made from 
$4,000,000 to $10,000,000, the new capital 
to be offered to shareholders as it may 
be required for the business of the 
bank. 


MEXICO. 


—It is announced that the Compania 
Bancaria de Obros y Bienes Raices, 
which was incorporated on October 1, 
1906, in the City of Mexico, with $5,- 
000,000 capital, to do a general banking 
business, will take over the business of 
the Banco Americana, the Condesa and 
the Nueva del Pasea. 

S. A. Fernando Pimentel y Fagoaga 
will be president, Leandro F. Payro, 
manager, and Pedro Galindo Pimentel, 
secretary. 

The National Bank of Mexico, the 
Bank of London and Mexico and many 
prominent capitalists have subscribed 
for the stock, all of which has been 


OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


141,000,000 bushels (say, 141,000 car- 
loads) of wheat, corn and oats. Its 
cotton crop was valued at nearly $40,- 
000,000 and its manufactures at almost 
$25,000,000. Of the State’s 5,263 miles 
of railway, the Rock Island and allied 
lines own fifty-four per cent. Nearly 
one-fifth of the entire mileage of the 
c., R. I. & P. Ry. proper is located in 
this state and traverses it in every di- 
rection. Its foresight in so strongly in- 
trenching itself in this favored section 
will unquestionably be rewarded by a 
permanent and _ constantly growing 
traffic. What is taking place in Okia- 
homa is, in a lesser degree perhaps, 
being repeated elsewhere, and as indi- 
cated by recent earnings, much of the 
company’s newer mileage, not greatly 
profitable in the past, is becoming in- 
creasingly and permanently remuner- 
ative.”’ 





BIG SALES OF ADDING MACHINES. 


The year just closed has witnessed a 
remarkable growth in the business of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany. ‘This company sold during the 
year 1906, 11,262 machines, which is an 
increase of 44 3-10 per cent over the 
business done in 1905. December, 1906, 
showed the largest number of of 


sales 


in the company’s history, 
1,481 machines being sold. The new 
bookkeeping machines are attracting 
widespread and favorable attention, and 
it is said that the company fully ex- 
pects to market 15,000 machines dur- 
1907. 


any month 


ing 
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BANK SIGNS. 


The firm of C. H. Buck & Co. was 
established in Boston in 1878 by Mr. 
Chas. H. W. E. Buck, who started in 
business at the age of 18. The busi- 
ness, originally that of sign painting, 
steadily grew and _ prospered, and 
twelve years ago the department of 
bank signs, now the chief feature of 
the business, was inaugurated. These 
highly artistic bronze signs are now 
sent to all parts of the country and 
even to the Provinces and foreign 
lands. Among the institutions using 
these signs are the City Trust Co. of 
Boston and Union Safe Deposit Vaults, 


Canal National, Portland, Me.; Roch- 
ester (N. H.) National, Machias (Me.) 
Banking Co., Norway Plains Savings 
Bank, Rochester, N. H.; Safety Fund 
National, Fitchburg, Mass.; First Na- 
tional, Augusta, Me.; First National, 
Portland, Me.; Cayuga County (N. Y.) 
National; Boston Penny Savings Bank, 
Beacon Trust Co., Eliot National and 
Wildey Savings Bank, Boston; Union 
Bank, Halifax, N. S., and many others. 
A special catalogue will be sent on ap- 
plication, mentioning The Bankers 
Magazine. 





HONOR FOR AN ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


It is interesting to note that the 
advertising manager of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Mr. E. St. 
Elmo Lewis, has been elected president 
of the Adcraft Club of Detroit, an or- 
ganization composed of all the advertis- 


ing men of that city. On January 8th 
the Club gave its first annual dinner, 
with over 160 present and entertained 
as its guests the prominent business 
men end advertisers of the city. 


AN ATTRACTIVE CALENDAR. 


The Western Bank Note and Engrav- 
ing Company 


of Chicago sends out a 


handsomely engraved 1907 calendar, 


printed in colors. 


Advertisers in THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE are 


assured of a bona fide circulation among 


Banks, Bankers, Capitalists and others in 


this and foreign countries, at least double that 


of any other monthly banking publication. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new N ational banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp. 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 


First National Bank, Rockaway, N. J.; 
by Wm. Gerard, et al. 

City National Bank, Floresville, Tex.; 
by W. R. Wiseman, et al. 

European American National Bank, 
New York, N. Y.; by Frank Zotti, et 
al, 

First National Bank, Akron, 
M. B. Holland, et al. 

First National Bank, Ely, Nev.; by A. 
B. Witcher, et al. 

First National Bank, Stratford, I. T.; 
by C. S. Hudson, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Cornish, I. T.; 
by E. V. Green, et al. 

First National Bank, Hewett, I. T.; by 
E. V. Green, et al. 
Merchants and Planters’ Bank, Mill 
Creek, I. T.; by R. H. Cook, et al. 
First National Bank, Bronte, Tex.; by 
W. A. Norman, et al. 

Evanston National Bank, Evanston, 
Wyo.; by T. H. Harrison, et al. 

Nevada First National Bank, Tonopah, 
Nev.; by M. L. Macdonald, et al. 

First National Bank, Savanna, IIl.; by 
C. K. Miles, et al. 

First National Bank, Luther, Okla.; by 
W. K. Chilcott, et al. 

City National Bank, Randlett, 
by L. A. Thrope, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Greenfield, II1.; 
by F. C. Smith, et al. 

First National Bank, Senoia, 
W. R. McCrary, et al. 

National City Bank, Chicago, IIl.; by 
D. R. Forzan, et al. 

First National Bank, Roodhouse, IIl1.; 
by C. T. Bates, et al. 

Forest Grove National Bank, Forest 
Grove, Ore.; by W. B. Haines, et al. 

First National Bank, Kelso, Wash.; by 
W. V. Kiebert, et al. 

First National Bank, Whitefish, Mont.; 
by F. B. Grinnell, et al. 

First National Bank, Polk, Neb.; by 
J. W. Wilson, et al. 

First National Bank, Afton, 
F. M. Reed, et al. 

First National Bank, Sesser, 
E. Fitzgerrell, et al. 

First National Bank, Huntsville, 
by L. H. Gibson, et al. 


Colo.; by 


Okla. ; 


Ga.; by 


L. es oo 
Ill.; by 


Ark.; 


Central National Bank, Tulsa, I. T.; by 
J. M. Berry, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Negaunee, 
Mich.; by J. M. Edgerton, et al. 

First National Bank, Jackson Center, 
Mo.; by Shelby Baughman, et al. 

First National Bank, Iron River, Mich.; 
by E. S. Coe, et al. 

Alamosa National Bank, Alamosa, 
Colo.; by D. H. Staley, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Clinton, Mo.; 
by J. C. Wyatt, et al. 
Highland National Bank, Hermon, Cal.; 
by G. W. E. Griffith, et al. 
First National Bank, Eldorado, 
by Wm. Bevans, et al. 

First National Bank, Griffin Corners, 
N. Y.; by C. E. Hulbert, et al. 

First National Bank, Hancock, N. Y.; 
by C. E. Hulbert, et al. 

Gadsden National Bank, Gadsden, Ala.; 
by J. D. Dunlap, et al. 

Kalispell National Bank, 
Mont.; by J. T. Jones, et al. 

Buchel National Bank, Cuero, Tex.; by 
Otto Buchel, et al. 

First National Bank, Williamsburg, 
Ind.; by Wm. A. Lewis, et al. 

First National Bank, Madisonville, O.; 
by L. A. Ireton, et al. 

Commercial National Bank, Covington, 
Ky.; by J. R. Bullock, et al. 
First National Bank, Thornton, 

‘by B. B. Barrow, et al. 

First National Bank, Oregon City, 
Oreg.; by C. D. Latourette, et al. 
People’s National Bank, Westfield, N. 

J.; by J. H. Case, et ai. 
Fairview National Bank, Fairview, 
Okla.; by E. D. Brownlee, et al. 
First National Bank, Medaryville, Ind.; 
by C. H. Guild, et al. 

National City Bank, Charleston, W. 
Va.; by A. D. Harrah, et al. 
American National Bank, Paris, 
by J. F. McReynolds, et al. 
First National Bank, Manitou, 

by R. J. Schofield, et al. 


Tex. : 


Kalispell, 


Tex. ; 


Tex.; 


Okla. ; 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NA- 
TIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Citizens’ State Bank, Staples, Minn.; 
into City National Bank. 

Sheridan County Bank, Gordon, 
into First National Bank. 

Formosa State Bank, Formosa, Kans. 
into First National Bank. 


Neb. 
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St. Lawrence County Bank, Canton, N. 
Y.; into St. Lawrence County Na- 
tional Bank. 

Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, Tulare, 
Cal.; into First National Bank. 

Bank of Commerce, Kaw City, Okla.; 
into First National Bank. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


8488—First National Bank, Roselle, N. 
J.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. T. 
West; Vice-Pres., Chas. E. Cham- 
bers; Cashier, W. L. Shield. 

$484—Cinnaminson National Bank, Riv- 
erton, N. J.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Cc. W. Nevin; Vice-Pres’s., J. Morgan 
and Alex. Marcy, Jr. 

8485—National Bank, Colchester, IIL; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Albert Eads; 
Vice-Pres., J. W. Bailey; Cashier, B. 
F. McLean. 

8486—First National Bank, Idabel, I. T.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., C. A. Denison; 
Vice-Pres’s., W. A. Coleman and L. 
Herndon; Cashier, H. C. Morris. 

8487—Merchants’ National Bank, San 
Francisco, Cal.; capital, $300,000; 
Pres., Chas. Nelson; Vice-Pres., L. I. 
Cowgill; Cashier, L. M. MacDonald. 
Conversion of Scandinavian American 
Savings Bank. 

8488S—First National Bank, Carthage, 
O.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. E. Mc- 
Cammon; Vice-Pres., L. C. Cordes; 
Cashier, E. C. Blair. 

8489—First National Bank, Hugo, Colo.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Gordon Jones; 
Cashier, E. I. Thompson. 

8490—First National Bank, Alhambra, 
Cal.; capital, $25,000; Pres., H. D. 
McDonald; Vice-Pres., G. Borden; 
Cashier, W. F. Lawson; Asst. Cash- 
ier, J. McLaren. Conversion of Al- 
hambra Bank. 

8491—First National Bank, Frederic, 
Wis.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. E. 
Lewis; Vice-Pres., M. A. Scheldrup; 
Cashier, L. A. Copeland; Asst. Cash- 
ier, J. LeRoy Elwell. Conversion of 
Bank of Frederic. 

8492—Mercantile National Bank, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; capital, $200,000; Pres., J. 
V. Rush; Vice-Pres., L. A. Daus; 
Cashier, J. Bailey; Asst. Cashier, E. 
H. Bauer. 

§493—First National Bank, Mount Holly 
Springs, Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
A. C. Givler; Vice-Pres., Philip Har- 
man; Cashier, G. C. Hall. 

§494—First National Bank, Avoca, Pa.; 
capital, $50.000; Pres., J. F. Me- 
Laughlin; Vice-Pres., W. H. Hollis- 
ter; Cashier, H. N. Weller. 

8495—First National Bank, Eureka 
Springs; capital, $50,000; Pres., M.R 
Regan; Vice-Pres., J. K. Smith; 
Cashier, L. W. McCrory. Conversion 
of Commercial Bank. 

8496—Escanaba National Bank, Esca- 
naba, Mich.; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
J. K. Stack; Vice-Pres., J. C. Kirk- 
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patrick; Cashier, M. N. Smith; Asst. 
Cashier, E. J. Norens. 

8497—First National Bank, Barnegat, 
N. J.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Ezra 
Parker; Vice-Pres’s., G. W. Hollings- 
worth, D. S. Holmes and S. P. Bart- 
lett; Cashier, C. D. Updike. 

8498—Wellsville National Bank, Wells- 
ville, Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. 
C. Hetrick; Vice-Pres., E. L. Apple; 
Cashier, J. Milligan. 

8499—Farmers’ National Bank, New 
Holland, Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
E. L. Roseboro; Cashier, C. S. Zwal- 
ly. 

8500—Pitman National Bank, Pitman, 
N. J.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. W. 
Carr; Vice-Pres., J. W. McCowan; 
Cashier, W. Cresse. 

§501—First National Bank, Dunellen, 
N. J.; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. Gray; 
Vice-Pres’s., P. W. Brakeley and W. 
L. McCauley; Cashier, A. J. Hamley. 

8502—First National Bank, Brinsmade, 
N. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., G. T. 
Christianson; Vice-Pres., T. Mahany; 
Cashier, E. Beessbarth; Asst. Cash- 
ier, A. Gillfillan. Conversion of State 
Bank. 

8508—Union National Bank, New Case 
tle, Pa.; capital, $100,000; Pres., W. 
W. Ejichbaum; Vice-Pres’s., L. M. 
Buchanan and C. Smith; Cashier, C. 
F. Wheeler. 

8504—California National Bank, Sacra- 
mento, Cal.; capital, $1,000,000; Pres., 
W. E. Gerber; Vice-Pres., C. W. 
Clarke; Cashier, F. W. Kiesel; Asst. 
Cashier, E. A. Brown. Conversion of 
California State Bank. 

8505—Norwood National Bank, Nor- 
wood, O.; capital, $200,000; Pres., 
Edw. Mills; Vice-Pres’s., M. Y. Coop- 
er and J. C. Cadwallader; Cashier, 
H. W. Hartsough. 

8506—First National 
Tenn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., L. E. 
Davis; Vice-Pres’s., W. R. March- 
banks and S. L. Peeler; Cashier, A. 
S. Justice. 

8507—Farmers and Merchants’ National? 
Bank, Lebanon, O.; capital, $35,000; 
Pres., J. V. Mulford; Vice-Pres., De- 
mas Guttery; Cashier, T. B. Jack; 
Asst. Cashier, W. C. Gilmour. 

8508—Nephi National Bank. Nephi, 
Utah; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. S. 
Ostler; Vice-Pres., L. S. Hills; Cash- 
ier, E. R. Booth. 

8509—People’s National Bank, Clinton, 
Mo.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. T. Ar- 
vin; Vice-Pres., R. H. Piper; Cash- 
ier, J. C. Wyatt; Asst. Cashier. Jno. 
J. Chastain. 

8510—Exchange National Bank, Long 
Beach, Cal.; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
A. J. Wallace; Vice-Pres., M. V. 
McQuigg; Cashier, W. H. Wallace. 

8511—Canaan National Bank, Canaan, 
Conn.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Geo. S. 
Fuller; Cashier, Geo. Roger. 


Bank, Camden, 
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$512—Bound Brook National Bank, 
Bound Brook, N. J.; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., W. H. Bache; Vice-Pres’s., E. 
H. Radel, M. F. Wirtz and S. R. Kel- 
so; Cashier, R. H. Brokaw. 

$513—People’s National Bank, Sidney, 
N. Y.; capital, $50,000; Pres., C. R. 
Cosgrove; Vice-Pres., J. Jameson; 
Cashier, Van B. Pruyn. 

$514—First National Bank, New Al- 
bany, Miss.; capital, $65,000; Pres., 
W. P. Wiseman; Vice-Pres’s., H. D. 
Stephens and R. W. Pickens; Cash- 
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ier, R. L. Smallwood; Asst. Cashier, 
J. A. Smallwood. Conversion of Citi- 
zens’ Bank and Trust Co. 

8515—First National Bank, Emma, 


Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., L. T. 
Lester; Vice-Pres., E. B. Covington; 
Cashier, Wright Gunn. 

8516—Mount Vernon National Bank, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.; capital, $200,- 
000; Pres., H. Loomis; Vice-Pres’s., 
H. T. Jennings and D. M. Hopping; 
Cashier, S. K. Raymond. 


NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmington — Central Mortgage and 
Trust Co.; successor to Central Trust 
Co.; Pres., Robt. Jemison; Vice-Pres, 
and Treas., A. Northington; Secy., 
Robt. Jemison, Jr. 


ARKANSAS. 


Ashdown—Arkansas Trust and Bank- 
ing Co.; capital, $62,755; Pres., F. B. 
Lane; Vice-Pres., Joe M. Johnson; 
Cashier, J. H. Jarnagin. 

Greenwood—Peoples Bank; capital $12,- 
500; Pres., S. F. Lawrence; Vice- 
Pres., S. M. Lawrence; Cashier, Jno. 
H. Lawrence; Asst. Cashier, Jno. F. 
Lawrence. 

Little Rock—Arkansas Valley Bank; 
capital $100,000; Pres., M. B. Sum- 
mer; Vice-Pres., E. E. Wilson; 
Cashier, R. E. Helmich. 

St. Paul—Bank of St. Paul; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., C. M. Lawson; Vice- 
Pres., Wm. Charlesworth; Cashier, 
W. C. Gilstrop. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles—Mechanics Bank; capital, 
$10,500; Pres., Arthur H. Green; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. W. Tubbs; Cashler, 
J. C. Dickson. 

Orange—Security Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $12,500; Pres., W. D. Granger; 
Vice-Pres., D. F. Campbell; Cashier, 
F. H. Mellor. 


COLORADO. 


Morrison—Morrison State Bank; 
tal, $10,000; Pres., M. 
Cashier, D. MacLean. 


capi- 
MacLean; 


GEORGIA. 


Baxley—Citizens Banking Co.; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., W. R. Beach; Vice- 
Pres., H. C. Gilmore; Cashier, D. D. 
Gilmore. 

Bowersville—Bank of Bowersville; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., W. C. Mason; 
Cashier, S. A. Verner. 

Milan—Bank of Milan; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., L. O. Benton; Vice-Pres., H. 
S. Maloy; Cashier, Chas. W. Lancas- 
ter. 


Rome—Cherokee Bank; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., H. E. Kelley; Cashier, 
Geo. D. Pollock. 

Thomasville—Peoples Savings 
Pres., F. J. Ball; Vice-Pres., 
Evans; Cashier, F. J. Ball. 


Bank; 
J. F. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cairo—First Bank and Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $250,000; Pres., C. S. Aisthorpe; 
Vice-Pres’s., H. S. Candee, W. H. 
Wood and W. P. Halliday; Cashier, 
Geo. F: Ort; Asst. Cashier, H. R. 
Aisthorpe. 


Colchester—Peoples State Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres.. H. W. Smith; 
Vice-Pres., G. M. Thompson; Cash- 
ier, F. S. Greene; Asst. Cashier, E. 
B. Wear. 


Marissa—Bank of Marissa; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., W. E. Borders; Vice- 
Pres., G. W. Kunze; Cashier, F. J. 
Wagener. 

INDIANA. 


Angola—Angola Bank Trust Co. (suc- 


cessor to Angola Bank); capital, 
$220,000; Pres., Geo. R. Wickwire; 
Vice-Pres., J. A. Woodhull; Secy., E. 
L. Dodge. 

Pekin—Citizens Bank; capital, $12,500; 
Pres., Thos. Bellows; Vice-Pres., W. 
A. Graves; Cashier, Geo. A. Halm- 
huber. 


Tipton—Farmers Loan and Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., N. S. Martz; 
Vice-Pres., W. W. Mount; Secy. and 
Treas., Omer Legg. 

West Terre Haute—State Bank of West 
Terre Haute; successor to Bank of 
Terre Haute; Pres., Chas. H. Ehr- 
man; Vice-Pres., J. S. Hunt; Cash- 
ier, M. S. Weills. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Paden—State Bank of Paden; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., F. T. Miller; Vice- 
Pres., A. J. Martin; Cashier, W. L. 
Crain. 

Sulphur—Bank of Commerce; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., E. P. Blake; Vice- 
Pres., M. W. Hartman; Cashier, 
Verne Marple. 
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IOWA. 


Anamosa—Citizens Savings Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., W. A. Cunning- 
ham; Vice-Pres., Wm. Thomas; 
Cashier, E. K. Ray. 

Beaver—Beaver Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., E. D. Carter; Vice- 
Pres., J. R. Doran; Cashier, L. D. 
Henry. 

Drakesville—Bank of Drakesville; cap- 
ital $6,000; Pres., J. W. McConnell; 
Vice-Pres., S. S. Standley; Cashier, 
W. P. Caldwell. 

Eddyville—Eddyville Security Bank; 
Pres., L. A. Andrew; Vice-Pres., W. 
T. Hall; Cashier, E. O. Hedrick; 
Asst. Cashier, D. W. Ward. 

Osage—Mitchell County Savings Bank; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., Chas. Sweney; 
Vice-Pres., S. W. Hill; Cashier, J. I. 
Sweney; Asst. Cashier, M. C. Sweney. 

West Burlington—West Burlington Sav- 
ings Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Geo. H. Higbee; Vice-Pres., E. E. 
Kirkendall; Cashier, V. A. Johnson. 


KANSAS. 


Bird City—Bird City State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., G. W. Wolf; Vice- 
Pres., Ed. Dabbs; Cashier, J. M. 
Fisher. 

Deerfield—Deerfield State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., E. R. Thorpe; 
Vice-Pres., R. A. Beckett; Cashier, 
D. H. Brown. 

Harper—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., F. O.° Mott; 
Vice-Pres., M. Reddy; Cashier, Chas. 
E. Frank. 


KENTUCKY. 


Ashland—Citizens Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $127,250; Pres., W. H.™Daw- 
kins; Vice-Pres’s., T. J. Shaut and 
S. G. Kinner; Cashier, J. S. Head, 
Jr.; Asst. Cashier, W. H. Clay. 

Gracey—Commercial and Savings Bank 
(Branch of Hopkinsville); Cashier, 
H. C. McGehee. 

Pine Knot—Pine Knot Banking Co.; 
capital, $7,500; Pres., W. B. Creek- 
more; Vice-Pres., W. T. Wood; 
Cashier, B. McAfee; Asst. Cashier, 
R. G. Wilmott. 


LOUISIANA. 


Baton Rouge—Peoples Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank; successor to Peoples Sav- 
ings Bank; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
N. S. Dougherty; Vice-Pres’s., R. J. 
Hummel and W. C. Whitaker; Cash- 
ier, C. D. Reymond. 


MICHIGAN. 


Coleman — Commercial and _ Savings 
Bank; capital, $20,000; Pres., W. D. 
Gordon; Vice-Pres., T. E. McCann; 
Cashier, W. E. Reardon. 
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Coral—Coral Bank; Pres., Paul R. Dins- 
more; Vice-Pres., S. M. Dinsmore; 
Cashier, S. M. Dinsmore. 

Otter Lake—Bank of Otter Lake; (Suc- 
cessor to K. B. Rowley) Cashier, L. 
Lennox. 

Vestaburg—Bank of Vestaburg; Pres., 
Wm. H. Wallace; Vice-Pres., Wm. J. 
Orr; Cashier, Geo. Belbrough. 

Wheeler—-Bank of Wheeler; Pres., Jas. 
B. Crawford; Vice-Pres’s. W. O. 
Watson and A. Johnstone; Cashier, 
Alf. Crawford; Asst. Cashier, Hugh 
L. Torbert. 


MINNESOTA. 


Dexter—First State Bank (successor to 
Bank of Dexter); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., G. A. Wright; Vice-Pres., H. 
Weber, Jr.; Cashier, F. M. Conklin. 

Louisburg—Louisburg State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., P. H. Jacobson; 
Vice-Pres., O. Anderson; Cashier, L. 
M. Larson. 

Verdi—Bank of Verdi; capital, 
Pres., I. P. Fox; Cashier, H. 
bern. 


$50,000; 
R. Wil- 


MISSOURI. 


Brownington—State Bank 
ington; capital, $10,000; 
Whitaker; Vice-Pres., 
Blanchard; Cashier, S. W. 
aker. 

Frederickstown—Bank of Fredericks- 
town (successor to Frederickstown 
Trust Co.); capital $25,000; Pres., J. 
M. Pirtle; Vice-Pres., Fred Schutte; 
Cashier, A. J. Boardman. 

Latham—Bank of Latham; capital, $7,- 
000; pres., T. J. Thompson; Vice- 
Pres., U. G. Sterling; Cashier, W. T. 
Hill. 

Stella—Bank of Stella; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., J. Carter; Vice-Pres., J. M. 
Maness; Cashier, J. C. G. Lentz. 


of Brown- 
Pres., Jno. 

Geo. A. 
Whit- 


MONTANA. 


Twodot—Tooley, Baxter & Tice; Pres., 
C. A. Tooley; Vice-Pres., H. B. Tice; 
Cashier, E. C. Baxter. 

Victor—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., A. S. Blake; Vice- 
Pres., H. J. H. John; Cashier, L. R. 
Peck. 

NEBRASKA. 


Berwyn—Berwyn State Bank; 
$5,000; Pres., J. Haumont; 
Pres., E. A. Hanna; Cashier, 
McCandless. 

Lincoln — First Trust 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., S. H. 
Burnham; Vice-Pres., A. J. Sawyer; 
Cashier, H. S. Freeman. 

Malcolm—Malcolm State Bank; capital, 
$7,500; Pres., J. W. Daily; Vice- 
Pres., Peter Kilzer; Cashier, R. F. 
Westerhoff. 

Ohiowa—Home Bank; 
Pres., Joseph Story; 


capital, 
Vice- 
W. L. 


and Savings 


capital, $15,000; 
Vice-Pres., 
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Frank Sieber, Sr.; Cashier, F. J. Sie- 
ber; Asst. Cashier, E. J. Lynn. 


NEVADA. 


Reno—Nye and Ormsby Co. Bank; cap- 
ital, $500,000; Pres., F. Golden; Vice- 
Pres., D. M. Ryan; Cashier, A. G. 
Raycraft; Asst. Cashier, F. B. 
Spriggs. 

Round Mountain—Round Mtn. Banking 
Corporation; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
L. D. Gordon; Cashier, C. O. Olive. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Magdalena—Bank of Magdalena; capi- 
tal, $17,200; Pres., Jno. Becker; Vice- 
Pres., G. Becker; Cashier, J. S. Mac- 
tavish. 

NEW YORK. 


Berlin—Taconic Valley Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., A. E. Greene; Vice- 
Pres., E. H. Sawyer; Cashier, V. M. 
Allen; Asst. Cashier, A. O. Matteson. 

New York—Nineteenth Ward Bank; 
Eighty-Sixth Street Branch; A. L. 
Ward, Mgr. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Bayboro—Bank of Pamlico; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., T. A. Uzzell; Vice- 
Pres., S. F. McCotter; Cashier, Z: V. 
Rawls. 

Franklin—Macon County Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. A. Porter; Vice- 
Pres., T. B. Higdon; Cashier, Lee 
Crawford. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bowdle — First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. C. Gross; Vice- 
Pres., H. C. Gross; Cashier, J. B. 
Gundert. : 

Richardton—Merchants’ State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., L. A. Tanis; 
Vice-Pres., J. Kilzer; Cashier, J. 
Muggle. 


OHIO. 


Amherst—Amherst German Bank Co.; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., E. H. Nicholl; 
Vice-Pres., H. Kolbe; Cashier, W. H. 
Schibley; Asst. Cashier, A. G. Menz. 

Chillicothe—Valley Savings Bank and 
Trust Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
Geo. H. Smith; Vice-Pres., Alex. 
Rennick; Cashier, Jno. H. Blacker. 

Columbus—David C. Beggs Bank; 
Pres., D. C. Beggs; Cashier, H. H. 
Shipley. 

New Waterford—New Waterford Sav- 
ings and Banking Co.; capital, $12,- 
500; Pres., J. H. Koch; Vice-Pres., P. 
F. Vollnogle; Cashier, W. D. Gray. 

Rushsylvania—Citizens’ Bank Co.; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., W. L. Treece: 
Vice-Pres., L. W. Faucett; Cashier, 
W. C. Pearce; Asst. Cashier, S. L. 
Lyon. 
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Seaman—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., C. W. Howard; Vice-Pres., 
J. A. Glasgow; Cashier, A. C. Sparks, 

Stout—Citizens’ Deposit Bank; capital, 
$5,600; Pres.. Wm. Gropenbacher; 
Vice-Pres., W. F. McCormick; Cash- 
ier, A. T. Brock. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Looney—First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., H. B. Johnson; Vice- 
Pres., P. S. Hoffman; Cashier, L. W. 
Burnett. 

Randlett—Bank of Randlett; 
$10,000; Pres., S. A. Gardner; 
Pres., O. B. Kee; Cashier, 
Moore. 


capital, 
Vice- 
= 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Union—Nicholson Bank and Trust Co.; 
successor to Wm. A. Nicholson & 
Son. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Beresford—Security State Bank; suc- 
cessor to Union Banking Co.; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., J. E. Sinclair; 
Vice-Pres., S. O. Stensland; Cashier, 
O. Ofstad; Asst. Cashier, A. Hegness. 

Cresbard—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., Jno. A. Day; Cash- 
ier, W. P. Holmes. 

Hoven—First State Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., J. M. Brasher; Vice-Pres., 
A. L. Goff; Cashier, P. W. Holmes. 

Junius—State Bank of Junius; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., Jno. Wadden; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. E. Cochrane. 

Lyon—Farmers’ State Bank; 
$6,500; Pres., W. F. Kelly; 
Pres., R. T. Sundol; Cashier, 
Stordohl. 

Seneca—Merchants’ Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., A. Dixon; Vice-Pres., E. 
J. Dixon; Cashier, Jno. A. Dixon. 

Warner—First State Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., Wm. Werth; Vice-Pres., 
Cc. E. Barkl; Cashier, E. C. Stearns. 

Woonsocket—Woonsocket State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., E. M. Smith; 
Vice-Pres., D. B. Finch; Cashier, W. 
H. Allen. 


capital, 
Vice- 
eS & 


TENNESSEE. 


Limestone—Limestone Banking Co.; 
capital, $6,000; Pres., S. N. Dotson; 
Vice-Pres., -E. D. Henley; Cashier, M. 
F. Wheattey. 

Rutherford—Rutherford Bank; succes- 
sor to Bank of Rutherford; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., W. P. Elrod; Vice- 
Pres., Henry O’Daniel; Cashier, L. 
Porter; Asst. Cashier, F. L. Elrod. 

Scotts Hill—Farmers’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $5,000; Pres., J. M. Brasher; 
Vice-Pres., A. L. Goff; Cashier, P. W. 
Holmes. 
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TEXAS. 


Brownwood—American Bank and Trust 
Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., B. E. 
Hurlbut; Vice-Pres., W. D. McChris- 
ty; Cashier, A. T. Coffin. 

Cotulla—Cotulla State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., G. M. Magill; Vice- 
Pres., F. B. Earnest; Cashier, V. H. 
Harding. 

Houston—Union Home and Investment 
Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., W. J. 
Williamson; Vice-Pres., C. J. Me- 
Carty; Secy. and Treas., H. C. Glenn. 

Laredo—First State Bank and Trust 
Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., J. A. 
Ortiz: Vice-Pres., M. A. Hirsch; 
Cashier, Jno. K. Woods. 

Mineral Wells—First State Bank and 
Trust Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., H. 
N. Frost; Vice-Pres., E. B. Ritchil; 
Cashier, W. S. Smith. 

Roscoe—Roscoe State Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., W. F. Jones; Vice- 
Pres’s., J. B. Carlisle and G. F. 
Light; Cashier, E. L. Hopkins; Asst. 
Cashier, T. M. Dobbins. 


VIRGINIA. 


Richmond—West End Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Thos. E. Stagg; Vice- 
Pres., A. J. Stande; Cashier, Chas. 
K. Willis. 

Stuarts Draft—People’s Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Wm. F. Koiner; Vice- 
Pres., B. E. Watson; Cashier, S. W. 
Moore. 


WASHINGTON. 


Colton—Bank of Colton; capital, $150,- 
000; Pres., S. Hilliard; Cashier, R. H. 
Hilliard. 

Loomis—Okanogan State Bank; Branch 
of Riverside. 

Twisp—Methoro Valley Bank; capital, 
$50.000; Pres., J. O. Ostby; Vice- 
Pres., L. H. Bowman; Cashier, C. J. 
Casad. 


WISCONSIN. 


Little Chute—Bank of Little Chute; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., H. J. Verste- 
gen; Vice-Pres., Wm. Geenen; Cash- 
ier, P. A. Gloudemans; Asst. Cashier, 
G. H. Peters. 

Milwaukee—Mitchell Street State Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., V. Zimmer- 
mann; Vice-Pres., S. J. Wabiszew- 
ski; Cashier, J. F. Egerton. 


WYOMING. 


Grey Bull—Grey Bull State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., C. F. Cather; 
Vice-Pres., R. C. Cather; Cashier, J. 
D. Cather. 


CANADA. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Oxbow—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; 


James Pike, Mer. 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Abbeville—First National Bank; M. V. 
Capps, Pres. in place of G. H. Malone. 

Birmingham—American Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank; H. B. Urquhart, Cashier, 
resigned. 

Cuba—Bank of Cuba; R. C. Weems, 
Cashier, in place of S. C. Ward. 
Tuskegee—Bank of Tuskegee; Jno. H. 
Drakeford, Pres.; Geo. T. Hill, Cash- 

ier. 


ALASKA. 


Valdez—Valdez Bank and Mercantile 
Co.; reports, R. P. Ferguson, Vice- 
Pres.; A. L. Lang, Asst. Cashier. 


ARIZONA. 


Morenci—Gila Valley Bank and Trust 
Co.; I. E. Wickersham, Vice-Pres.; 
C. A. Kennedy, Cashier. 


ARKANSAS. 


Boonville—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; Geo. J. Ross, Pres., in place 
of J. W. McConnell, resigned. 

Fordyce—Citizens’ Bank; capital in- 
creased to $45,000. 


Little Rock—Exchange National Bank; 
E. F. Hussmann, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of W. L. Hemingway. 

Midland—Bank of Midland; C. H. Fin- 
ley, Cashier. 

Waldron—Waldron Bank; James Cen- 
ter, Cashier, in place of P. H. 
Thompson, resigned; Wm. Piles, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Wyne—Cross County Bank; O. E. Har- 
ris, Pres.; I. Block, R. Block, and 
O. E. Harris, Vice-Pres’s; D. H. 
Hamilton, Cashier. 


COLORADO. 


Amethyst—Tomkins Bros.; W. I. Leary, 
Cashier. 

Sedgwick—Sedgwick County Bank; re- 
ports J. W. Broadhead, Pres.; C. B. 
McKinstry, Cashier. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alturas—Bank of E. Laner & Sons; 
title changed to Bank of Modoc 
County. 

Hollywood—Hollywood Savings Bank 
and Trust Co.; J. Law, Pres.; J. B. 
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Brokaw and F. M. Douglas, Vice- 
Pres’s. 

Los Angeles—American Bank and Trust 
Co.; Isaac Springer, Pres., resigned. 

Pasadena—American Bank and Trust 
Co.; Isaac Springer, Pres., reported 
resigned. 

Sacramento—Capital Bank and Trust 
Co.; succeeded by California State 
Bank. 

San Francisco—Wells-Fargo 
National Bank; E. L. Jacobs, 
Cashier in place of J. E. Miles. 

San Jose—Commercial and Savings 
Bank; J. T. McGeoghegan, Cashier, 
deceased. 

Santa Ana—Orange County Savings 
Bank; Elmer B. Burns, Cashier. 

Yuba City—Farmers’ Co-operative 
Union of Sutter County; Geo. W. Car- 
penter, Pres., deceased. 


Nevada 
Asst. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Danbury—Savings Bank of Danbury; 
H. T. Hoyt, Asst. Cashier, Sec’y and 
Treas.—Union Savings Bank; G. F. 
Lyon, Asst. Sec’y and Treas. in place 
of L. L. Hubbell; C. Ryder, Treas., 
resigned. 

Essex—Saybrook Bank; C. G. Cheney, 
Pres.; W. C. Griswold, Vice-Pres. 
Hartford—Phoenix National Bank; W. 
B. Bassett, Asst. Cashier—Society 
for Savings; F. E. Prentice, Second 
Asst. Treas.—State Savings Bank; G. 
H. Stoughton, Treas.; W. H. Champ- 

lin, Sec’y. 

Norwich—Cnthtelsea Savings Bank; F. S. 
Camp, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Torrington—Torrington National Bank; 
F. F. Fuessenich, Vice-Pres. in place 
of H. J. Henday; J. H. Seaton, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Wallingford—Dime Savings Bank; C. B. 
Yale, Pres., in place of L. M. Hub- 
bard, deceased; C. D. Morris, Vice- 
Pres. 

Waterbury—Waterbury National Bank; 
A. M. Blakesley, Vice-Pres.; A. J. 
Blakesley, Cashier in place of A. M. 
Blakesley. 


DELAWARE. 


Newark—Newark Trust and Safe De- 
posit Co.; Geo, D, Kelley, Jr., Treas. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington—Citizens’ Savings Bank; 
B. R. Walters, Cashier and Treas.— 
Merchants and Mechanics’ Savings 
Bank; E. E. Jordan, Vice-Pres.; W. 
C. Worthington, Sec’y and Treas.— 
Potomac Savings Bank; H. W. Offutt, 
Sec’y. 


FLORIDA. 


Deland—Volusia County Bank; J. B. 
Conrad, reported Vice-Pres. 
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Jacksonville—Union Savings Bank; Cap- 
ital increased to $50,000. 


GEORGIA. 


Acworth—Bank of Acworth; J. E. 
Carnes, Asst. Cashier. 

Adel—Citizens’ Bank; J. E. Nobles, re- 
ported Asst. Cashier. 

Ashburn—Ashburn Bank; J. 8S. John- 
son,. Asst. Cashier. 

Atlanta—Neal Bank; W. F. Maury, 
Vice-Pres.; H. C. Caldwell, Cashier; 
F. M. Berry, Asst. Cashier. 

Bartow—Barton Bank; R. S. Harrell, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Bowden—Bank of Bowden; J. L. Lov- 
vorne, Pres.; R. M. Lovvorne, Vice- 
Pres. 

Buford—Shadburn Banking Co.; E. A. 
Wilbanks, Cashier in place of R. H. 
McCrary. 

Columbus—Merchants and Mechanics’ 
Bank; J. K. Hinde, Cashier. 

Edison—Bank of Edison; capital in- 
creased to $50,000. 

Elko—Bank of Elko; 
Pres.; C. D. Cooper, 
C. Pate, Jr., Cashier. 

Kingston—Bank of Kingston; J. E. 
Hargis, Cashier. 

Louisville—Bank of Louisville; 
Kirkpatrick, Asst. Cashier. 

Lyerly—Bank of Lyerly; reports A. E. 
Doster, Pres.;. J. L. Pollock, Vice- 
Pres.; Geo. Harper, Cashier. 

Macon—Home Savings Bank; W. R. 
Rogers, Asst. Cashier. 

Norcross—Bank of Norcross; J. S&S. 
Wingo, Asst. Cashier. 

Pembroke—Bryan County Bank; re- 
ports P. J. Burkhalter, Vice-Pres.; 
H. L. Burkhalter, Asst. Cashier. 

Pinehurst—Bank of Pinehurst; J. R. 
Horne, Pres.; C. A. Thompson, Vice- 
Pres. 

Richland—People’s Bank; R. J. Dixon, 
reported Cashier. 

Savannah—Hibernia Bank; J. P. Doo- 
lan, Asst. Cashier. 

Soperton—People’s Bank; R. E. Ward, 
reported Cashier. 

Sparks—Merchants and Farmers’ Bank; 
F. C. Adams, reported Vice-Pres.; 
capital increased to $35,000. 

Washington—Bank of Wilkes; 
increased to $50,000. 


W. E. Means, 
Vice-Pres.; A. 


R. M. 


capital 


IDAHO. 


Glenns Ferry—Glenns Ferry Bank; A. 
K. Steuenberg, Pres.; Joseph Rose- 
vear, Vice-Pres.; George Rosevear, 
Asst. Cashier. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aledo—Aledo Bank; T. C. Henderson, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Bardolph—Bank of Bardolph resumed 
business; T. Dougherty, Pres.; W. 
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Harris, Vice-Pres.; under manage- 
ment of N. G. Smith & Co. 

Beaverville—H. Lamber & Son; F. J. 
Lambert, Asst. Cashier. 

Berwick—Farmers’ State 
Kirby, reported Vice-Pres. 

Burnside—State Bank; A. J. Harris, 
Vice-Pres. 

Cairo—First Bank and Trust Co.; suc- 
ceeded City National Bank and En- 
terprise Savings Bank. 

Canton—First National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of Louisa McCall, de- 
ceased. 

Chicago—lIllinois Trust Savings Bank; 
capital increased to $5,000,000.—Prai- 
rie State Bank; capital increased to 
$500,000.—Sherman, Hitchcock & Co.; 
title changed to F. B. Sherman & Co. 

Geneseo—Farmers’ National Bank; W. 
M. Stewart, Cashier in place of J. P. 
Stewart, deceased; J. <A. Bradley, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Grant Park—State Savings Bank; re-~ 
ports E. C. Curtis, Pres.; C. J. Hay- 
den, Cashier. 

Greenfield—Sheffield & Co.; 
ported changed to First 
Bank. 

Harvel—Harvel Bank; reports Theo. H. 
Koch, Pres.; J. A. Huber, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Joliet—First National Bank; Geo. 
Woodruff, Pres. in place of F. W. 
Woodruff, deceased; no Vice-Pres. in 
place of Geo. Woodruff. 

Lacon—First National Bank; W. H. 
Ford, Pres. in place of Jno. I. 
Thompson; Jno. I. Thompson, Vice- 
Pres.; T. M. Hancock, Cashier in 
place of W. H. Ford. 

Leland—First National Bank; W. V. 
Strong, Cashier in place of Geo. O. 
Grover; S. Hum, Asst. Cashier. 

Loraine—Loraine State Bank; reports 
S. S. Groves, Cashier; J. G. Stuart 
and J. A. Ansmus, Asst. Cashiers. 

Manito—People’s State Bank; C. A, 
Parker, Vice-Pres.; R. L. Mohr, 
Cashier. 

Media—Media State Bank; capital in- 
creased to $50,000. 

Morton Park—Lincoln Bank; W. J. At- 
kinson, Vice-Pres., reported embez- 
zler. 

Oak Park—Avenue State Bank; O. W. 
Herrick, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Owaneco—Eaton Bros.; reports J. S. 
Eaton, Pres.; W. L. Eaton, Vice- 
Pres.; C. Warkman, Cashier. 

Peoria—Savings Bank; Wm. Heron, 
Pres., deceased. 

Pekin—Teis Smith Bank; C. Luppen, 
Cashier, reported embezzler. 

Richmond—Bank of Richmond; W. A. 
McConnell, reported Asst. Cashier. 

Savanna—Savanna State Bank; W. S. 
Wallace, Asst. Cashier. 

Sidell—First National Bank; S. F. Bald- 
win, Acting Cashier in place of J. F. 
Teague. 


Bank; J. 


title re- 
National 
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Bank; W. J. 
in place of Geo. 


Sparta—First National 
Brown, Vice-Pres. 
Cc. Eiker. 

Urbana—Busey’s Bank; P. G. Busey, 
Vice-Pres.; G. H. Baker, Cashier; D. 
D. Webber and S. H. Busey, Asst. 
Cashiers. 

Utica—Clark’s Bank; N. J. Cary, Pres.; 
J. F. Blakeslee, Vice-Pres.; K. W. 
Bowden, Asst. Cashier. 

Viola—Commercial Bank, 
capital $25,000. 


incorporated, 


INDIANA. 


Angola—Angola Bank; reported re- 
organized; capital, $60,000; Pres., G. 
R. Wickwire. 

Cynthiana—Cynthiana Banking Co.; Z. 
T. Emerson, Vice-Pres.; Jno. S. Me- 
Reynolds, Cashier. 

Decatur—Old Adams County Bank; C, 
S. Niblick, Pres.; M. Kirsch, Vice- 
Pres.; E. X. Ehinger, Cashier; F. J. 
Wenhoff, Asst. Cashier. 

Dunkirk—First State Bank; capital in- 
creased to $30,000. 

East Chicago—First National Bank; G. 
J. Bader, Pres. in place of A:bert De 
W. Erskine. 

Greenfield—Greenfield Banking Co.; Jno. 
A. Rhue, Cashier. 

Hobart—Hobart Bank; W. H. Gardner, 
Pres.; W. G. Black, Cashier; E. J. 
Gardner, Asst. Cashier. 

Indiana Harbor—Indiana Harbor State 
Bank; G. J. Bader, Pres.; J. H. 
Youcks, Vice-Pres. 

Indianapolis—People’s Deposit Bank; 
title changed to People’s State Bank. 

Knightstown—Citizens’ State Bank; F. 
J. Vestal, Vice-Pres. in place of T. 
Fish.—First National Bank; E. C, 
Morgan, Cashier in place of N. W. 
Wagoner; W. F. Wallace, Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of E. C. Morgan. 

Pennville—People’s State Bank; Samuel 
Mason, Pres.; H. H. Coffel, Cashier. 

Pierceton—People’s Bank; Chas. R. 
Schram, Asst. Cashier. 

Stockwell—Bank of Stockwell; 
Hamilton, Asst. Cashier. 


Mae 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Bradley—Bank of Bradley; C. B. Clark, 
Cashier. 

Skiatook—First Bank absorbed by Skia- 
took Bank. 

Tulsa—Union Trust Co.; reports J. W. 
McLoud, Pres.; B. Erick and R. N. 
Bynam, Vice-Pres’s. 


IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids—Citizens’ National Bank; 
R. T. Forbes, Third Vice-Pres.; J. S. 
Brocksmit, Cashier in place of R. T. 
Forbes. 
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Clearfield—Farmers’ State Bank; H. O. 
Hughes, Asst. Cashier, reported an 
embezzler. i 

Dyersville—Farmers’ Siate Bank; C. A. 
Smith, reported Vice-Pres. 

Grand Junction—Citizens’ Bank; Mah- 
lon Head, Pres. 

Hardy—People’s Savings Bank, 
ceeds State Bank of Hardy. 

Ladora—Ladora Savings Bank; W. B. 
Fields, Vice-Pres. 

Lake Mills—Farmers’ State Bank; T. S. 
Tweed, Cashier, resigned. 

Mason City—Commercial Savings Bank; 
G. B. Frazier, Cashier in place of G. 
E. Winter. 

Meservey—Farmers’ Savings Bank; E. 
W. Russell, Cashier, resigned. 

Muscatine—Hershey State Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $100,000—Muscatine 
Savings Bank; title changed to First 
Trust and Savings Bank. 

Neola—State Bank; L. D. Goodrich, 
Cashier, resigned. 

New Sharon—Citizens’ Bank; A. L. Fox, 
Pres. 

Ottumwa—South Ottumwa Bank; C. D. 
Evans, Cashier. 

Perry—Citizens’ State Bank; L. A. 
Blezek, Asst. Cashier, resigned. 

Pleasantville—Citizens’ Bank; H. Horse- 
man, Pres. in place of A. Martin, re- 
signed. 

Redfield—State Bank succeeded to Bank 
of Redfield. 

Red Oak—First National Bank; Cashier, 
F. J. Brodby. 

Renwick—First National Bank; H. B. 
Cole, Cashier in place of W. M. Hoff- 
man; W. E. Harvey, Asst. Cashier in 
place of H. B. Cole. 

Riceville—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; T. W. Zilk, C. F. Spring, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Sully—Bank of Sully; F. C. Andreas, 
Pres. in place of L. H. Sherman. 

Whittemore—German-American Bank; 
J. S. Cullen, Cashier in place of J. F. 
Shaible. 

Yetter—State Savings 
Minder, Asst. Cashier. 


suc- 


Bank; Oscar 


KANSAS. 


Chanute—Home State Bank and Peo- 
ple’s Stanic Bank, reported consoli- 
dated. 

Emporia—Emporia National 
W. Lewis, Vice-Pres. 

Moran—Moran State Bank; H. Taylor, 
Pres. in place of Jos. Cooke. 

Potter—Potter State Bank; Fred Ode, 
reported Vice-Pres. 


Bank; L. 


KENTUCKY. 


Beard—Beard Deposit Bank; T. T. 
Magee, Cashier in place of S. B. 
Royster, resigned. 

Carlisle—Deposit Bank; W. B. Ratcliff. 
Pres. in place of T. C. Darnall. 
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Covington—First National Bank; E. 8. 
Lee, Pres.; Joe H. Becker, Cashier in 
place of E. S. Lee; H. T. Reinke, 
Asst. Cashier in place of Joe H. 
Becker. - 

Falmouth—Citizens Bank; E. S. Clarke, 
Cashier in place of H. W. Hartsough, 
resigned. 

Georgetown—Bank of Georgetown; cap- 
ital increased to $75,000.—Farmers’ 
Bank and Deposit Bank and Trust 
Co.; reported consolidated under title 
of Farmers’ Bank and Trust Co. 

Henderson—Planters’ State Bank; cap- 
ital increased to $200,000. 

Irvine—W. T. B. Williams & Son; Thos. 
Williams, Pres.; G. B. Williams, Vice- 
Pres. 

Lancaster—Garrard Bank and ‘Trust 
Co.; J. W. Elmore, Cashier. 

Lawrenceburg—Citizens’ Bank succeed- 
ed by Citizens’ Bank and Trust Co. 

Lexington—First National Bank; J. W. 
Porter and G. H. Barr, Asst. Cashiers. 

Louisville—Commercial Bank and Trust 
Co.; E. W. Hays, Cashier. 

Mackville—Farmers’ Bank; J. M. Smith, 
Cashier in place of Joseph Salee. 

White Plains—Farmers’ Bank; 
Moore, Cashier. 


Allie 


LOUISIANA. 


Covington—Covington Bank and Trust 
Co.; J. S. Brock, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 
—St. Tammany Banking Co. and Sav- 
ings Bank; capital reported increased 
to $60,000. 

Franklinton—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; S. H. Burris, Vice-Pres. 

Logansport—Bank of Logansport; Smith 
Price, Asst. Cashier, 

Many—Sabine Valley Bank and Many 
State Bank consolidated; title changed 
to Sabine State Bank; capital, $50.000. 

Mcnroe—Central Savings Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital increased to $250,000. 


MAINE. 


Bath—Lincoln National Bank; F. H. 
Low, Pres., in place of J. C. Ledyard; 
F, F. Blaisdell, Cashier, in place of 
F. H. Low. 

Brunswick—Brunswick Savings Institu- 
tion; W. Thon pson, Pres., deceased. 
Marine National Bank; R. D. Bibber, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Chas. E. Hyde. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore—Commercial and Farmers 
National Bank; G. A. Von Lingen, 
Pres., in place of W. A. Mason; J. M. 
Baster, Vice-Pres., in place of G. A. 
Von Lingen. 

Baltimore—United Surety Co.; H. G. 
Penniman, Pres., in place of W. G. 
Hoffman, resigned. 

Frederic—Farmers and Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank; C. A. Gibson, Cashier in 
place of W. H. Duvall. 
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Pocomoke City—Pocomoke City Nationl 
Bank; W. S. Dickinson, Vice-Pres., 
in place of I. H. Merrill, deceased. 

Queenstown—Queenstown Savings Bank; 
Geo. L. Wallace, Cashier. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst—Amherst Savings Bank; D. 
W. Palmer and W. E. Bridgeman, 
Vice-Pres.; Secy., Geo. Cutler, 

Boston—American Loan and Trust Co.; 
T. J. Coolidge, Jr., temporary Pres.— 
Beacon Trust Co.; J. A. Brown, Vice- 
Pres., resigned.—Freemans, National 
Bank; J. E. Ryder, Asst. Cashier.— 
Home Savings Bank and International 
Trust Co.; T. F. Temple, Vice-Pres., 
deceased.—National Bank of the Re- 
public; E. P. Hatch, Vice-Pres.—Na- 
tional Exchange Bank; W. S. Swan, 
Pres., in place of H. Murdock.—c. S. 
Purinton and Co.; C. S. Purinton, re- 
ported resigned; title changed to Col- 
lins. Spaulding & Co.—Puritan Trust 
Co.; Wm, R. Dresser, Pres., deceased, 
—E. Rollins Morse and Bros., suc- 
ceeded by Ulman Morse and Co.—W. 
J. Hayes and Son; W. L. Hayes, re- 
tired.—_Second National Bank; C. F. 
Fairbanks, Vice-Pres.—C. W. Tewks- 
bury and Son; title changed to C. W. 
Tewksbury and Co. 

Cambridge—-Cambrigeport Savings Bank; 
Edw. W. Kendall, F. W. Tilton and 
M. Hannum, Vice-Pres. 

Chicopee—Chicopee Savings Bank; A. J. 
Jenks, L. E. Hitchcock and L. A. 
Aumann, Vice-Pres, 

Fall River—Fall River National Bank; 
W. E. Turner, Vice-Pres., in place of 
H. Field. 

Greenfield—Franklin County National 
Bank; C. H. Keith, Vice-Pres.; W. B. 
Keith, Cashier in place of C. H. Keith. 
—Franklin Savings Bank; J. EB. Don- 
ovan, Secy., in place of F. R. Allen. 

Lowell—Appleton National Bank; E. J. 
Neale, Pres., in place of C. H. Allen; 
no Vice-Pres., in place of E. J. Neale. 

Lynn—Security Safe Deposit and Trust 
Co.; N. E. Silsbee, Secy. 

New Bedford—New Bedford Five Cents 
Savings Bank; Vice-Pres., W. Clif- 
ford and Otis N. Pierce. 

Peabody—Warren National Bank; B. N. 
Moore, Second Vice-Pres. 

Wareham—Wareham Savings Bank; J. 
C. Makepeace, Pres.; Jno. Huxtable, 
Vice-Pres. 

Weymouth—Weymouth Savings Bank; 
Cc. P. Hunt, Pres., deceased. 

Worcester—Worcester Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank; S. M. Story, G. J. Rugg. 
E. Brown, R. F. Upham, O. E. Put- 
nam and J. Draper, Vice-Pres. 


MICHIGAN. 


Alpena—Alpena Banking Co., succeeded 
by State Savings Bank. 
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Detroit—Peoples 
State Savings 
solidated, 

Grand Rapids—State Bank of Michigan; 
C. Baarman, Cashier, in place of M. 
H. Sorrick, resigned. 

Lake Odessa—Lake Odessa Savings 
Bank; title changed to Lake Odessa 
State Savings Bank. 

Three Rivers—First National Bank; C. 
G. Cox, Asst. Cashier. 
Whitehall—State Bank; Wm. Ander- 
son, Cashier, resigned. Geo. E. Covell 
succeeds him. 


Bank and 
reported con- 


Savings 
Bank 


MINNESOTA. 


Conger—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
succeeded hy Citizens’ Bank; R. O. 
Olsen, Fres., A. C. Paulson, Cashier. 

Fosston—First State Bank; E. 0O. 
Randkley, Cashier, in place of S. 
Olson, resigned. 

Grand Meadow—Exchange Bank; 
changed to Exchange State Bank. 

Minneapolis—First National Bank; H. O. 
Willoughby, Asst. Cashier. 

Pine Island—Citizens’ Bank; succeeded 
by Citizens’ State Bank; capital, $15,- 
000. 

Rushford—First 


title 


National Bank; Niles 
Carpenter, Pres., in place of N. P. 
Colburn; L. Tagland, Cashier, in 
place of Niles Carpenter; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of E, E. Highum. 

Staples—Citizens’ State Bank; capital 
increased to $25,000. 

St. Cloud—Stearns County Bank; BHarl 
Russell, Asst, Cashier, 

St. Paul—First National Bank; E. H. 
Bailey, Pres., in place of H. P. Up- 
ham; E. N. Saunders, Vice-Pres., in 
place of E. H. Bailey. 

Triumph—tTriumph State Bank; re- 
ports capital increased to $15,000. 

Windom—Cottonwood Co, Bank; R. M. 
Priest, Pres., resigned. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Corinth—Corinth Bank and Trust Co.; 
Sam Sharp, Pres., deceased. 
Jackson—Capital City Bank and Trust 
Co.; Geo. C, Swearingin, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of C. V. Allen, resigned. 
Meridan—People’s Savings Bank; Tom 
Lyle. Pres., S. A. Klein, Vice-Pres.— 
Southern Bank; T. E. Rivers, Vice- 
Pres., deceascd.—Union Bank and 
Trust Co.; G. W. Meyer, Pres., de- 
ceased, 
New Albany—Merchants & Farmers’ 
Bank; P. J. Rainey, Pres. 
Prentiss—Bank of Blountsville; 
increased to $25,000. 
Richton—Bank of Richton; 
creased to $50,000. 
Schlater—Bank of Schlater; J. E. Greer, 
Pres.; D. C. Anderson and M. Gid- 
witz, Vice-Pres.; E. H. Schlater, Cash- 
ler. 


capital 


capital in- 
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West Point—Citizens’ Bank; A. F. 
Fox., Pres., in place of S. L. Hearn. 


MISSOURI. 


Ashland—Bank of Bass, Johnston and 
Co.; J. 8. Harris, Cashier, deceased. 
Fayette—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 

A. F. Davis, Pres., deceased. 

Festus—Citizens Bank; D. B. Frost, re- 
ported Vice-Pres. 

Gallatin—First National Bank; J. E. 
Scott, Cashier, in place of Jas. N. 
Netherton; A. J. Place, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of J. E. Scott. 

Louisiana—Mercantile Bank; reports W. 
G. Tinsley, Vice-Pres.; E. B. Rule, 
Cashier. 

Malden—Dunklin County Bank; capital 
increased to $20,000. 

Poplar Bluff—Bank of Poplar Bluff; 
capital increased to $100,000. 

Richards—Bank of Richards; 
Whitclair, Asst. Cashier. 

So. St. Joseph—Bank of Commerce; A. 
H. Penfield, Pres., retired. 

St. Louis—Central National Bank; H. 
A. Formen, Pres., in place of E. S. 
Lewis; E. S. Lewis, David Sommers, 
and L. A. Browning, Vice-Pres., in 
place of J. C. Roberts, and R. D. 
Lewis.—Fourth National Bank; E. 
Hidden, Pres., in place of H. A. For- 
man.—St. Louis Union Trust Co.; F. 
V. Dubrouillet, Treas.; J. F. Walker, 
Asst. Treas. 

Vienna—Maries County Bank; 
Felker, Asst, Cashier, deceased. 


W. P. 


J. ¥F. 


NEBRASKA. 


Bloomfield—Citizens’ State Bank; Wm. 
Barge, Asst. Cashier, resigned.—Farm- 
ers & Merchants’ State Bank; W. H. 
Harm, Pres., in place of Sherman 
Saunders, 

Comstock—Comstock State Bank; H. A. 
Sherman, Pres., W. J. Root, Cashier. 

Creighton—Security Bank; J. G. Kruse, 
Pres. 

Franklin—Franklin State Bank; F. M. 
Hildreth, Vice-Pres.; Carl Nelson, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Gandy—Gandy Bank; E. R. Smith, Vice- 
Pres. 

Hadar—Farmers’ State Bank; capital 
increased to $8,000. 

Jansen—State Bank; J. E. Grebe, Cash- 
ier, in place of C. J. Claassen. 

Newman Grove—Newman Grove State 
Bank; John Blomquist, Vice-Pres. 

Omaha—First National Bank; J. A. 
Creighton, Pres., in place of Herman 
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Kountze; F. H. Davis, Vice-Pres., in 
place of J. A. Creighton; Cc. T. 
Kountze, Vice-Pres.; L. L. Kountze, 
Cashier, in place of F. H. Davis; T. 
L. Davis, Asst, Cashier, in place of 
C. T. Kountze; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of L. L. Kountze. 

Osmond—Security State Bank; N. 
sen, Cashier. 


Pierce—Farmers’ State Bank; 
increased to $8,000. 

Valentine—Valentine State Bank; Orah 
L. Britten, Asst. Cashier. 


Nis- 


capitsi 


NEVADA. 


Carson City—Nye and Ormsby County 
Bank; capital increased to $500,000. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Hackettstown—Hackettstown National 
Bank; H. W. Hunt, Vice-Pres., in 
place of M. T. Welsh.—Peoples Na- 
tional Bank; W. G. Sutphin, Vice- 
Pres., in place of M. T. Welsh; M. T. 
Welsh, Cashier, 

Moorestown — Moorestown National 
Bank; W. R. Lippincott, Pres., in 
place of D. D. Griscom, deceased; J. 
C. Hopkins, Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. R. Lippincott. 

Morristown—Morris Co. Savings Bank; 
D. H. Rodney, Secy. and Treas., de- 
ceased, 

Riverton—Cinnaminson National Bank; 
E. L. Williams, Cashier. 


NEW YORK. 


Aurora—First National Bank; E. Dough- 
ty, Cashier, in place of A. Mosher, de- 
ceased; M. Webb, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of E. Doughty. 

Buffalo—Third National 
Lewis, Pres.; R. B. Adam, Second 
Vice-Pres., in place of L. L, Lewis. 


Cohoes—Manufacturers’ Bank; J. S&S. 
Chute, Cashier, in place of LeRoy 
Vermilyea. 

Geneva—Geneva National Bank; M. S. 
Sandford, Pres., in place of S. H. Ver 
Planck; W. O. Hanlon, Cashier, in 
piace of M. S. Sandford. 

Ithaca—Tempkins Co, National Bank; 
H. L. Hinckley, Vice-Pres.; A. G. 
Stone, Cashier, in place of H. L. 
Hinckley; D. N. Van Hoesen, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of A. G. Stone. 


New York City—Bank for Savings; Wm. 
W. Smith, Pres., deceased.—Colonial 
Trust Co.; A. S. Grossman. Treas., 
deceased.—Commercial Trust Co.; Geo. 
J. Baumarn, Vice-Pres.—Common- 
wealth Trust Co.; capital reduced to 
$250,000.—First National Bank; W. J. 


Bank; L. L. 
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Nevins, Asst, Cashier, in place of H. 
Faknestock; S. W. M. Bishop, Asst. 
Cashier.—Greenwich Savings Bank; 
James Quinllin, Pres., in place of 
J. H.. Rhoades. — Guarantee Trust 
Co.; O. L. Gubelman, Vice-Pres., re- 
ported resigned.—Liberty National 
Bank; F. B. Schenck, Pres., in place 
of E, C, Converse.—Morton Trust Co.; 
c. <A. Conant, Treas., resigned.— 
Nassau Bank; W. H. Rogers, Pres., in 
place of F. H. Richardson, deceased; 
Edw. Earl, Cashier.—Night and Day 
Bank; A. D. Bennett, Pres.—Trust Co. 
of America; absorbs Colonial Trust Co. 
—Trust Co of America; R. J. Chatry, 
Secy., resigned.—United States Title 
Guarantee and Indemnity Co.; capital 
increased to $1,250,000.—Union Ex- 
change Bank; Wm, Ballin, Vice-Pres. 
—United States Trust Co.; W. J. 
Worcester, Asst. Secy.; C. A. Ed- 
wards, second Asst. Secy. 
Oxford—First National Bank; Fredk. A. 
McNeil, Asst, Cashier. 
Poughkeepsie—Fallkill National Bank; 
Geo. VW. Sweet, Asst. Cashier. 


Red Hock—First National Bank; P. F. 
Potts, Vice-Pres., in place of J. W. 
Elseffer. 

Rochester—East Side Savings Bank; W. 
H. Mathews and A. B. Lamberton, 
Vice-Pres.—National Bank; G. A. 
Hollister, Vice-Pres., in place of A. 
Vogt; P. A. Vay, Cashier; W. B. 
Farnham, First Asst. Cashier, in place 
of P. A. Vay; Second Asst. Cashier, 
E. F. Pillow. 

Syracuse — Onondaga County Savings 
Bank; Edw. S. Dawson, Sr., Pres., de- 
ceased. 

Utica—Utica Trust and Deposit Co.; 
capital increased to $400,000. 


Waterloo—First National Bank; C. D. 
Becker, Pres., in place of C. P. Ter- 
williger; C. C. Bachman, Vice-Pres., 
in place of J. H. Haslett; W. K. 
Denniston, Cashier, in place of C. D. 
Becker; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
W. K. Denniston. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte—Southern States Trust Co.; 
title changed to American Trust Co.; 
W. S. Lee, Jr., Vice-Pres.; capital in- 
creased to $4,000,000. 

Maxten—Bank of Maxton; M. W. Cole, 
Cashier, reported resigned. 

Rockingham—Bank of Pee Dee; W. L. 


Parson, Pres., in place of T. C. Leak, 
resigned; W. I, Everett, Vice-Pres.; 
Jnl, Armistead, Acting Cashier. 

Wilmington — Carolina Savings and 
Trust Co.; J. H. Chadbourn and D. 
McLachern, Vice-Pres. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bantry—f£tate Bank; Thos. Graber, Asst, 
Cashier. 

Hanrah—Citizens’ State Bank, succeeds 
— Bank; Wm, Dryburgh, Cash- 
er, 

Lankin—First State Bank; T. W. Sho- 
gren, Cashier, in place of J. D. Robert- 
son. . 


Maunhaven—Mercer County State Bank; 
E. M. Sew, reported, Cashier. 


OHIO. 


Akron—People’s Savings Bank and Se- 
curity Savings Bank reported con- 
solidated under former title.—Tabor 
and Wiltse Bank, reported reopened. 

Batavia—First National Bank; R. W. C. 
Gregg, Pres., in place of M. Jamieson; 
J. F. Dial, Second Vice-Pres. and Asst. 
Cashier; P. F. Jamieson, Cashier, in 
place of J, F. Dial. 

Canfield—Farmers’ National 
Truesdale, Vice-Pres. 

Cincinnati—Citizens’ National Bank; 
capital increased to $2,000,000.—Cin- 
cinnati Trust Co.; reorganized; C. C. 
Richardson, Vice-Pres., resigned.— 
Helvetia Savings and Banking Co.; 
title changed to Columbia Bank and 
Savings Co.—Seasongood and Mayer; 
Chas. Mayer, deceased. 

Greenwich—Farmers’ Banking Co.; J. T. 
Morris, reported Vice-Pres. 

Jefferson—First National Bank; A. F. 
Galpin, Vice-Pres, 

Lancaster—Fairfield National Bank; P. 
R. Peters, Asst. Cashier. 

Manchester—Bank of Manchester; D. F. 
Godfrey, reported Asst. Cashier. 

Mansfield—Bank of Mansfield; 
increased to $15,000. 

Mount Vernon—First National 
Ben Ames, Vice-Pres. 

Paulding—Farmers’ Banking Co.; R. S. 
Wheeler, Cashier, in place of O. K. 
Dickinson, resigned. 

Piqua—Piqua Savings Bank; capital in- 
creased to $100,000. 

Toledo—Home Savings Bank; W. H. 
Yeasting, reported Cashier, in place of 
W. B. Snyder, resigned. 

Urbana—Champaign National Bank; C. 
H. Marvin, Vice-Pres., in place of S. 
M. Mosgrove. 

Wauseon—People’s Bank; title changed 
to People’s State Bank. 


Bank; J. 


capital 


Bank; 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ringer—First State Bank; W. H. Marve, 
Sr., Vice-Pres, 
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Elgin—Bank of Elgin, reports, W. W. 
Brunskill, Pres.; L. C. Coffin, Vice- 
Pres.; B. M. Brunskill, Cashier. 

Hydro—Hydro State Bank; A, F. Kee, 
Cashier. 


OREGON. 


Eugene — Chambers-Bristow Banking 
Co.; H. E. Ankeny, Vice-Pres., de- 
ceased. 


Nyssa—Farmers and Merchants’ 
A. R,. Wallace, Asst. Cashier. 
Pendleton — Pendleton Savings Bank; 
Montie B. Gwinn, Pres., in place of 

W. J. Furnish. 
Prairie City—Stockmen and Traders’ 


Bank; Donald Ross, Cashier; Harold 
Butler, Asst, Cashier. 


Tillamook—Tillamook Co, Bank; capital 
increased to $30,000. 


Bank 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bellwood—First National Bank; se 
in place of W. 


Wagner, Vice-Pres., 
H. Jeffries, 

Bridgeport—Bridgeport National 
Jno Hampton, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Clarence Hodson; I. A. Smith, Vice- 
Pres, 

Brookville—National 
Corbet, Vice-Pres. 

Brownsville — Monongahela National 
Bank; W. A. Edmiston, Vice-Pres., in 
place of H. W. Robinson; W. A. Ed- 
miston, Cashier. 

Cecil—First National Bank; C. W. Ben- 
ney, Cashier, in place of Ignatz Stauf- 
fer. 

Dubois—Deposit National Bank; M. L 
McCreight, Vice-Pres., in place of D. 
L, Corbett, B. B. McCreight, in place 
of M. I. McCreight. 

Duquesne—First National Bank; L. M. 
Snowden, Asst. Cashier. 

Hyndman—Hoblitzell National Bank; A. 
E. Miller, Pres., in place of J. J. Hob- 
litzell; H. L. Smathers, Vice-Pres., in 
place of A. E. Miller. 

Johnstown—Dollar Deposit Bank; F. H. 
Luebbert, Cashier, in place of W. T. 
Vinton, resigned; I. Jendricks, Asst. 
Cashier. 

McKeesport—City Bank; S. E. Vaughan, 
Asst. Cashier, 

Media—First National Bank; R. Fussell, 
Cashier, in place of E. A. Price, Jr. 
Millersburg—First National Bank; H. J. 
Johnson, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 

B. Meetch, 


Milton—Milton National Bank; H. J. 
Raup, Cashier, in place of H. R. 
Frick; T. C. Heinen, Asst. Cashier in 
place of H. J. Raup. 


Bank; Clarence 
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Philadelphia—Bank for Savings; L. M. 
Plummer, Vice-Pres., in place of Wm. 
Roseburg.—Central National Bank; W. 
T. Elliott, Pres., in place of Theodore 
Kitchen, deceased.—Manayunk Trust 
Co.; T. H. Ashton, Pres., in place of 
B. Kenworthy, resigned.—Newburger 
Bros, and Henderson; title changed to 
Newburger, Henderson and Loeb.— 
Philadelphia Clearing House; F. B. 
Reeves, Pres., in place of J. H. 
Michener, deceased.—Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank; L, L. Rue, Pres., in place 
of N. P. Shortridge——Real Estate 
Trust Co.; E. S. Buckley, Treas., in 
place of H. E, Young.—Sixth National 
Bank; H, Shetzline, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Geo. May, deceased. 

Pittsburg—Bank of Pittsburg; Wm. 
Roseburg, Vice-Pres., deceased. — 
Guarantee Title & Trust Co., ab- 
sorbed Home Trust Co.—Guarantee 
Title and Trust Co.; R. J. Davidson, 
Vice-Pres., in place of F. L. Phillips, 
resigned.—Union National Bank; W. 
W. Bell, Asst, Cashier, in place of 
W. T. Lyon. 

Red Lion—Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; Henry Jacobs, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of H. H. Minnich. 

Scranton—County Savings Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $100,000. 

Stoystown—First National Bank; E. T. 
Fulton, Asst. Cashier, 

Turtle Creek—First National Bank; Wm. 
Lauler, Cashier, in place of P. R. 
Holland. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Anderson—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; E. P. Vandiver, Cashier. 

Bishopville—Bank of Bishopville; W. G. 
Parrott, Asst. Cashier, in place of R. 
D. Reid, resigned.—Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Co.; W. L. Parrott, Cashier, in 
place of J. R. Parker, resigned; McD. 
Davis, Secy. 

Blacksburg—Bank of Blacksburg; P. H. 
Freeman, Vice-Pres., resigned. 

Chester—White Bros.; E. Alexander, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Columbia—Columbia Trust Co.; title 
changed to Columbia Savings Bank 
and Trust Co. 

Dillon—Bank of Dillon; capital increased 
to $75,000. 

Lancaster—Bank of Lancaster; L. C. 
Harrison, Cashier, resigned. 
Mayesville—Bank of Mayesville; 
Mayes, Jr., Vice-Pres.; C. 

Asst. Cashier, 

Prosperity—Bank ‘of Prosperity; G. N. 
Hunter, Pres., in place of A. G. Wise, 
resigned; J. S. Wheeler, Vice-Pres. 

Rock Hill—Bank of Rock Hill; J. S. 
White, Asst, Cashier, resigned. 


&.. JZ. 
E. Mayes, 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Avon—German Bank; incorporated; cap- 
ital, $55,000. 

Beresford—Union Banking Co.; incor- 
porated; title changed to Security 
State Bank. 

Bristol—First National Bank; G. A. 
Bennett, Vice-Pres.; T. N. Standness, 
Asst, Cashier. 

Fairview—Bank of Fairview; 
Mills, Cashier, resigned. 

Gregory—Bank of Gregory; H. F. 
Slaughter, Pres.; A. C. Slaughter, 
Vice-Pres.; D. F. Felton, Cashier.— 
Gregory State Bank; capital in- 
creased to $25,000. 

Volin—Volin State Bank; O. A. Ander- 
son, Cashier, resigned. 


Cc. E. 


TENNESSEE. 


Bumpus Mills—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Banks; J. W. Robertson, reported 
Vice-Pres. 


Chattanooga—Avenue Bank & Trust 
Co.; Roy Jackson, Vice-Pres. 


Etowah—Bank of Etowah; W. C. Rey- 
nolds, Cashier. 


Franklin—Bank of Franklin; W. H. 
Glass, Pres., in place of D. B. Cliffe, 
deceased, 


Harriman—Southern Bank and Trust 
Co.; John L, Handly, Pres. 


Jackson—Union Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital increased to $200,000. 


Jellico—First National Bank; S. C. 
Baird, Pres., in place of A. B. Mahan. 


Lexington—Bank of Lexington; C. C. 
Davis, Cashier, in place of E. J. Tim- 
berlake, resigned. 


Memphis—Planters’ Bank and Trust 
Co.; J. W. Keyes, Vice-Pres., re- 
signed, 


Nashville—Broadway Bank and Trust 
Co.; reports capital increased to $100,- 
000. 


TEXAS. 


Alba—Alba National Bank; F. N. Hop- 
kins, Pres., in place of C. H. Morris; 
A. Morris, Vice-Pres., in place of F. 
N. Hopkins; D. 8. Armstrong, Cashier, 
in place of W. H. Holley. 


Aspermont—First National Bank; W. R. 
King, Cashier, in place of E. W. Kid- 
well. 


Dallas—First State Bank; W. D. Hume, 
Cashier, 


Houston—American Bank and Trust 
Co.; F. G. Belk, Asst. Cashier, re- 
signed. 
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North Fort Worth—Exchange National 
Bank; G, L, Cash, Cashier, in place 
of D. W. Dupree. 


Pflugerville—Farmers’ State Bank; J. 
W. Hoopes, Vice-Pres. 


San Antonio—American Bank and Trust 
Co.; H. Landa, Pres., N. S, Graham, 
First Vice-Pres., and Cashier, 


Whitewright—Planters’ National Bank; 
Guy Hamilton, Cashier, in place of 
J. W. Ashley; J. J. Gallagher, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of G. Hamilton. 


UTAH. 


Salt Lake City—Utah National Bank; 
W. 8S. McCormick, Pres., in place of 
A. H. Lund.—Zion Savings Bank and 
Trust Co.; L. M. Cannon, Asst. 
Cashier, resigned. 


VERMONT. 


Morrisville—Union Savings Bank and 
Trust Co.; C. H. Stearns, Pres.; H. A, 
Slayton, Vice-Pres, 

Springfield—First National Bank; W. H. 
H. Slack, Vice-Pres, " 


VIRGINIA, 


Richmond—Bank of Richmond; capital 
increased to $1,000,000. 


WASHINGTON. 


Alma—Okanogan Valley Bank; H. J. 
Kerr, Vice-Pres. and Cashier. Name 
of town changed to Poque. 

Cashmere—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank, reorganized; J. C. Lilly, Pres. 

Downs—Bassett & Davis, Private Bank; 
has become a branch of Odessa State 
Bank, 

Kahlotus—Bank of Kahlotus; incorpor- 
ated; capital, $25,000. 

Odessa—German-American Bank; EB. EB. 
Glenn, Asst. Cashier. 

Seattle—University State Bank; H. B. 
Lear, Asst. Cashier. 

Spokane—Exchange National Bank of 
Spokane Falls, title changed to Ex- 
change National Bank of Spokane.— 
Exchange National Bank; capital in- 
creased to $750,000, surplus, $500,000. 


Stanwcod—Bank of Stanwood; S. A. 
Thempson, Pres. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Blacksville—Dunkard Valley Bank; 1. 
J. Collins ,Cashier, resigned; L. C. 
Snyder, Acting Cashier, 
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Charkston—Charleston National Bank; 
Edw. W. Brightman, Asst. Cashier. 


Lewisburg—Bank of Lewisburg; Mason 
Mathews, Pres., in place of A. F. 
Mathews, deceased; W. E. Nelson, 
Vice-Pres. 


Wheeling—City Bank and National 
Bark; reported consolidated. 


WISCONSIN. 


Janesville—Rock County National Bank; 
A. P. Burnham, Vice-Pres.; F. H. 
Jackn.an, Cashier, in place of A. P. 
Burnham. 


Kenosha—First National Bank; C. C. 
Brown, Vice-Pres.; Wm. H. Purnell, 
Cashier in place of C. C. Brown; M. 
G. Boerner, Asst. Cashier.—North- 
western Loan and Trust Co.; W. C. 
Crosby, Secy., in place of W. H. Pur- 
nell—Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Bank; capital increased to $260,000. 


Milwaukee—Milwaukee Trust Co.; D. C. 
Green and Chas. Allis, reported Vice- 
Pres.—-Milwaukee Trust Co.; capital 
increased to $250,000. 


New Holstein—State Bank; J. G. Griem, 
Pres.; Geo, H. Schroeder, Vice-Pres. 


Oshkosh—New German American Bank; 
Cc. W. Davis, Pres., reported resigned. 


Sparta—Monroe County Bank; W. E. 
Crosby, Asst, Cashier. 


Waupaca—National Bank of Waupaca; 
title changed to Old National Bank. 
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WYOMING. 


Meeteetse—Wilson, Hayes and Co.; W. 
Dean Hayes, Cashier, deceased. 


MEXICO. 


Mexico City—International Banking Cor- 
poration; John Clausen, Asst. Mgr. 


CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 


Dutton—Molsons Bank; F. E. Price, re- 
ported Mngr, 


Lindsay—Bank of Montreal; H. J. Lytle, 
Mngr. in place of A. Montizambert. 


Petreborough—Bank of Montreal; A. 
Montizambert, Mnegr. 


Strattford—Bank of Montreal; E. P. 
Winslow, Mngr., resigned, 

Tillbury—Merchants’ Bank; A. V. Spen- 
cer, Mngr., deceased. 


Toronto—Bank of Commerce; 
Cox, Pres., resigred. 


Geo. A. 


QUEBEC, 


Quebec—Union Bank of Canada; An- 


drew Thompson, Pres., deceased. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


ALABAMA. 


Tuscaloosa—Merchants’ National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation January 19. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cairo—City National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation January 2. 
Morton Park—Lincoln Bank; 


closed. 


reported 


INDIANA. 


Cicero—Cicero Bank. 
Huntingburg—People’s State Bank. 


IOWA. 


Brighton—National Bank; in voluntary 
liquidation, December 31. 


MONTANA. 


Bozeman—Bozeman National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation, January 1, 
1907. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Knox—First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation, December 31, 1906. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Turtle Creek—National Bank; in vol- 


untary liquidation, January 2. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Whitmire—First National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation, January 1. 


TEXAS. 


Winnsboro—Farmers’ National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation, December 
31, 1906. 

MANITOBA. 


Darlingford—Bank of Hamilton;  re- 
ported closed. 


ONTARIO. 
Alfred—Union Bank of Canada. 





